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CHAPTER  I. 


DEPARTURE    FROM    JAPAN,    AND    NAVIGATION    OP    THE 

JAPANESE  SEA. 


The  Nadeshda  quits  Nangasaky — Measures  of  Precaution  adopted  by  the  Japanese 
Government  with  respect  to  our  Voyage  to  Kamtschatka — Plan  of  Operations  for 
the  Year — Stormy  Passage  round  the  Gotto  Islands — Description  of  Colnett  and 
Tsus-sima — Observations  on  the  Longitude  of  Tsus-sima — Important  Errors  in 
the  Chart  of  La  Perouse's  Voyage  between  Manilla  and  Kamtschatka — fVe  per- 
ceive the  Coast  of  Japan — Suppose  the  Land  we  see  to  be  the  Island  called  Oki— 
Remarks  upon  the  Variation  of  the  Compass  and  State  of  the  Barometer  in  the 
Japanese  Sea — We  explore  the  North-west  Coast  of  Japan — Discover  the  Straits 
cf  Sungar — ^Astronomical  Situation  of  the  two  Capes  in  the  Islands  of  Nipon 
and  Jesso,  which  form  the  Western  Entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Sangar — Erami' 
nation  of  the  West  Coast  of  Jesso  or  Matzumay—We  explore  Gulf  Strogonoff, 
and  are  disappointed  in  our  Hopes  of  finding  here  the  Passage  which  separates  the 
Islands  of  Jesso  and  Karafuto — We  discover  that  La  Perouse's  Peak  de  Langle 
and  Cape  Guibert  are  not  situated  in  Jesso,  but  upon  two  different  Islands — We 
sail  between  these  and  the  North-west  Coast  of  Jesso— Find  ourselves  in  the 
Straits  of  Ln  Perouse — Anchor  at  the  Northern  Point  of  Jesso  in  a  Bay,  which 
obtains  the  Name  of  the  Count  Romanzoff. 

On  the  l6tli  of  April,  1805,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  ambassador  received  the  Dutch  translation  of  the  Japanese 
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documents.  At  the  same  time  the  interpreter  announced  to 
him  that  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  him  on  board  had  al- 
ready arrived  at  Nangasaky,  and  that  he  would  confer  a  great 
favour  upon  the  governor  by  quitting  his  house  in  Megasaky 
the  next  morning ;  and  he  expre3!>ed  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
governor's  wish  that  the  ship  should  put  to  sea  immediately 
upon  the  ambassador's  arrival  on  board.  Although  I  did  not 
expect  so  sudden  a  dismissal,  yet  it  was  always  our  most  earnest 
wish  to  quit  Nangasaky  as  soon  as  possible,  being  extremely 
anxious  lest  some  unpleasant  and  unforeseen  accident  should 
occur  to  delay  us.  I  therefore  gladly  promised,  that  as  far  as 
depended  on  myself  nothing  should  occur  to  prevent  our  sailing, 
and  immediately  went  on  board,  in  order  to  get  the  ship  ready 
for  sea. 


At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  17th  April  we  hove  in  our  first 
anchor,  and  about  seven  hoisted  vhe  long-boat  on  board :  at 
ten  the  ambassador  arrived.  The  vessel  in  which  he  was  con- 
ducted, and  which  belonged  to  Prince  Tschingodzin,  was 
very  handsomely  fitted  up  and  hung  with  silk  stuffs,  but  by 
no  means  so  beautiful  as  that  belonging  to  the  Prince  of  Fisen, 
on  board  of  which  he  had  made  his  entrance  into  Nangasaky ; 
and  the  soldiers  were  now  put  into  a  separate  boat.  He  was 
accompanied  by  four  Upper  Banjos,  and  almost  all  the  inter- 
preters. About  the  same  time  an  officer  with  an  100  boats 
was  announced,  which  were  to  tow  the  Nadeshda  out  of  the 
harbour.  These  all  belonged  to  Prince  Tschingodzin,  who  upon 
this  occasion  did  us  the  honours.  Besides  these,  two  boats 
were  entirely  filled  with  clothes,  and  each  rower,  of  whom  there 
were  six  or  eight  in  every  boat,  received  an  uniform,  consisting 
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of  a  blue  woollen  shirt  with  wide  sleeves,  on  which  the  Prince's 
arms  were  woven  in  white.     About  twelve  we  weighed,  and  the 
100  boats  divided  themselves  into  five  strings  in  order  to  tow 
the  ship,  for  which  purpose  they  had,  besides,  brought  their 
own  towing  lines ;  a  thing  that  seldom  happens,  even  when 
boats  are  hired  and  paid  for  this  purpose.    While  the  ship  was 
being  towed  out,  we  received  our  powder,  the  ambassador's 
suite,  and  provisions  for  two  days  which  were  sent  to  us,  on 
board ;  and  so  great  was  the  governor's  attention,  that  he  fur- 
nished us  with  various  specimens  of  seeds,  having  heard  we 
were  desirous  of  carrying  some  with'uTtonCamtschatka.    In 
addition  to  these  he  sent  150  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  use  of 
the  officers,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  various  kinds  of 
vegetables ;  offering  even  to  provide  our  usual  supply  of  food 
for  the  next  day,  which  we  however  declined.    It  was  their  in- 
tention to  have  merely  towed  us  to  the  east  side  of  Papenberg ; 
but  T  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  ship  brought  to  the  west  side, 
and  though  they  appeared  surprised  at  this,  as  the  Dutch  never 
anchored  there,  they  did  it  very  willingly:  the  desire  to  part  as 
soon  as  possible  being  equally  strong  in  all  of  us.     At  four  we 
let  go  our  anchor  in  twenty-four  fathoms,  the  Banjos  and  inter- 
preters now  taking  a  hearty  leave  of  us.      In  most  of  them, 
however,  this  ceremony  appeared  to  be  an  acquired  lesson,  in 
which  the  heart  was  very  little  concerned ;  for,  except  the  honest 
Saka-Saburo  and  two  others,  who  had  not  forgotten  that  we 
were  no  Dutchmen,  all  the  rest  of  them  wished  us  a  happy 
voyage  to  Batavia !    We  now  bent  our  sails,  tor  which  we  had 
hitherto  had  no  opportunity,  hoisted  the  boats  on  board,  and  at 
five  the  next  morning  sailed  out  of  the  bay  with  a  moderate 
breeze  at  E.S.E.  very  glad  to  be  released  from  so  little  honour- 
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able  confinement,  which  might  have  been  the  prelude  to  a 
harder  fate. 

My  intention  of  sailing  back  between  Japan  and  Corea  was 
not  likely  to  give  much  pleasure  to  the  Japanese  government ; 
for  the  interpreters,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  organ  of 
the  governor,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  Jeddoese  mi- 
nistry, not  only  tried  every  art  to  persuade  us  of  the  impossibiUty 
of  passing  through  the  straits  of  Sangar,  asserting  that  they 
were  interspersed  with  rocks,  and  onlyjthree  Japanese  or  one 

J  Dutch  mile  wide,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  violent  currents ; 

pi  but  a  letter  was  even  addressed  to  the  ambassador  to  forbid 
our  approaching  any  where  near  the  Japanese  coast.  The  go- 
vernor, however,  made  us  a  verbal  promise,  that  in  case  we  were 
obliged,  either  by  the  currents  or  by  a  violent  gale,  to  anchor 
on  their  coast,  we  should  not  be  detained ;  and  orders  were  dis- 
patched along  the  coasts  of  Japan  to  this  effect,  in  return  for 
which  I  was  required  to  give  my  word  that  I  would  not  ap- 
proach the  shores  unless  absolutely  obliged  to  do  so;  and  they 
assured  me  that  they  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  my 
plighted  word.  I  explained  to  them,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  Nipon,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  me  to  examine  these  parts  with  care,  as  I  did  not  know,  by 
some  degrees,  the  exact  situation  of  the  straits  of  Sangar,  as 
even  the  best  European  charts  could  not  lay  them  down  with 
accuracy,  and  I  well  knew  the  impossibility  of  procuring  one  in 
Japan,  according  to  which  I  could  safely  direct  my  course.  It 
was  therefore  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  approach  close  to 
the  shore  in  searching  for  these  straits,  since  by  their  own  ac- 
count they  were  only  a  Dutch  mile  wide,  and  wc  might  easily 
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miss  them  if  we  passed  at  any  distance.  They  could  not  but 
admit  the  justice  of  my  observation;  and  I  therefore  obtained 
their  tacit  permission  to  examine  this  part  of  their  coast ; 
though  they  demanded,  that  upon  our  departure  from  Kamt- 
schatka  for  Russia,  I  should  not  approach  Japan,  which  I  will- 
ingly promised :  notwithstanding  all  this,  they  endeavoured,  by 
means  of  the  Dutch  factor,  DoeflF,  to  persuade  me  to  alter  ray 
determination;  but  the  motives  he  urged  were  still  less  power- 
ful in  my  mind,  as  he  merely  alleged  the  difficulty  of  the  na- 
vigation between  Japan  and  Corea,  a  circumstance  of  which  no 
Dutchman  could  then  speak  from  experience.  In  this  voyage 
we  had  only  been  preceded  by  La  Perouse;  and  to  his  dis- 
coveries I  was  desirous  of  adding  our  observations,  which,  if 
only  on  this  account,  could  not  fail  of  proving  interesting  to 
the  public.  ■..■■■■..•  .'^^'K'     -.  •;-.'.''     'i  v-;  no;.*!  ; 

As  it  seemed  unnecessary  for  the  Nadeshda  to  reach  Kanit- 
schatka  before  the  end  of  July,  I  was  desirous  of  employing 
these  three  months  in  filling  up  the  gaps,  which  the  celebrated 
French  discoverer,  who  was  the  first  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  geography  of  this  sea,  was  compelled  to  leave,  from  a  want 
of  time  :  for  the  whole  west  coast  of  Japan,  with  tlie  exception 
of  cape  Noto,  the  greater  part  of  that  of  Corea,  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Jesso,  the  south,  east,  and  north-west  coast  of  Sachalin, 
and  most  of  the  Kurile  islands,  were  hitherto  unexplored  by  any 
European  navigator,  and  I  had  my  choice  of  all  of  them.  The 
southern  part  of  Sachalin,  as  well  as  Aniwa  bay,  and  guiph 
Patience,  had  indeed  been  visited  by  the  Dutch  in  16'43  ;  but 
even  these  parts  required  to  be  examined  anew,  as  in  the  course 
of  160  years  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  geographical  situa- 
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tion  of  places  was  wonderfully  improved ;  and  without  such  re- 
examination our  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary  country  would 
still  have  continued  imperfect,  as  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  our  voyage  will  prove.  To  explore  the  north-west  and 
south-west  coast  of  Japan ;  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the 
straits  of  Sangar,  the  width  of  which  in  the  best  charts,  Arrow- 
smith's  South  Sea  Pilot  for  instance,  and  the  atlas  subjoined  to 
La  Perouse's  Voyage,  is  laid  down  as  100  miles,  while  the  Ja- 
panese merely  esteemed  it  to  be  a  Dutch  mile ;  to  examine 
the  west  coast  of  Jesso ;  to  find  out  the  island  of  Karaliito, 
which  in  some  new  charts,  compiled  after  a  Japanese  one,  is 
placed  between  Jesso  and  Sachalin,  and  the  existence  of  which 
appeared  to  me  very  probable  ;  to  explore  this  new  strait  and 
take  an  accurate  plan  of  the  island  of  Sachalin,  from  cape 
Crillon  to  the  north-west  coast,  from  whence,  if  a  good  harbour 
were  to  be  found  there,  I  could  send  out  my  long-boat  to  exa- 
mine the  supposed  passage  which  divides  Tartary  from  Sachalin ; 
and,  finally,  to  attempt  a  return  through  a  new  passage  between 
the  Kuriles,  north  of  the  canal  de  la  Boussole;  all  this  came 
into  my  plan,  and  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  execute 
part  of  it.  The  want  of  a  secure  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Sachalin  prevented  indeed  my  sending  the  long-boat  on  the 
proposed  expedition,  and  consequently  the  interesting  examina- 
tion, which  I  intended  to  have  instituted,  did  not  take  place. 
A  complete  plan  of  the  west  coast  of  Japan  and  of  the  straits 
of  Sangar  must  be  left  to  the  favourites  of  the  Japanese,  I  mean 
the  Dutch,  to  whom  it  may  perhaps  not  be  now  attributed  as 
a  crime  to  navigate  these  coasts.  With  respect  to  that  of 
Corea  from  36  to  42  degrees  of  latitude  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  present  exploring  age,  even  this  will  not  remain 
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long  unexamined,  particularly  as  a  trade  with  this  hitherto  un* 
known  people  promises  advantages  which  the  Japanese  are  un« 
able  to  avail  themselves  of.  A  fresh  examination  of  the  east 
coast  of  Jesso,  as  well  as  of  the  southernmost  Kuriles,  will 
probably  form  part  of  the  first  labours  of  the  Russians  in  this 
sea*.      I  :  ^ •.  I  ■■    [■.-,)■'         ..  I  '.  -  -i .     1 1  .....■-,.-■,.'•  .-v'"""- 


Upon  our  departure  from  Nangasaky  bay,  I  steered  a  more 
westerly  course  than  I  held  when  running  in  the  preceding  yearj 
and  there  now  appeared  behind  the  city  a  lofty  mountain  with 
a  flat  summit,  which  renders  the  entrance  very  remarkable. 
At  half  past  ten  it  bore  N.  E.  85*  in  a  line  with  the  tree  upon 
the  island  Iwo-Sima,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  my  description 
of  Nangasaky.  Our  distance  from  the  land  was  about  twelve 
miles,  and  the  depth  was  hitherto  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
fathoms:  the  ground  being  clayey  throughout.  At  noon  cape 
Nomo  bore  S.  E.  70*  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  off.  The  wind 
was  fresh  at  S.  E.  -vith  thick  hazy  weather.  Much  as  I  had 
wished  to  visit  the  parts  between  cape  Nomo  and  the  island  of 
Meac-sima,  and  to  fill  up  these  gaps  in  our  charts,  I  was  not 
only  prevented  by  the  thick  rainy  weather,  but  by  the  certain 
prospect  of  a  storm,  of  which  there  was  every  appearance  all 
the  morning,  and  which  are  here  always  very  violent  from  the 
south-east.     Prudence,  therefore,  obliged  me  to  avail  myself 
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*  In  Captain  Broughton's  Voyage  of  Discovery,  which  was  published  shortly 
after  our  departure  from  Russia,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  explored  almost  all  those 
parts  which  I  did  not  intend  to  examine ;  for  instance,  the  straits  of  Sangar,  the 
coast  of  Cores,  a  part  of  the  east  side  of  Jesso,  and  the  southern  Kuriles.  The 
east  coast  of  Jesso  alone  was  examined  by  both  of  us. 
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of  tha  fair  wind  in  order  to  double  the  dangerous  Gotto  islands : 
but  my  hopes  of  seeing  the  cape  of  that  name  before  evening 
entirely  vanished,  the  weather  being  so  thick,  that  we  only  once, 
and  then  but  for  a  moment,  perceived  one  of  the  mountains  on 
this  island.  Our  course  lay  between  this  cape  and  the  two 
small  islands  called  the  Asses  Ears.  We  could  not  see  eitlier  the 
one  or  the  other,  and  the  wind  had  already  increased  to  a  storm; 
but  these  two  points  had  been  ascertained  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy  upon  our  voyage  to  Nangasaky ;  and  during  the  clear 
weather,  although  we  were  at  some  distance,  we  had  perceived 
no  danger  between  them ;  besides  I  could  entirely  depend  upon 
my  chart,  in  which  the  distance  between  the  two  is  described 
as  thirty-two  miles,  double  what  Arrowsmith  assigns  to  it. 
Although  under  other  circumstances,  I  should  not  have  passed 
through  this  channel,  which  probably  was  never  navigated  be- 
fore without  extreme  caution,  as  the  Asses  Ears  may  perhaps 
be  connected  by  a  reef  of  rocks  with  the  Gotto  islands,  we  had 
now  no  other  alternative  than  either  to  sail  between  them  or 
return  to  Nangasaky,  and  nothing  but  the  most  absolute  neces- 
sity could  have  induced  me  to  choose  the  latter. 


.  !  !:,T 


About  seven  in  the  evening  I  calculated  upon  being  pretty 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  channel:  the  wind  at  this  time  was 
very  high,  with  violent  squalls  and  constant  rain.  The  ship 
under  close  reefed  topsails,  did  not  run  less  than  eight  knots, 
and  the  attention  of  every  one  was  strained  to  discover  any 
danger,  although  from  the  darkness  of  the  night  there  would 
have  been  but  little  hopes  of  avoiding  it,  in  case  any  had  sud- 
denly appeared.  At  eleven  at  night  we  were  already  twenty-r 
five  miles  to  the  westward  of  cape  Gotto.     This  was  quite 
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sufficient  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  ship  against  any  current 
which  might  have  carried  her  nearer  the  shore,  and  I  therefore 
taid  her  head  to  the  S.  W.  The  lead  was  hove  every  hour,  but 
we  could  not  find  ground  with  a  line  of  one  hundred  fathoms. 
At  day-break  we  continued  our  course  to  the  northward :  the 
wind  still  being  very  violent  from  the  S.  E.  with  a  heavy  sea, 
thick  weather,  and  constant  rain.  I  steered  first  N.  then  N.  N.  E. 
and  N.  E.  by  N.  between  the  island  of  Tsus  and  the  coast  of 
Japan.  About  noon  the  wind  became  more  moderate,  veering 
round  to  the  S.  W.  We  expected  that  it  would  soon  shift  to  the 
W.  and  N.  W.  which  is  here  commonly  the  case  after  a  south- 
easter, as  in  fact  it  did  shortly  after.  A  strong  current  to  the 
northward  had  considerably  accelerated  our  run,  for  in  the 
evening  it  cleared  up  a  few  moments,  when  we  perceived  land 
bearing  N.  N.  E.  This  I. at  first  supposed  to  be  the  coast  of 
Japan;  for  according  to  our  reckoning  we  were  still  forty  miles 
from  the  island  of  Tsus,  which  ought  besides  to  bear  N.  W. 
and  not  N.  E.  of  us.  The  current  which  during  the  two  last 
days  had  carried  us  nearly  a  mile  in  the  hour  N.  E.  42*  had 
nevertheless  brought  us  nearer  the  coast  of  Japan ;  and  I  was 
the  more  astonished  when,  the  next  morning,  I  was  convinced 
that  what  we  had  seen  was  the  island  of  Tsus.  After  this  for- 
tunate discovery  of  the  land  I  immediately  altered  my  course, 
beating  up  during  the  night;  a  task  which,  owing  to  the  heavy 
swell,  was  very  unpleasant,  although  the  wind  had  abated  much 
of  its  violence.  At  eight  o'clock  we  were  distant  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  southern  point  of  Tsus;  and  upon  heaving  the 
lead  found  eighty  fathoms  water  over  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  On 
the  20th  at  day-break  we  saw  Tsus  immediately  a-head  of  us  to 
the  northward,  and  about  half-past  five  perceived   also  the 
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coast  of  Japan  bearing  S.  £.  Being  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty-eight  miles,  we  could  not  ascertain  whether  what  we  saw 
consisted  of  several  islands,  forming,  perhaps,  a  continuation  of 
the  Gottos,  or  whether  it  was  one  continued  land,  and  con- 
sequently the  coast  of  Japan,  or  some  island  of  considerable 
extent  lying  near  to  it*.        .      i    .    ,..,     ,,,      .    .;  ,,   -.  .    ,. 

The  middle  of  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Japan  which  we  saw, 
and  of  which  a  line  of  about  fifteen  miles  ran  before  us  in  an 
almost  north  and  south  direction,  lies  in  33°  52'  latitude,  and 
230' 18' 30' longitude.  .  , 

The  stormy  thick  weather  we  had  met  with  immeditely  upon 
our  departure  from  Nangasaky  rendered  my  intention  of  ex- 
ploring the  west  side  of  the  Gotto  islands  completely  nugatory. 
We  had  determined  with  considerable  accuracy  several  points 
on  the  east  side  of  the  coasts,  and  this  had  afforded  us  the 
means  of  ascertaining  with  tolerable  correctness  the  number, 
size,  and  extent  of  these  islands  (which  perhaps  had  never  been 
hitherto  examined,  except  by  Captain  Colnett,  whose  journal 
has  not  been  published).  Indeed  we  might  have  examined  the 
whole  south-west  coast  of  Japan,  as  far  as  that  part  of  it  which 
lies  opposite  to  Tsus-sima,  without  breaking  the  promise  I  had 
given  to  the  Japanese,  as  our  course  necessarily  ran  along  this 
coast ;  but  all  my  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  very  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  weather. 


*  According  to  some  charts,  Iki,  which  is  an  island  not  much  inferior  to  Tsus 
in  size,  must  lie  in  this  direction. 
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At  day-break  we  perceived  the  land,  and  I  held  my  course 
parallel  with  the  island  of  Tsus.  At  8"  37'  the  east  end  of  it  bore 
exactly  west,  and  a  small  island,  laid  down  in  Arrowsmith's 
chart,  and  probably  discovered  by  Captain  Colnett,  for  which 
reason  1  shall  call  it  by  his  name,  due  east.  Our  latitude  at 
noon  was  34*  35'  55"  N.  and  the  longitude  by  our  three  chrono- 
meters, which  agreed  with  each  other  on  an  average  within 
thirty  seconds,  was  230*  16*  45".  The  north  extremity  of  Tsus 
at  that  time  bore  W.  by  N.  and  a  high  flat  mountain,  not  far 
from  this  point*S.  W.  85°;  at  one  the  north  end  of  the  island  bore 
nearly  west  of  us. 

Tsus  lies  in  an  almost  north  and  south  direction,  in  which  its 
greatest  length  is  thirty-five  miles.  We  could  form  no  accurate 
idea  of  its  width,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  miles,  and  perhaps  more;  for  we  saw  high  mountains  at 
some  distance  inland.  From  the  southern  end,  which  lies  in  la- 
titude 34*  06'  so'  and  longitude  230°  43'  00*,  the  island  takes 
an  almost  N.  £.  direction  as  far  as  a  point  of  land  that  runs  very 
much  out  to  the  eastward,  and  behind  this  it  appears  to  divide 
into  two ;  at  least  here  the  shore  forms  a  deep  bay,  in  the  back- 
ground of  which  the  land  probably  closes  again*.  From  this 
cape,  which  lies  in  latitude  34*  IS'  45"  and  longitude  230*  SO' 
15'',  the  island  takes  rather  a  westerly  direction.  This  I  have 
called  cape  Fida-Buengono,  afler  the  worthy  governor  of  Nan- 
gasaky,  who,  during  our  stay  there,  conducted  himself  with  a 


*  In  the  original  Japanese  ohartTsus-simais  actiiftlly  laid  down  as  two  islands, 
which  are  separated  by  a  narrow  channel. 
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degree  of  moderation  towards  us  which  we  would  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  despotic  agent  of  a  tyrannical  master.  The 
north  point  of  Tsus  lies,  according  to  Dr.  Homer's  observations, 
in  latitude  34' 40' S(y  and  longitude  230*  SO  30";  the  above, 
mentioned  flat  mountain  not  far  from  this  point  in  latitude  34° 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  this  island  are  much  more 
hilly  than  the  southern ;  yet  even  here  we  saw  some  of  a  tolera- 
ble height,  with  white  spots  upon  them,  which  we  tof)k  for 
snow,  though  perhaps  they  were  merely  chalk  cliffs ;  and  the 
whole  island  consists  of  a  chain  of  pretty  high  hills  divided  by 
deep  valleys.  Although  we  did  not  pass  near  enough  to  the  shore 
to  judge  of  the  state  of  cultivation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  well  attended  to,  both  on  account  of  its  situation,  and  of 
the  known  industry  of  the  Japanese.  The  number  of  beautiful 
bays  and  harbours  which  we  could  clearly  distinguish,  must  very 
much  facilitate  the  intercourse  with  its  eastern  and  western 
neighbours;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Coreers,  who  for  some  time 
past  have  broken  off  all  communication  with  Japan,  still  visit 
this  island  for  the  sake  of  its  trade*.  i. 

We  found  the  variation  of  the  compass  to  be  only  a  few  mi- 


*  If  one  might  credit  the  reports  of  the  Japanese  interpreters  in  Nangasaky,  the 
emperor  of  Japan  still  asserts  a  claim  to  the  possession  of  Corea,  which  is  governed 
by  the  princes  of  Tsussima ;  yet  this  assertion  ap^iears  to  me  to  be  »n  idle  bonst, 
similar  to  the  fuble  which  they  wished  to  impose  upon  us  respecting  the  prince 
of  Satzuma,  from  whose  family  the  kings  of  the  Likeo  islands  are  still  chosen,  as 
I  have  related  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  volume. 
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nutcs  west ;  and  the  drpth  of  water,  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve 
to  fifleen  mikH  from  the  eait  side  of  the  island,  seventy-five 
fathoms  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand,  clay,  and  muscle  shells. 
Colnett's  island  is  a  naked  rock  of  a  circular  form,  six  or  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  and  not  unlike  Hood  island,  classed  by 
Captain  Cook  among  the  Mendozas. — It  lies  in  latitude  34*  16' 
3(y,  and  longitude  230*  04'  15';  is  about  twenty-three  miles 
distant  from  cape  Fida-fiuengono,  to  the  eastward  of  it,  as  I 
have  already  stated*.    Tn  the  chart  to  La  Perouse's  voyage, 
the  north  end  of  Tsus  lies  in  34*  42'  30^  N.  which  coincides 
within  2'  with  the  latitude  we  observed:  but  we  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  discover  a  difference  of  36^  which  our  observa- 
tions made  it  more  to  the  westward  than  in  La  Perouse's  chart. 
It  was  only  two  days  since  we  had  quitted  a  port  of  which  we  had 
ascertained  the  longitude  by  more  than  a  thousand  lunar  observa- 
tions, and  where  Dr.  Horner  had  most  carefully  tried  our  chrono- 
meters; and  I  could  not  therefore  hesitate  in  giving  the  preference 
to  ours,  had  I  not  even  met  with  another  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  calculation  of  the  longitude.     On  the  26th  May,  1787,  at 
noon,  the  longitude  of  La  Perouse's  ship,  according  to  the  chart, 
was  117°  33',  foui  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  the  north  point  of 
Tsus.     Upon  this  day  Dagelet  measured  on  board  La  Boussole 
some  lunar  distances,  which  gave  for  the  longitude  reduced  to 
noon  =  127*  12'  east  of  Paris.    Triesnecker,  who  has  corrected 


*  As  tliis  island  is  laid  down  in  Arrowsmith's  chart  well  to  the  east  of  the  north 
end  of  Tsus,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Captain  Colnett  must  have  sailed  by 
Tsus  in  thick  hazy  weather,  and  only  seen  the  east  point,  which  he  mistook  for  the 
north.  In  Arrowgmith'ft  chart,  the  latitude  of  the  small  island,  as  well  as  of  the 
north  end  of  Tsus,  is  =  34°  23'. 
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most  of  the  longitudes  derived  from  lunar  observations  dur- 
ing this  voyage,  by  the  solar  and  lunar  observations  insti- 
tuted at  Greenwich  at  the  same  time,  found  the  longitude  by 
this  observation  of  Dagelet  to  be  230"  39'  west  of  Greenwich, 
which  deducting  the  4'  by  which  the  meridian  point  was  more 
to  the  westward  than  the  north  end  of  Tsus,  makes  the  longi- 
tude of  this  point  to  be  330*  35',  consequently  only  3'  more  to 
the  eastward  than  by  our  watches.  This  clearly  proved  an  en'or 
in  the  chronometer*,  according  to  which  the  chart  of  La  Pe- 
rouse's  voyage  was  constructed ;  and  at  that  moment  I  only  re- 
gretted that  Dagelet,  who  shared  the  unfortunate  fate  of  his 
commander,  was  prevented  from  preparing  corrected  tables  of 
the  chronometers  Nos.  18  and  19.  However,  to  my  great  joy  I 
found  these  in  the  third  volume  of  La  Perouse's  voyage,  where 
the  true  longitude  of  the  ship  on  the  26th  May  is  given  at  127° 
4'  52'  east  of  Paris-f.  If,  therefore,  we  calculate  the  4'  by  which 
the  meridian  longitude  of  La  Boussole  on  the  26th  May  is  laid 
down  in  the  chart,  more  to  the  westward  than  the  north  end 
of  Tsus,  La  Perouse's  longitude  of  this  island  varies  only  one 
minute  from  ours.     This  proves  the  accuracy  of  the  correction 


*  I  have  often  been  surprised  that  La  Perouse,  who  had  so  extensive  a  collection 
of  scientific  instruments  on  board  his  two  ships,  should  not,  besides  Barthoud's 
watch,  have  been  provided  with  an  English  chronometer.  Tlie  two  pocket  chro- 
nometers Nos.  25  anil  29  scarcely  merited  the  name,  as  they  were  found  oven  at 
Chili  to  be  useless.  An  English  East  India  ship  liaa  seldom  less  than  three,  and 
generally  several  more  upon  trial. 

■f  By  the  correction  tables  for  No.  18,  the  longitude  on  the  2Bth  at  noon  is  127* 
23'  1 1'.  It  is  indeed  there  expressed,  that  the  amended  longitudes  according  to 
No.  18  are  laid  down  in  the  chart;  this  is  not,  however,  always  the  case,  at  least 
not  for  the  26th  May. 
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table  prepared  for  No.  19  by  Dagelet  on  board  the  Boussole, 
and  must  procure  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  longitudes  we 
assign.  With  respect  to  the  Pik  de  Langle,  cape  Crillon,  and 
cape  Aniwa,  three  important  points,  the  situation  of  which  was 
observed  with  the  greatest  attention  both  by  La  Perouse  and 
ourselves,  the  difference  between  Dagelet's  true  longitude  and 
that  which  we  observed  is  equally  trifiing.  This  discovery, 
which  gave  great  pleasure  to  Dr.  Horner  and  myself,  is  besides 
so  far  of  importance,  that  in  all  the  observations  made  by  La 
Perouse  on  his  voyage  from  Manilla  to  Kamtschatka  there 
exists  an  error  in  the  longitude  amounting  at  length  to  a  degree, 
but  which  disappears  if  you  examine  his  chart  according  to  the 
above-mentioned  tables  of  Dagelet*. 


As  La  Perouse  makes  no  mention  of  the  island  of  Tsus  in  his 
journal,  1  think  it  very  probable  that  he  took  the  land  he  saw 
on  the  evening  of  the  25th  May  after  sunset  bearing  E.  b.  N.  to 
E.  S.  E.  to  be  the  coast  of  Japan.  Yet  this  could  only  have 
been  the  southern  part  of  Tsus,  as  from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  until  five  the  next  morning  he  had  run  twenty-seven 
miles  E.N.  E.,  which  is  nearly  the  whole  length  of  Tsus.  At 
five  in  the  morning  he  altered  his  course  to  N.  b.  E.  (See 
No.  44  in  La  Perouse's  Atlas.)  Buache,  who  constructed  the 
charts  to  La  Perouse's  Voyage,  very  justly  concluded  that  the 
land  he  saw  to  the  eastward  on  the  25th  and  26th  May  was  the 


*  111  our  dmrt  I  have  adopted  this  correction  with  regard  to  cape  Noto  ami  iht 
whole  west  coast  of  Sachalin.  The  extent  of  Sachaliu  is  thus  increased  from  fifty 
to  sixty  miles. 
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island  of  Tsus,  and  consequently  adopted  the  latitudes  of 
the  extreme  points  of  this  land  as  the  latitude  of  the  north 
and  south  end  of  Tsus.  But  it  appears  to  me  very  likely 
that  La  Perouse  himself  did  not  so  conceive  it,  otlierwise  he 
would  not  have  neglected  to  mention  the  situation  of  this 
island,  which  before  him  was  never  seen  by  any  European  navi- 
gator. This  too  would  have  been  a  very  pardonable  error,  for 
in  all  the  old  charts  Tsus  is  laid  down  much  nearer  the  coast 
of  Japan  than  we  found  it  to  be,  and  La  Perouse  might  have 
just  as  well  taken  the  land  he  saw  to  the  eastward  for  the  island 
of  Iki,  or  any  other  of  those  lying  close  to  Japan,  as  for  Tsus 
or  Japan  itself,  and  Tsus  is  in  fact  a  Japanese  possession.  La 
Perouse  esteems  the  width  of  the  channel  between  Japan  and 
Corea  to  be  forty-five  miles  ;  but  as  that  between  Tsus  and  the 
coast  of  Japan  which  we  saw  was  likewise  from  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  miles,  the  whole  distance  from  Corea  to  Japan,  even 
where  nearest  each  other,  must  be  about  seventy-five  miles :  a 
distance  which  must  be  still  farther  increased,  if  the  land  seen 
by  us  was  Iki,  and  not  the  coast  of  Japan. 

After  quitting  the  island  of  Tsus  we  proceeded  in  our  course 
to  the  northward  and  eastward,  at  first  with  a  fair  wind,  but 
which  shortly  afterwards  veered  to  the  north-east.  On  the  22d 
April  at  noon  we  again  saw  the  const  of  Japan,  bearing  E.S.  E., 
although  according  to  Arrowsmith's  chart  we  should  at  that 
time  have  been  150  miles  distant.  The  thickness  of  the  weather 
certainly  prevented  our  having  any  observation ;  but  by  the 
ship's  reckoning,  which  I  corrected  according  to  the  current 
observed  on  the  following  day,  our  latitude  was  then  3.5*  59', 
and  the  longitude  by  the  chronometers  228"  03'  30"  W.     We 
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worked  up  with  the  wind  dead  against  us,  that  we  might  get 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  shore;  and  about  five  in  the  afternoon 
we  were  within  nine  or  ten  miles,  at  whicli  distance  we  could 
find  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms.  The  northern- 
most point  of  a  promontory,  of  a  tolerable  height,  and  which 
had  a  kind  of  dent  in  the  centre  of  it,  bore  at  that  time  due 
east ;  and  E.  S.  E.  of  us  was  a  deep  bight.  The  coast,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  trended  towards  the  S.  W.  consisting  of 
a  tolerably  high  land  surmounted  by  two  hills.  The  highest,  of 
a  conical  form,  bore  S.  E.  16°,  the  other  due  soutii  of  us.  A 
range  of  very  high  hills,  lying  far  inland,  stretched  from  the  S.  W. 
towards  the  >J .  E.,  and  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  miles 
beyond  the  bight  and  promontory  just  mentioned.  Our  dis- 
tance from  the  latter  was  not  more  than  ten  miles,  and  the  air, 
although  not  clear,  was  much  more  so  than  to  the  southward ;  yet 
the  north  point  of  the  promontory  evidently  appeared  as  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  the  chain  of  hills  inland  dis- 
appeared entirely  beliind  it.  This  made  me  believe  that  the 
headland  was  an  island,  and  probably  that  which  bears  in  the 
charts  the  name  of  Oki,  and  of  which  the  latitude  agreed  pretty 
well  with  this,  although  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  Oki  had 
been  much  larger,  while  the  length  of  the  one  we  saw  could  not 
have  been  more  than  ten  miles  in  a  N.  E.  and  S.  ^\ .  direction. 


IHil 


The  high  round  hill  which  1  have  called  after  the  celebrated 
astronomer  the  Baron  von  Zacli,  lies  in  35°  2.5'  i^O  N.  and  22?' 
40'  W. ;  the  middle  of  the  bay  or  bight  in  35"  32 .  In  this 
bay  Ave  saw  a  number  of  boats,  which  all  directed  their  course 
towarils  the  channel  that  separates  the  island  from  the  main, 
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and  which,  probably  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  an  Euro- 
pean ship,  hastened  to  give  information  of  it  to  their  govern- 
ment. At  a  short  distance  from  the  south  point  of  the  promon- 
tory there  is,  within  the  bay,  a  small  island,  but  the  coast  ap- 
peared clear  from  rocks  and  shelves;  and  had  the  weather 
been  fine,  we  should  infallibly  have  removed  all  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  this  promontory. 

During  the  night  we  continued  our  course  under  easy  sail  to 
the  northward.  At  day-break  we  perceived  the  land  bearing 
E.  N.  E.  and  I  immediately  stood  in  towards  it :  the  wind,  how- 
ever, did  not  permit  us  to  lay  a  better  course  than  S.  E.  by  E. 
About  eight,  the  land  that  we  had  seen  the  day  before,  and 
which  I  had  taken  for  an  island,  appeared  bearing  S.  £.  18* ; 
but  the  weather  was  at  this  time  so  foggy  and  thick  that  I 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  follow  the  coast  towards  the 
northward,  more  land  appearing  successively  in  that  direction. 
This  coast  presented  a  constant  change  of  high  craggy  hills  and 
abrupt  valleys.  The  most  remaikable  point  was  a  conical  hill, 
lying,  according  to  our  observations,  in  latitude  36*  06'  and 
longitude  227*  09'.  At  noon  it  bore  due  east,  and  the  northern- 
most land  we  could  distinguish,  N.E.  82*.  At  six  o'clock  we 
lost  sight  of  it  entirely,  the  coast  probably  taking  from  the  ex- 
treme northern  point,  which  lies  in  36°  14'  and  217'  10',  and 
which  at  six  o'clock  bore  S.  E.  by  E.  }  E.,  a  very  decided 
easterly  direction,  and  the  Avind  not  allowing  us  to  hold  a 
better  course  than  N.  and  N.  by  E.  During  this  run  the  lead 
had  frequently  been  hove,  but  we  could  never  strike  the  ground 
with  a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms. 
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Future  navigators  with  whom  it  may  be  a  principal  object  to 
examine  the  west  coast  of  Japan,  must  decide  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  Oki.  I  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  land  seen  the 
preceding  day  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  might  be  this  island, 
yet  the  smallness  of  its  size  immediately  raised  doubts  in  my 
mind ;  and  I  now  believe  what  we  saw  on  the  22d  April  between 
35°  15  and  35°  45'  was  a  part  of  Nipon,  while  the  land  we  per- 
ceived the  next  day  between  36'  01'  and  36°  14'  was  either  Oki 
or  one  of  the  small  islands,  by  which,  according  to  the  old  charts 
of  Japan,  that  of  Oki  is  surrounded  *.  Whether  the  land  we 
saw  was  part  of  Nipon  or  the  island  of  Oki,  the  astronomical 
position  of  these  points  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth 
degree  of  latitude  will  greatly  facilitate  the  determination  of  the 
western  boundaries  of  this  kingdom,  which,  though  it  has  been 
known  these  three  hundred  years,  is  still  unexamined  ;  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  our  seeing  this  land,  must  be  above  a  hundred 
miles  greater  in  extent  than  it  is  laid  down  in  Arrowsmith's  chart, 
in  which  navigators  justly  repose  the  greatest  confidence.  The 
same  reason  must  render  the  Japatiese  sea  much  narrower  be- 
tween the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude. 

After  losing  sight  of  the  land  I  continued  my  course  towards 


*  Those  who  would  find  fault  with  me  for  not  having  decided  this  doubtful  point, 
I  refer  to  tlie  plan  I  had  laid  down  for  my  observations  on  this  voyage,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  circumstances  which  prevented  my  approaching  the  west  coast  of 
.lapan.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  very  incorrect  charts  of  this  coast  that  we  saw 
the  land  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  degrees  of  latitude,  believing  ut 
the  lime  our  distance  to  have  been  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  it,  and  it  is 
nuieli  to  be  lamented,  that  in  the  two  days  during  which  we  remained  upon  this 
coast,  the  weather  was  so  extremely  unfavourable  to  us. 
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the  N.  E.  but  as  the  wind  constantly  blew  from  that  quarter  and 
from  E.  N.  E.  our  progress  was  very  trifling.  On  the  26th 
April  in  37°  43'  N.  and  226°  30'  W.  we  had  very  fine  clear  wea- 
ther and  a  calm  sea ;  of  these  we  availed  ourselves  to  make  se- 
veral observations  with  two  compasses  of  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  which  was  from  2°  09'  40*  to  3*  41'  30*;  the  mean  is 
therefore  2*  58'  west.  In  preparing  my  chart  of  the  Japanese 
sea,  I  have,  however,  made  no  remarks  on  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  finding  it  one  moment  one  or  two  degrees  east,  and  at 
another  time  as  much  west;  and  this  was  not  only  the  case 
here,  but  likewise  along  the  whole  coast  of  Jesso.  La  Perousc 
also  found  the  same  trifling  variation  during  his  voyage  in  this 
sea;  and  in  latitude  29*  30' and  longitude  224°  40',  he,  like 
ourselves,  found  the  variation  only  a  few  minutes  west.  This 
coincidence  is  certainly  accidental,  but  it  proves,  as  do  all  the 
observations  made  in  these  parts  between  thirty  and  fifty  degrees 
of  latitude,  that  the  variation  of  the  needle  must  be  extremely 
trifling. 


In  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  April  in  latitude  58°  33'  and 
longitude  226*  12'  we  observed  a  violent  breaking  of  the  sea; 
we  sounded  repeatedly,  but  were  unable  to  find  any  bottom  with 
a  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms.  The  ship's  way,  although  the  wind 
was  very  fresh,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm,  was,  at  the  most, 
two  knots,  and  she  frequently  refused  to  answer  the  helm. 
This  comparatively  slow  advance,  and  the  difficulty  of  steer- 
ing, could  only  be  ascribed  to  a  violent  current.  It  rained 
very  much,  the  weather  was  gloomy,  without  being  threaten- 
ing, though  the  barometer  seemed  to  announce  a  storm, 
having  fallen  to  twenty-nine  inches  two  lines.     I  accordingly 
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took  the  necessary  steps  for  the  night,  but  to  no  purpose,  for 
the  next  morning  we  had  clear  weather.  La  Perouse  Hkewise 
mentions  the  great  depression  of  the  barometer  in  these  seas, 
without  any  storm  ensuing,  and  indeed  pretty  nearly  in  the  same 
longitude  and  latitude  in  which  we  observed  this  phenomenon. 
It  would  certainly  be  curious  to  ascertain  by  a  variety  of  obser- 
vations, whether  tlie  barometer  in  these  parts,  as  well  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  cape  Horn,  is  always  in  this  depressed  state;  La 
Perouse,  as  well  as  ourselves,  having  experienced  it  here  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner,  and  we  again  observing  it  so  in  the  sea  of 
Ochotzk  and  near  the  Kuriles ;  or  whether  this  depression  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  an  accidental  similarity  in  the  atmosphere.  On 
the  day  of  our  departure  from  Nangasaky,  the  air  was  thick  and 
foggy,  with  violent  rain  and  a  heavy  storm,  when  the  barometer 
only  fell  to  twenty-nine  inches.  This  depression  increased  daily, 
though  almost  imperceptibly,  during  a  whole  week,  and  yet  we 
had  afterwards  the  finest  weather.  :.7  JUu\u  \i   u. 


I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  visit  the 
west  coast  of  Japan ;  but  from  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude 
I  might  have  commenced  my  examination  without  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  breaking  my  word,  the  situation  of  the  straits 
of  Sangar  being  in  fact  so  uncertain  that  I  might  just  as  well 
have  found  it  a  degree  to  the  southward  as  I  did  one  to  the 
north  of  what  I  expected.  On  the  30th  April  I  had  an  observa- 
tion in  latitude  39*  22',  and  therefore  steered  due  east,  in  order 
to  reach  the  parallel  of  39';  the  current  for  some  days  past  hav- 
ing set  to  the  south-west.  It  was  now,  however,  north-east, 
and  instead  of  finding  the  land  in  latitude  39%  to  my  no  small 
mortification,  we  met  with  it,  by  steering  an  east  course,  in  39°  40'. 
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On  the  1st  May  we  perceived  it  bearing  E.  N.  E.  at  the  distance 
of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  :  it  had  quite  the  appearance 
of  an  island,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  being  that  of  Iwo-sima, 
laid  down  in  the  charts  nearly  in  39°  between  cape  Sangar  and 
Jacata  bay;  but  the  next  day  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  no 
island,  but  a  promontory  projecting  very  much  to  the  west,  and 
distinguishable  by  a  high  mountain  with  a  rounded  summit 
lying  in  the  centre  of  it.  This  promontory  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  in  circumference,  and  in  39*  50'  CK/  N.  and  220*  16'  0(/  W. ; 
this,  at  least,  is  the  situation  of  the  mountain,  which  is  quite  in 
its  centre,  and  of  which  the  sides  gradually  slope  down  in  all 
directions.  The  south  point  lies  in  39*  46* ;  the  N.  E.  in  40°  (X)'. 
This  remarkable  headland  I  have  called  the  Russian's  promon- 
tory. Its  southern  side  is  invariably  hilly,  consisting  of  a  row  of 
projecting  points  of  land.  The  shores  are  steep  cliffs,  and  a  rock 
of  considerable  size,  having  another  near  it,  is  particularly  con- 
spicuous at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore.  The  northern 
side  of  this  cape  forms  a  large  bay,  and  the  land  on  its  south 
side  falls  away  very  much  to  the  east,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  an  island,  as  on  the  first  day  we  conceived  it  to 
be ;  nor  were  we  convinced  of  the  contrary,  until  by  sailing  into 
the  bay  we  clearly  distinguished  its  connection  with  the  land 
behind  it:  it  may,  however,  be  separated  from  it  by  a  very 
narrow  channel. 

The  strong  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  this  promontory  rendered 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  latitude  of  its  different  points 
almost  impossible,  nor  could  we  succeed  in  making  a  correct 
drawing  of  the  coast,  as  we  could  not  bring  the  points  to  agree. 
If  the  latitude  could  be  ascertained  every  hourAvith  that  precision 
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with  which  we  can  determine  the  longitude  by  means  of  a  chro- 
nometer, when  an  error  of  a  few  minutes  in  the  former  has  no 
great  effect  upon  the  latter,  we  might  then  bid  defiance  to  the 
strongest  currents  in  surveying  any  coast ;  but  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues a  doubtful  problem  how  to  obtain  the  geographical  lati- 
tude by  observation  as  often  as  is  desirable,  or  at  least  as  often 
as  can  be  done  with  respect  to  the  longitude,  we  roust  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  take  a  very  accurate  survey  of  any  coast  while 
in  the  act  of  sailing  by  it. 

On  the  1st  May,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  approached 
within  five  miles  of  the  shore,  at  which  distance  we  had  no 
soundings  with  a  line  of  seventy  fathoms.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  promontory  we  observed  a  waterfall,  and  on  the  N.  W.  a 
bight,  that  appeared  to  offer  complete  shelter  to  any  ships  which 
might  anchor  in  it.  A  vast  number  of  craft  was  sailing  about 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  land ;  but  in  no  place  could  we  discover 
any  houses.  Owing  to  the  thick  weather,  we  could  not  distin- 
guish the  continuation  of  the  land  from  the  Russian's  promon- 
tory; but  fix)m  the  direction  of  the  clouds,  it  appeared  most 
probably  due  south.  The  variation  of  the  compass  in  a  mean  of 
the  observations  made  on  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  this  day 
was  found  to  be  0*  04'  3(f  W. 

The  clear  weather  on  the  next  day  very  much  favoured  our 
examination  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Japan ;  and  more  par- 
ticularly our  search  for  the  straits  of  Sangar.  I  sailed  along  the 
shore,  keeping  as  close  in  as  possible.  The  land  behind  the 
northern  point  of  the  Russian's  promontory,  which  is  low,  and 
ends  to  the  eastward  in  a  long  line  of  rocks,  falls  short  off  in 
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the  latter  direction,  and  forms  a  large  bay.  Here  we  fancied  that 
we  perceived  an  inlet :  and  in  the  hopes  of  its  proving  to  be  the 
straits  of  Sangar,  which  we  looked  for  almost  in  every  creek,  I 
immediately  steered  towards  it ;  but  we  found  that  all  the  land 
hung  pretty  well  together,  and  in  the  back-ground  perceived 
lofty  hills  stretching  north  and  south.  At  seven  in  the  morning 
we  were  at  the  utmost  four  miles  from  the  shore,  and  had  sound- 
ings with  a  line  of  fifty-fjve  fathoms  over  a  bottom  of  clay  mixed 
with  small  stones.  i.*     ;,..!'  ,> 


In  latitude 40*  50'  and  longitude  219°  54'  we  perceived  a  town, 
with  a  port  and  several  vessels  lying  at  anchor;  the  valley  in 
which  it  was  built  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  cultivated. 
Corn-fields,  meadows  in  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle 
were  grazing,  and  groups  of  trees,  apparently  more  the  work  of 
art  than  of  nature,  beautified  this  district.  The  shore  was 
throughout  sandy,  and  a  heavy  surf  seemed  to  render  landing 
very  difficult  here,  except  in  a  small  spot  which  looked  like  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  where  the  little  flotilla  lay  ..t  anchor.  This 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  course  of  a  vessel  which  we  had 
seen  all  the  morning  sailing  towards  this  place,  and  which  made 
a  considerable  tour  northward  in  order  to  fetch  into  the  harbour. 
At  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  the  shore  we  found  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms  over  a  bottom  of  hard  clay  and 
sand.  In  addition  to  this  httle  town  we  perceived  several 
groups  of  houses  scattered  along  the  shore,  probably  the  abode 
of  fishermen.  A  number  of  whales  were  sporting  around  the 
ship.  A  line  of  very  high  mountains  covered  with  snow  ran 
northwards  from  the  valley,  terminating  in  a  broken  point  of 
laud,  bearing  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  due  north  of 
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and  uii  no  other  land  appeared  behind  this,  we  felt  pretty, 
confident,  although  it  did  not  prove  so,  of  itH  being  ca|ie 
Sangar.  Towards  this  promontory  we  steered  with  a  mo- 
derate bree^^e ;  tlie  clear  ^v«ather  allowing  us  to  take  some  lunar 
distances  for  the  determination  or  rather  confirmation  of  the 
longitude  given  by  our  timepieces.  Six  sets  gave  in  the  mean' 
220*  00  W.  No.  128  at  the  same  time  was  220*  11'  45';  the 
true  longitude  was  220*  11'  15'';  by  the  ship's  reckoning  it  wai 
=  219*  52'.  r 

About  five  o'clock  four  large  boats  put  off  from  the  town, 
which  then  bore  S.  E.  and  rowed  towards  us  in  the  greatest 
hurry.  The  number  of  people,  of  whom  there  were  twenty-five 
or  Uiirty  in  each  boat,  rendered  their  intention  rather  suspicious; 
but  though  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  they,  could  be  hostile* 
amsidering  the  well-known  strictness  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment, still  I  thought  it  prudent  to  load  the  guns  and  put  the 
soldiers  under  arms.  By  six  t)'clock  they  overtook  us :  we  called 
to  them  in  Japanese,  requesting  they  would  come  on  board ;  but 
of  this  they  appeared  afraid.  A  fter  having  sailed  twice  round  the 
ship,  and  considered  it  with  tlfe  greatest  attention,  they  hauled 
up  their  sails,  and  returned  towards  the  town.  The  governor  of 
the  place  had  in  all  probability  sent  them  off  to  observe  our  ship, 
his  curiosity  having  been  excited  by  its  appearance,  as  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  European  v«s8el  ever  seen  on  this  coast  of 
Japan,  and  perhaps  he  fancied  that  he  could  infer  our  inten* 
lions  from  our  manoeuvres.  These  boats  were  rowed  according 
to  the  European  fashion,  not  by  the  alternate  sidling  movement 
of  the  men  as  in  Nangasaky  and  on  the  north  parts  of  Japan; 
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a  circumstance  which  induced  us  to  believe  that  their  crews  con* 
aasted  of  Coreen  pirates*.  !    •        i  •  <  ;         > 

Towards  sun-set  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  coast, 
^m  which  we  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  miles  distant. 
The  snowtopt  mountains  ending  in  a  point  of  land  to  the 
northward,  and  of  which  the  nuist  lofty  appeared  to  belong  to 
a  chain  farther  inland ;  the  beautiful  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town;  and  the  high  hills  to  the  southward,  rendered  the 
scene  truly  picturesque ;  nor  was  it  a  little  improved  by  the  clear 
atmosphere  and  mild  air  with  which  we  worked  the  ship  under 
easy  sail  throughout  the  night.  On  the  3d  May  at  day-break  wc 
set  all  sail  and  »teered  along  the  coast.  Its  directk>n  here  was 
N  •  W.  the  same  as  the  chain  of  mountains  which  we  had  seen 
on  the  preceding  day.  A  headland  of  tolerable  height  advanced 
considerably  towards  the  west,  and,  like  the  Russian's  promon- 
tory, bore  the -appearance  of  an  island ;  but  the  vicinity  in  which 
w«  Avere  to  the  land  convinced  us  that  it  joined  on  to  the  nmin. 
This  headland,  the  middle  of  which  lies  in  latitude  40°  37'  40*, 
and  longitude  220*  11'  SO',  I  liave  called  cape  Gamally,  after  my 
worthy  fnead  the  general  of  that  nan^e,  and  inspector  of  the 
corps  of  marine  cadets.     It  forms  a  very  remarkable  point  on 
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'*  Upon  our  arrival  in  Kamtscliutka  [  was  infonned  by  the  native  of  Japan  whom 
we  had  Irft  there,  that  there  is  on  the  west  side  of  Japan,  not  far  from  t\u:  straits 
of  Son^ar,  a  smaU  town  inhabited  by  pirates.  It  i»  probable  that  the  one  we  saw 
was  the  same,  anddiat  tlie  four  bouts  which  came  oft' us  iiud  the  intention  of  rub- 
bing us,  from  which  they  were  deterred  by  the  size  of  tlic  sliip,  a  larger  on*" 
perfascps  ;ttian  thry  had  ever  seen  before. 
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ibis  coHBt,  and  aflsuines  a  diflferent  direction,  tint  N.  E.  and 
tlien  £.  N.  K.  in  which  I  followed  it  forvome  distance,  in  the 
momentary  expectation  of  finding  the  entrance  to  the  straits  of 
Sangar.  liere  we  saw  a  remarkably  high  mountain  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  entirely  covered  with  snow.  This,  to  which  I  have 
assigned  the  name  of  peakTile8ius,afterthe  naturalist  of  our  ship, 
is  in  40*  40'  40'  N.  and  219*  49'  W.  My  hopes,  in  consequence 
of  the  easterly  direction  of  the  coast,  of  being  within  the  en> 
trance  of  the  straits  of  Sangar,  soon  vanished ;  for  we  began  to  dis« 
tinguish  land  tQ  the  northward,  connected  with  that  to  the  east, 
and  forming  a  large  bay,  whose  northern  point  was  a  very  far* 
projecting  promontory,  which  we  |)erceived  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Towards  this  I  shaped  my  course,  after  we  were  convinced  that 
there  was  no  inlet  to  tlie  bay.  Precisely  at  fifty«fo«r  minutes 
after  the  culmination  of  the  sun  it  bore  east  of  us,  at  a  distance 
at  the  farthest  of  three  or  four  miles :  as  we  had  a  very  good 
observation  at  noon,  the  situation  of  this  cape  was  most  accu- 
rately determined,  and  is  41'  9'  15'  N.  and  219*  53'  OO'  W.  It 
appears  like  a  craggy,  abrupt  mass  of  naked  rocks  of  a  yellow 
colour,  hangiilg  on  to  a  chain  of  lofly  snowtopt  mountains. 
To  this  promontory  I  have  given  the  name  of  Greig. 


From  cape  Greig  the  coast  again  assumed  a  N.  £.  direction 
as  far  as  another  promontory,  and  then  due  east.  The  appear- 
ance of  lofty  snowtopt  mountains  to  the  N.  N.  W.  which  like- 
wise followed  an  easterly  direction,  convinced  us  that  these  be- 
longed to  Jesso  or  Matzumay,  and  that  here  must  be  the  sChiits 
of  Sangar,  as  we  shortly  afterwards  found  to  be  the  case.  The 
cape  on  the  point  of  Nipon,  from  whence  the  coast  takes  jUi 
easterly  direction,  is  cape  Sangar.    In  Jesso,  lying  due  north  of 
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this,  is  another  promontory,  which  I  named  Nadeshda  after  my 
ship,  and  from  whence  the  soutli  coast  of  tbis  island  hkewise  as- 
sumes an  easterly  direction.  These  are,  therefore^  the  two  pro- 
montories that  form  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Sangar, 
and  of  which  cape  Sangar  lies  in  latitude  41°  16'  30"  and  longi- 
tude 219*  46',  and  cape  Nadeshda  in  41*  25'  10"  and  219*  50' 30", 
so  that  the  width  of  tlie  western  entrance  of  these  celebrated 
straits  is  only  nine  niilcs  instead  of  a  hundred  and  ten,  as  laid 
down  in  some  charts*.  In  front  of  cape  Nadeshda  are  several 
rocks,  upon  which  the  waves  broke  with  considerable  violence. 

In  the  year  1802  there  appeared  in  St.  Petersburg  a  chart  oi" 
tlie  Russian  discoveries  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Great 
ocean,  published  under  the  supcrintendance  of  the  learned  engi- 
neer General  V.  Suchtelen  of  the  depot  of  charts.  In  this  the 
west  coast  of  Jesso  was  laid  down>  for  the  first  time,  with  con- 


*  La  Pcrouse  has  adopted  this  great  widtli  of  the  straits  of  Sangur  after  the 
Dutch  captain  Vries,  although  it  is  much  more  correctly  laid  down  in  earlier  charts. 
In  Seheuchzer's  map  of  Japan,  for  instance,  it  is  only  fifteen  miles,  and  in  the  French 
chart  of  the  discoveries  of  the  Russians,  which  the  late  minister  of  commerce, 
U.  V.  Soimonoff,  published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  176",  it  is  not  moiv  than  ten. 
H.V.Soimonort"  probably  foHowefJ  the  authority  of  Krascheniuikoir,  whosets  down 
twenty  wersts  as  the  widtlvof  the  straits.  And  even  before  the  voyage  of  captain 
Bvoughton,  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  probable  account  of  the  widtli  of  these  straits, 
Buarhe  had  ali*eady  stated  his  disbelief  of  its  being  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  in  his 
memoir  "  sur  les  terres  decouvcrtes  par  Lu  Perouse,"  and  Arrowsmith  IkkI  reduced 
it  very  considerably  in  his  chart  of  Asio.  Broughton  has  laid  down  the  width  be- 
tween the  capes  Sangar  and  that  I  have  called  Nadesiida  sixteen  miles.  I  have 
only  made  it  nine,  and  in  IJroughton's  chart  the  islands  0-simu  and  Ko-sinia  art: 
entirely  omitted. 
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siderable  accuracy ;  in  all  former  charts,  as  it  had  never  been 
visited  by  any  European  navigator,  it  had  been  merely  njarked 
out  with  a  dotted  line.  But  what  particularly  distinguishes  this 
chart  is  an  island  between  Jesso  and  Sachalin,  called  Karafuto, 
or  Schischa.  The  west  coast  of  Jesso,  as  well  as  this  island,  were 
inserted  on  the  authority  of  a  Japanese  chart,  which  the  Ja- 
panese Koday^  whom  Laxman  conveyed  back  to  his  country  in 
1782  by  order  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  had  brought  with  him 
to  Russia.  This  Karafuto,  the  existence  of  which  I  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  ascertain,  induced  me  not  to  pass  through 
the  straits  of  Sangar,  whose  western  entrance  alone  1  wished 
to  determine;  but  rather  to  examine  the  west  coast  of  Jesso, 
and  taget  into  the  sea  of  Ochotzk  by  the  strait  which  separates. 
Karafuto  from  Jesso. 


The  proving  of  the  chart  in  this  manner  was  very  much  to  its 
advantage ;  for  although  it  deswibed  the  western  entrance  of 
the  straits' of  Sangar  three-fourths  of  a  degree  too  much  to  the 
southward,  we  nevertheless  discovered  the  two  islands  0-sima 
and  Ko-sima,  which  are  both  nearly  opposite  the  straits  of  San- 
gar, and  are  described  in  this  chart.  From  this  circumstance 
we  conceived  hopes  of  finding,  likewise,  the  new  island  of  Ka- 
rafuto to  the  north  of  Jesso. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  were  nearly  opposite  the  micKllc 
of  the  straits  of  Sanger,  in  which,  even  from  the  uiast-head,  we 
were  unable  to  perceive  any  land  ;  but  on  both  sides,  to  the  cast- 
ward  of  cape  Sangar  and  cape  Nadeshda,  were  several  promon- 
ipries.  Tn  Jesso  we  could  distinguish  a  promontory,  boariug 
N.  N.  W.  which,  in  the  chart  of  the  Russian  discoverits  above 
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alluded  to,  bears  the  name  of  Sineko*.  From  cape  Sineko,  in  41* 
38'  3()"  N.  and  Qgb"*  06'  30'  W.  several  rocks  extend  into  the  sea, 
being,  probably,  connected  under  water  with  a  small  island 
which  lies  in  the  same  direction  as  these  rocks  in  front  of  the 
cape.  The  line  of  coast  from  cape  Nadeshda  to  cape  Sineko  is 
N.  W.  the  distance  between  the  two  being  eighteen  miles.  Be>- 
tween  these,  in  a  large  but  open  bay,  is  the  town  of  Matzumay, 
whose  name  the  Japanese  have  extended  to  the  whole  island  of 
Jesso:  it  is  of  considerable  size,  and  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor ;  but  is,  we  were  told,  the  only  town  of  any  magnitude  in 
the  whole  island.  Several  vessels  lay  at  anchor  near  the  shore, 
and  there  were  others  on  the  stocks;  yet  the  want  of  a  safe  bay 
must  be  a  great  drawback  to  its  commerce.  As  the  wind  pre« 
vented  our  doubling  cape  Sineko,  we  stood  in  till  within  three 
miles  of  the  town,  at  which  distance  we  found  a  rocky  bottom 
with  ninety  fathoms  water.  By  our  observations  the  town  of 
Matzumay  lies  in  latitude  41*  S2',  and  longitude  219°  56'.  To- 
wards evening  the  wind  was  very  moderate^  and  we  were  ex- 
posed to  the  whole  force  of  the  current,  which  drove  the  ship 
in  an  eastward  direction  towards  the  straits  of  Sangar,  until 
a  fresher  breeze  from  the  northward  enabled  us  to  stand  off  the 
land. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  southern  coast  of 
Jesso  and  Japan.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  former  we  saw 
no  plantations  or  com  fields,  such  as  appear  every  where  in 


•  Fhave  retained  this  as  well  as  all  the  nauies  in  that  chait,  aad  which  are  pro- 
bably the  original  onev 
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Japan,  where  even  the  hills  are  cultivated  to  their  very  summits. 
Of  this  the  northern  parts  alone  bear  any  resemblance  to  its 
rougher  neighbour:  the  same  chain  of  snowtopt  mountains 
which  intersect  the  whole  of  Jesso  from  north  to  south,  appears 
in  a  similar  direction  in  the  north-west  part  of  Japan ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  valley,  and  the  small  town  we  passed  on 
the  2d  May,  they  bear  alike  the  same  unfruitful  appearance ; 
even  Japanese  industry  being  apparently  unable  to  effect  any 
thing  here.     It  is  probable  that  these  two  islands  have  been 
torn  asunder  by  some  such  violent  revolution  as  is  supposed  to 
have  separated  England  from  France,  Gibraltar  fram  Africa, 
and  Sicily  from  the  main  land  of  Italy.    The  narrowness  of  the 
channel  that  divides  Japan  from  Jesso;  the  high  cliffs;  the  same 
number  of  capes  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  we  could  distinguish, 
and  whose  situation  appeared  to  me  to  agree  in  a  manner  th^t 
plainly  denoted  such  a  separation ;  the  similar  direction  of  the 
lofty  chain  of  mountaias,  apparently  only  interrupted  by  the 
channel,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  peak  Tilesius,  which  bore 
all  tlie  symptoms  and  the  figure  of  an  extinguished,  or  perhaps 
!itill  burning  volcano,  and  from  whence,  probably,  the  subterra- 
neous fire  first  broke  forth  that  occasioned  this  violent  revolu- 
tion ;  all  these  circumstances  seem  to  strengthen  this  opiiiion, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  north  of  Japan  is  well  known  to  be  sub- 
ject to  frequent  and  terrible  earthquakes.    The  first  voyage 
through  these  ^nious  straits,  in  which  the  position,  nature  of 
tiie  soil,  and  productions  of  the  two  coasts  may  be  examin«id» 
will  decide  whether  my  ideas  are  well  founded  or  incoi'rect. 


The  wind  blew  pretty  fresh  at  W.  N.  W.,  and  enabled  us  on 
the  4th  at  day-break  to  conttmic.our  course  to  the  northward. 
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We  sailed  between  the  two  islands  0-sima  and  Ko*siinaj  and  at 
a  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles  from  the  first  or  western- 
!nost  one,  where  we  had  no  soundings  with  a  line  of  a  hundred 
fathoms.     Both  islands  are  mostly  black  barren  rocks  of  a  vol- 
canic nature.    0-sima,  lying  in  latitude  41'  31'  30'  and  longi- 
tude 220°  40'  45",  is  o^' a  circular  form,  and  about  six  miles  in 
circumference.     We  could  clearly  perceive  smoke, issuing  froni' 
its  summit,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  and  the 
winding  course  of  the  lava  stream  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
convinced  Dr.  Tilesius  that  an  eruption  had  taken  place,  pei> 
haps  only  a  few  years  before.     Ko-sima,  in  41*  21  30 "  and  220* 
14^  00",  is  of  a  longer  form,  and  may  be  sixty  miles  in  circum- 
ference :  to  the  northward  of  it,  at  some  distance,  lies  a  pretty 
high  rock :   the  direction  of  these  two  islands  is  N.  W.  and 
S.  E.  64,  and  the  channel  between  them  twenty  miles  wide. 

It  is  impossible  to  miss  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Sangar,  even  though  the  thickness  of  the  weather  should  have 
prevented  any  observation.  Coming  from  the  southward,  the 
first  striking  object  is  peak  Tilesius,  which  stands  very  distinct 
from  the  other  mountains  that  surround  it,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  known  by  its  pyramidical  form,  its  height,  and  by  its  being 
covered  with  eternal  snow  ;  and  cape  Greig,  from  whence  the 
coast  as  far  as  cape  Sangar  trends  N.  £.  by  N.  nine  miles,  is 
equally  remarkable  for  its  colour  and  form.  But  approaching 
from  the  northward,  the  two  islands  of  0-sima  and  Ko-sima  are 
the  best  pointers;  after  these  peak  Tilesius  and  cape  Greig.  The 
passage  between  these  two  islands  is  perfectly  secure.  Ko-sima 
lies  exactly  fronting  the  middle  of  the  strait;  but  great  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  current  the  rapidity  of  which  increases 
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the  nearer  yovi  approach  the  straits.  The  south-west  coast  of 
Jesso,  the  town  of  Matsumay,  and  cape  Nadeshda,  are  like- 
wise objects  that  cannot  easily  be  mistaken.  ,,     .^  ,  , .,., 

A  little  before  noon  we  perceived  the  island  that  bears  the 
name  of  Okosir*  in  the  chart  of  the  Russian  discoveries,  and 
in  a  north-east  direction  from  this  island  a  high  promontory 
there  called  Oota-Nizawu.  By  five  o'clock  we  were  about 
eight  miles  from  Okosir.  The  extreme  length  of  this  island, 
the  middle  of  which  is  in  latitude  42°  09,  and  longitude  220* 
30',  is  eleven  miles  in  a  N.  N.  E.  |  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  ^  W.  direc- 
tion, and  its  greatest  breadth  about  five.  It  appeared  to  be 
uninhabited,  for  we  could  distinguish  nothing  on  it  but  thick 
woods  covering  the  island  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  At 
a  short  distance  from  its  N.  E.  point,  and  towards  the  east,  is  a 
chain  of  black  rocks,  forming,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  an 
island  of  themselves,  and  apparently  rendering  the  passage  be- 
tween Okosir  and  cape  Oota-Nizawu,  although  eleven  miles 
wide,  if  not  impracticable,  at  least  dangerous -f-.  On  the  south 
point  of  the  island  there  is  also  a  high  rock,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  its  west  coast  is,  in  like  manner,  beset  with  rocks.        rr  ^;rj 

Cape  Oota-Nizawu,  according  to  our  observations,  is  in  lati- 


*  This  iihind  in  Sclieuchzer's  chart  is  called  Kubite-sima;  this  is  probably  the 
Japanese  name,  Okosir  on  the  contrary  tlic  original  name  given  to  it  by  the 
Ainos,  or  iuiiabitants  of  Jesso.  From  the  termination  in  S/ierj/  of  the  names  of 
several  islands  near  Jesso  Rifunshery,  Rioshcry  for  instance,  the  more  correct 
name  of  this  is  probably  Oko-shery.  '        '  >  • 

+  Captain  Broughton  found  the  passage  perfectly  safe.  _•        .^ 
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tude  42  "18'  10",  and  longitude  220°  14'  00",  and  forty  miles  N.  W. 
8*  from  cape  Sineko.     The  wind  being  due  west  and  blowing 
pretty  fresh,  and  the  necessity  of  sailing  to  the  southward  of 
Okosir,  prevented  our  examining  this  part  of  Jesso  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy;  but  as  the  weather  was  very  clear,  no  point 
of  the  land,  notwithstanding  the  distance,  escaped  us,  and  it 
appeared  here  to  be  perfectly  flat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
snowtopt  mountains  I  have  mentioned  as  being  very  far  inland, 
having  neither  deep  bays  nor  projecting  headlands.     As  the 
wind  fell  towards  evening,  we  did  not  lose  sight  of  Okosir  all 
night.     On  the  5th,  at  day-break,  we  distinguished  a  projecting 
land  bearing  N-  by  E.  of  cape  Oota-Nizawu,  and  forming 
with  that  a  -ery  deep  bay,  the  direction  of  which  seemed  to 
be  easterly.      On  the  north  side  of  this  bay,  the  west  point 
of  which  is  cape  Luzuky,  as  I  find   by  the  Russian  chart, 
although  the  bay  which  I  have  called  after  Vicc-Admiral  Gole- 
nischeff  Kutusoff  is  not  there,  I  conceive  there  may  be  a  good 
harbour.      To  the  north  of  the  abovementioned  promontory 
is  another  large  bay,  stretching  at  least  twenty  miles  inland, 
in  a  S.  E.  .direction.     These  two  bays  give  to  the  land  be- 
tween   them  the    appearance  of  an   island,  or  rather  of  a 
peninsula,  not  unlike  the  Russians  promontory  on   the  north- 
west coast  of  Nipon.      This  promontory  is  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  in  the  middle  of  it 
there  is  a  very  high  hill.     I  have  honoured  it  with  the  name  of 
the  deceased  Admiral  Kutusoff,  so  much  distinguished  by  the 
length  as  well  as  utility  of  his  services.     It  lies  in  42°  38'  N. 
and  219°  59'  W.    To  the  large  bay  on  the  north  side  of  this 
promontory  I  have  given  the  name  of  General  Sucht.elen.    Its 
northern  point  is  what  the  Japanese,  or  rather  the  native  in- 
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habitants  of  Jesso,  call  cape  Rayten  ;  it  projects  very  much,  and 
is  in  42*  57'  and  219*  44'»  about  five  miles  from  north  to  south, 
which  makes  the  width  of  Suchtelen  bay  between  these  two 
outermost  capes  sixteen  miles. 

We  sailed  with  the  clearest  possible  weather  at  so  trifling  a 
distance  from  this  coast,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  from  the 
number  of  bays  and  promontories  that  is  hitherto  known,  that 
nothing  could  escape  us.      To  the  north  of  cape  Rayten  is 
another  promontory,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Okamuy ; 
and  between  these  two  is   another  bay  of  less  extent  than 
those  of  Suchtelen  and  Kutusoff.     From  cape  Okamuy  the 
land  first  takes  a  N.  N.  E.  then  a  N.  E.  and  lastly  an  east 
direction,  as  far  as   another  cape,   which  (in   order  to  pre- 
serve the  proper  names  given  in  the  beforementioned  chart,) 
must  be  cape  Taka-sima,  although  we  could  not  find  out  the 
bay  described  as  being  between  them.     From  the  latter  the 
land  suddenly  assumes  a  south-east  direction,  and  we  saw  at 
a  great  distance  a   high  mountainous  country  towards   the 
N .  N  E.  which  likewise  appeared  to  incline  towards  the  east- 
ward.    Here  was,  therefore,  a  deep  gulf  running  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  as  no  land  was  to  be  seen  in  very  clear  weather 
from  the  mast-head,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  idea 
that  this  was  the  passage  between  the  island  Karafuto  and  Jesso. 
1  accordingly  held  an  E.  S.  E.  course  toward  s  the  eastern  pro- 
montory, or  Taka-sima :  the  wind  was  fresh  at  N.  W.,  and  I 
hoped  before  evening  to  obtain  some  positive  information  with 
respect  to  it ;  we  were  scarcely  in  tliis  supposed  strait  when  about 
noon  it  fell  calm,  and  continued  so  until  evening.     We  had  an 
observation  in  43*  30'  37"  N.  and  219°  36  00"  W.    The  nearest 
land  was  a  low  headland  bearing  east  at  the  distance  of  seven 
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or  eight  miles,  and  we  had  no  soundings  with  a  line  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  fathoms. 


Capes  Okamuy  and  Taka-sima,  and  a  third  which  is  between 
them,  are  part  of  a  mountainous  neck  of  land  stretching  about 
twenty  miles  into  the  sea,  and  about  sixteen  miles  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  :  on  both  sides  are  deep  bays.  This  remarkable 
promontory  I  have  named  cape  Nowosilzoff,  in  honour  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Cape  Okamuy,  its  southern- 
most point,  lies  in  latitude  43°  1 1'  00*,  and  longitude  219°  46*  30", 
the  middle  cape  in  43°  14'  30"  N.  and  219°  34'  30"  W.;  and 
Taka-sima,  which  is  the  southern  point  of  the  great  bay  that  we 
mistook  for  a  strait,  in  43°  21'  1.5",  and  219°  29'  00".  All  the 
three  points  of  this  promontory  are  surrounded  by  rocks,  and 
that  of  Taka-sima  is  particularly  distinguishable  by  one  bearing 
the  exact  appearance  of  a  ship  under  sail.  '        ,  .      . 

The  north-east  as  well  as  the  south-west  coasts  of  this  gulf  con- 
sist of  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  over- 
grown with  trees  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  lofty  chain 
of  mountains  inland  is  probably  never  free  from  snow:  the 
lower  ones  lying  nearer  the  shore  appeared  to  be  very  little 
broken  by  valleys.  In  no  place  could  we  distinguish  any  traces 
of  cultivation,  although  this  district  is  not  uninhabited  ;  for  upon 
a  low  spot  near  Taka-sima,  that  was  in  like  manner  overgrown 
with  very  thick  woods,  we  could  perceive  smoke  in  several 
places,  and  some  fires  were  burnt  during  the  night.  Not  far 
from  this  promontory,  the  north  point  of  the  gulf,  is  a  peak  of 
no  very  considerable  height,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain, 
but  which,  owing  to  its  form,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  this 
ha  v.     It  lies  in  43°  40'  00"  N.  and  218°  24  00"  W.     Near  it  is 
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another  of  still  less  elevation.  On  the  south  side  of  the  gulf 
two  points  of  land  projected,  forming  small  bights:  between  them 
is  an  abrupt  hill,  which  incloses  a  deep  hollow  in  the  nearest 
chain  of  mountains :  the  6rst  point  lies  in  latitude  43'  09',  and 
longitude  219*  15'  30',  and  the  other  in  43*  07'  30"  N.  and  218* 
5000"  W. 
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As  the  wind  still  continued  from  the  south-east,  we  were  forced 
to  tack  in  order  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  bay,  through  which 
I  still  hoped  to  be  able  to  6nd  a  passage.  The  lead  was  kept 
going,  but  we  had  no  sounding  with  a  line  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms.  A  particularly  high  mountain,  raising  its  head 
considerably  above  those  surrounding  it,  and  whose  summit  is 
rather  fiat  than  otherwise,  now  appeared  bearing  S.  S.  E.  This 
mountain,  which  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  astronomer  Ru- 
moffsky,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  lies  in  42°  50'  15",  and 
218*  48'  30",  and  still  farther  inland  we  distinguished  on  the  same 
side  of  the  bay  a  mountain  of  a  conical  form  and  very  striking 
appearance;  from  another  more  to  the  northward  we  perceived 
smoke  and  flames  to  issue,  but  were  unable  to  distinguish  the 
crater  of  this  burning  volcano. 

On  the  7th  May  a  gentle  breeze  sprang  up  at  S.  W.  with 
which  we  proceeded  under  all  sail  deeper  into  the  bay.  At  length, 
with  a  hundred  fathoms  we  found  a  bottom,  the  depth  gradually 
diminishing.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  very  bright 
sky  and  clear  horizon,  we  perceived,  to  our  no  small  disappoint- 
ment, the  land  closing  more  and  more  towards  the  S.  E.,  so  that 
there  now  appeared  but  a  very  narrow  passage.  This  discovery 
almost  entirely  frustrated  my  hopes ;  I  continued,  however,  my 
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course  towards  the  S.  £.  until  at  length  wc  could  distinguish  the 
perfect  Junction  of  the  very  flat  coast  in  that  direction ;  our 
depth  at  the  same  time  was  thirty-three  fathoms  over  a  bottom 
of  fine  grey  sand.  The  water  here  having  a  less  brackish  taste, 
and  its  specific  gravity  being  much  less  than  that  of  the  sea,  it 
is  probable  that  at  the  extremity  of  the  bay  there  may  be  some 
large  river ;  and  this  supposition  was  rendered  still  more  striking 
by  the  number  of  pieces  of  wood  which  floated  by  the  ship. 
After  being  quite  convinced  that  we  were  only  in  a  large  bay, 
at  half  past  ten  I  put  the  ship  about,  and  held  my  course 
towards  the  north  point  of  the  gulf,  which  I  have  called  after 
the  unfortunate  Spanish  navigator  Malespina.  This  cape,  ac- 
cording to  ourobservations,  is  in  45°  42'  15" 'S.  and  228"  41'  30 '  W. 
Although  I  was  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  finding  a  passage, 
I  could  not  regret  the  three  days  we  had  spent  in  exploring  this 
bay ;  and  I  should  have  continued  my  examination,  even  after 
we  were  convinced  of  its  being  one,  quite  to  its  extremity,  had 
not  the  wind  veered  to  the  N.  W.  which  would  have  prevented 
our  getting  into  the  open  sea  in  several  days.  This  great  bay 
is  sixty  miles  deep  in  a  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  direction,  and  between 
capes  Nowosilzoff  and  Malespina,  which  lie  N.  E.  b.  E.  and 
S.  W.  b.  W.  opposite  to  each  other,  forty-two  miles  across,  and 
I  have  called  it  gulf  Strogonoff,  in  honour  of  the  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  which  we  sailed  out  of 
the  gulf  the  weather  was  foggy  and  calm ;  towards  night  a  gentle 
breeze  sprang  up,  and  as  the  current  set  very  strong  to  the  N.  E. 
sidr  of  the  gulf,  we  were  compelled  to  steer  N.  VV.  On  the  8th 
at  day-break  1  resumed  my  course  towards  the  land,  and  we 
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soon  distinguished  the  high  mountains  behind  cape  Malespina, 
and  the  conti  nuation  of  the  coast  towards  the  north.  This  again 
formed  a  great  bay  from  cape  Malespina,  the  north-west  point 
of  which,  in  latitu  de  44*  25',  and  longitude  218*  28',  I  have  called 
cape  Schischkoff,  in  honour  of  the  meritorious  vice-admiral  of 
that  name.  The  land  in  the  bay  is  much  the  lowest  we  had 
hitherto  seen  in  Jesso,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  uninterrupted 
chains  of  lofty  snowtopt  mountains  without  the  slightest  variety ; 
and  the  only  distinguishable  points  in  this  bay  were  a  single 
mountain  of  tolerable  height,  in  44"  00'  N.  and  218*  06  W.  and 
a  low  headland.  To  this  I  have  assigned  the  name  of  the  cele- 
brated Pallas. 

At  ten  o'clock  we  saw  the  two  islands  which  bear  the  names 
of  Jeurire  and  Janikesseri  in  the  chart  of  the  Russian  discoveries, 
the  first  bearing  N.  E.  25°,  the  other  N.  E.  10*.  They  lie  nearly 
west  of  cape  Schisch  kofi',  and  are  both  scarcely  more  than  rocks* 
The  greatest  length  of  each  of  them  is  about  four  miles,  and  its 
width  about  half  the  length.  The  eastward  one,  Janikesseri,  is 
very  low,  the  other  rather  more  elevated,  and  has  a  rock  at  its 
southern  point,  and  a  reef  on  the  ea^t  side,  upon  which  the  sea 
broke  with  force.  Upon  this  latter  island  we  could  distinguish 
some  brushwood,  but  upon  the  other  nothing  at  all.  Their  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  each  other  is  nearly  east  and  west.  Jeurire 
lies  in  44*  27'  45",  and  218*  43'  15";  Janikesseri  in  44°  28'  45'  N. 
and  218*  37'  45"  W.,  ten  miles  distant  from  cape  Schischkoff. 


We  sailed  round  these  islands  with  a  strong  S.  W.  wind,  after 
which  I  again  shaped  my  course  towards  the  S.  E.,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible the  islands  might  have  prevented  my  perceiving  any  inlet 
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behind  them.  But  the  weather  was  now  so  thick  and  cloudy 
that  our  horizoti  was  of  very  httle  extent ;  1  therefore  ap- 
proached as  near  as  possible  to  tiie  shore,  and  about  eight  in 
the  evening  we  were  at  the  utmost  only  three  miles  from  it. 
The  depth  here  was  twenty-eight  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  fine 
sand  ;  the  beach  was  low,  and  almost  entirely  sandy  ;  farther  in- 
land were  seen  lofty  mountains.  The  land  stretched  from  the 
north  towards  S.  b.  E.,  but  there  was  no  where  any  appearance 
of  a  passage.  Some  persons  on  board  fancied  they  perceived  a 
deep  inlet  towards  N.  E.  b.  E.,  and  I  directed  my  course  thi- 
ther; but  this  disappeared  upon  a  nearer  approach.  We  tacked 
throughout  the  night,  and  the  next  day,  as  I  was  unwilling  to 
quit  this  part  of  the  coast  until  I  hud  again  thoroughly  exa- 
mined it ;  however  it  was  entirely  concealed  from  us  by  a  thick 
fog  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  The  vicinity  in  which 
we  now  stood  to  the  coast  enabled  us  to  see  between  the 
islands  and  the  main,  and  to  rer.iove  every  doubt  entertained 
the  preceding  day  with  respect  to  a  passage ;  I  nevertheless 
conceived  it  necessary  to  steer  to  the  S.  E.  until  we  distinctly 
saw  cape  Schischkoff,  and  the  uninterrupted  line  of  coast  as  far 
as  cupe  Malespina.  At  the  same  time  we  perceived  to  the 
N.  W.  b.  N.  a  high  mountain  entirely  covered  with  snow, 
which  must  have  been  upon  some  island,  and  the  next  day  we 
ascertained  it  to  be  what  La  Perouse  has  named  the  Pik  de 
Langle*.  I  now  altered  my  course  from  S.  E.  to  N.  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Jesso  and  this  pik. 


*  The  Pik  de  Langle,  as  it  is  called  by  La  Perouse,  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
the  Dutch  call  Blycieberg. 
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I  have  been«  perhaps,  too  circumstantial  in  my  account  of  thia 
navigation ;  but  as  by  our  latitude  the  passage  between  the 
island  of  Karafuto  and  Jesso  ought  to  have  been  nearly  in  this 
place,  I  conceived  it  necessary  to  give  the  noost  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  coast,  in  order  to  convince  those  who  might 
be'iieve  in  such  a  passage,  that  it  could  not  have  escaped  us 
had  it  been  really  here.      We  now  sailed  parallel  with  the 
coast,  the  direction  of  which  is  N.  b.  W.  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  miles  from  the  land,  and  soon  distinguished  the  north 
point  of  Jesso,  bearing  N.  half  W.    The  depth  was  almost 
constantly  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  a 
fine  sand.    During  the  night  we  stood  oft'  and  on  under  easy 
sail;  and.  on  the  10th  at  day-break  continued  our  course  to  the 
northward  along  the  coast,  from  which  we  were  never  at  a 
greater  distance  than  three  miles,  in  order  that  no  point  of  it 
might  escape  us.     I  had  already  given  up  all  hope  of  finding 
the  strait,  as  I  now  conceived  it  probable  that  the  Japanese, 
of  whose  want  of  geographical  knowledge  I  had  frequent  rea- 
son to  be  convinced,  should  look  upon  Sachalin  as  a  small 
island,  and  lay  it  down  as  such  in  their  charts  opposite  to  Jesso: 
and  in  none  of  their  charts  is  there  any  island  to  the  north  of 
Karafuto*, 

The  northern  part  of  Jesso  has  many  advantages  over  that  to 
the  southward.  The  land  is  low  to  a  considerable  distance  firom 
the  sea,  where  the  snow  mountains  commence,  and  entirely  in- 


*  In  European  charts,  those  of  Danville,  Roberts,  and  some  othen,  ~  for  it»- 
stance,  Sachalin  is  likewise  laid  down  as  a  small  island. 
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tersect  the  whole  island  from  north  to  south ;  it  is  covered  with 
wood,  and  apparently  not  ill  cultivated.  The  shores  are,  for 
the  most  part,  craggy,  in  some  places  rocky,  and  sandy  in 
others.  This  part  has,  besides,  an  even  appearance,  and 
offered  as  little  variety  as  the  coast  of  snowtopt  mountains  of 
the  south  of  Jesso,  which  we  rarely  saw  disengaged  from  the 
clouds.  But  even  here,  the  most  fruitful  part  of  Jesso,  no 
traces  of  a  dwelling  were  to  be  seen,  except  at  the  northern- 
most point,  where  we  found  a  few  fishermen's  huts. 

At  seven  in  the  morning  the  land,  on  which  the  peak  deLangle 
is  situated,  bore  due  west,  distant  about  twelve  miles,  but  only 
upon  one  single  occasion  could  we  distinguish  its  base.     As  we 
approached  the  north  point  of  Jesso  we  perceived  that  a  long 
narrow  neck  of  land  projected  from  it  to  the  N.  W.  with  several 
huts  upon  it,  and  we  could  see,  quite  at  its  extremity,  a  high 
pole  with  a  bundle  of  straw  attached  to  it  This  tongue  of  land 
must  be  dangerous  at  night,  being  very  low,  and  stretching  out 
nearly  a  mile  into  the  sea.     We  could  no  longer  perceive  land 
to  the  northward,  and  being  at  this  time  at  the  extremity  of 
Jesso,  consequently  at  the  southern  end  of  the  straits  of  La 
Perouse,  all  our  hopes  of  finding  a  new  strait  were  hencefor- 
ward at  an  end.     As  soon  as  we  had  doubled  the  long  tongue  of 
land  I  steered  E.  S.  E.  along  the  coast  in  search  of  a  convenient 
anchorage,   having  proposed   to  myself  to  spend  some  days 
in  acquiring  a  little  information  of  this   hitherto   unknown 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  give  our  naturalists  the  opportunity 
they  had  long  been  obliged  to  forego,  of  increasing  their  col- 
lections.    At  ten  we  perceived  a  large  bay  entirely  open  to  the 
northward,  but  as  it  afforded  a  very  good  anchorage,  I  brought 
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to  in  a  small  bight  to  the  southward  in  ten  fathoms,  over  a  bot* 
tom  of  fine  sand  and  clay,  about  two  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
The  north  point  of  Jesso,  which,  as  well  as  the  whole  bay,  I  have 
named  cape  Romanzoff,  and  Romanzoffbay,  in  honour  of  Count 
Nicholas  Romanzoff,  the  minister  of  commerce,  and  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  bore  N.  W.  68%  and  the  east  point  of  the  bay, 
which  the  natives  call  Laya,  bore  N.  E.  60°.  The  fog  pre- 
vented our  seeing  the  opposite  coast  of  Sachalin,  nor  could,  we 
as  yet  distinguish  the  island  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  the 
peak  de  Langle.  h         ...:  , 
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CHAPTER  II. 
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STAY    ON    THE    NORTH    POINT    OF  JESSO,    AND    IN    ANIWA 

BAY. 

Latenesi  of  the  Spring  in  the  North  of  Jesso — Wt,Jind  here  a  Japanese  Officer  and 
several  Merchants  of  that  Nation— Remarks  upon  the  Geography  of  these  Parts 
— Upon  the  Names  of  Jesso,  Matsumay,  Insu,  Oku  Jesso,  and  SachaHn — De- 
scription of  Romanzoff  Bay — Peak  de  Langle — tVe  sail  to  Aniwa  Bay— Anchor 
in  Salmon  Bay — Japanese  Factory  in  Anivna  Bay — Proposal  for  an  European 
Establishment  in  this  Bay — Advantages  which  such  an  Establishment  promises 
to  Commerce — Facility  of  taking  Possession  of  Aniwa — Defence  of  this  appa- 
rently  violent  Measure — Description  of  the  Ainos — Their  physical  and  moral 
qualities — Modesty  of  t lie  JVomen — Their  Dress — Ornaments,  Houses,  and  Uten- 
sils— Food — Government — Population — Refutation  of  the  Story  of  the  Ainos 
being  covered  with  Hair. 

Before  we  had  weathered  the  long  point  of  land  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we  perceived  a  boat 
with  four  of  the  natives  rowing  off  to  us.  They  continued 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  alongside  the  ship,  but  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  on  board,  and  at  length  returned. 
However,  we  had  scarcely  cast  anchor  when  several  of  them 
paid  us  a  visit,  who  immediately  came  on  board  without  the 
least  signs  of  fear.  As  they  came  on  deck  they  fell  on  their 
knees,  laid  their  two  hands  on  their  heads,  passing  them  down 
their  faces  and  their  bodies,  at  the  same  time  that  they  made  a 
low  bow.    I  presented  them  with  a  few  trifles,  which  appeared 
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to  cause  them  great  satisfaction,  and  I  ordered  them  some  bis- 
cuit and  brandy;  but  they  seemed  to  have  no  taste  for  the 
latter,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  strong  liquors.     One  of  them  brought  a  boat-load  of 
herrings,  of  an  excellent  quality,  which  were  sufficient  for  the 
dinner  of  both  officers  and  crew.     About  two  o'clock  I  went 
on  shore  with  most  of  my  officers,  and  we  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May,  and  in  a 
country  so  much  to  the  southward,  scarcely  any  appearance  of 
spring:  in  several  places  the  snow  lay  very  deep,  the  trees  were 
as  yet  without  leaves,  and  nothing  was  green  except  a  few  wild 
leeks  and  some  samphire.    On  our  arrival  in  Kamtschatka  about 
three  weeks  after  this  we  found  the  season  much  more  ad- 
vanced ;  and  even  at  this  time  of  the  year  it  would  be  more  so 
there,  for  Captain  King  states,  that  in  the  middle  of  May  a 
sufficient  supply  of  garlic  and  nettles  was  collected  daily  for  his 
crew ;  and  witn  regard  to  the  western  provinces  of  Russia,  even 
at  Archangel,  which  is  eighteen  degrees  more  to  the  northward 
than  this  part  of  Jesso,  so  raw  a  season  would  not  be  found  in 
April  as  here  in  May.    Our  hopes,  after  a  six  months  confine- 
ment, during  which  we  had  no  opportunity  to  walk,  of  making 
amends  for  it  here  were  entirely  baffled;  for  we  could  only 
walk  upon  the  beach  on  sand  and  stones,  as  a  few  steps  from 
the.  shore  we  got  either  into  bogs  or  snow,  or  a  deep  clay, 
which  forced  us  back  to  the  strand.      We  met  one  of  the 
natives,  the  same  who  had  brought  us  fish  in  the  morning, 
with  whom  we  were  already  acquainted;  and  we  requested 
him  to  take  us  to  his  house,  which  he  immediately  did  with  the 
greatest  good  nature.    Here  we  were  received  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  and  1  rewarded  their  kindness  by  distributing  some 
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presents  among  the  family.  At  seven  in  the  evening  we  re- 
turned on  board,  and  the  next  day  the  officers  of  the  ship 
again  made  a  party  on  shore.  I  remained  behind^  because  the 
day  preceding,  just  after  I  had  quitted  the  ship,  several  Ja- 
panese had  been  on  board,  who  promised  to  return  again  on 
the  morrow. 

On  the  11th,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  these  Japanese  ar- 
rived with  an  officer  at  their  head,  in  a  large  boat,  rowed  by 
the  natives  of  the  island.  The  officer  appeared  extremely 
alarmed  at  our  arrival,  requesting  most  earnestly  that  we  would 
immediately  sail  from  hence ;  because,  as  soon  as  they  should 
learn  in  Matsumay,  whither  he  must  send  a  report  without 
delay,  of  our  being  upon  this  coast,  they  would  infallibly  di»« 
patch  a  large  fleet  against  us,  firom  which  we  could  expect  no 
mercy.  In  order  to  render  his  threats  more  impressive,  he 
repeated  several  times  the  word  bumm,  humniy  puffing  out  his 
cheeks  at  the  same  time,  whereby  he  wished  clearly  to  give 
us  to  understand  with  what  rigour  the  Matsumayan  squadron 
would  proceed  against  us.  His  threats  and  his  intimidating 
pantomime  were  so  laughable,  that  we  could  not  restrain  our- 
selves; however,  I  strove  to  pacify  him  by  all  th^  means  in 
my  power,  and  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  the  weather,  which 
at  the  time  was  very  foggy,  should  clear  up,  we  would  cer- 
tainly take  our  departure.  After  I  had  repeated  this  promise  to 
him  in  the  most  formal  manner  he  appeared  easier,  and  more 
capable  of  beginning  a  fresh  conversation,  which,  by  means  of 
the  ambassador,  who  contrived  to  make  himself  understood  in 
the  Japanese  language,  passed  off  very  well.  My  first  question 
"vras  concerning  tlie  geography  of  this  part:  the  name  of  Kara* 
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futo  could  not  possibly  be  unknown  here,  as  it  has  found  a  place 
in  the  Japanese  charts;  and  as  the  officer  knew  very  accurately 
the  situation  of  both  Ochotsk  and  Kamtschatka,  I  placed  some 
confidence  in  his  knowledge ;  but  I  soon  found  that  he  owed 
his  acquaintance  with  these  two  places  rather  to  the  goodness 
of  his  memory  than  to  any  study,  Laxmann,  with  whom  he 
was  personally  acquainted,  having  given  him  this  information. 
However,  from  his  long  residence  in  the  northern  parts  of  Jesso, 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  in  respect  to  its  general  geographical 
situation ;  and  was  perhaps  not  so  much  afraid,  at  this  dis- 
tance from  his  tyrannical  government,  to  impart  to  us  what  he 
knew  as  they  were  in  Nangasaky.     He  therefore  confirmed  to 
us  the  existence  of  the  island  of  Karafuto,  which  we  distinctly 
perceived  as  soon  as  the  weather  began  to  clear  up,  separated 
from  Jesso  by  a  channel,  which,  according  to  his  estimate,  was 
about  eighteen  miles  wide;  and  he  mentioned  to  us  another  land 
to  the  north  of  Karafuto,  which  was  also  separated  by  a  narrow 
passage  from  this  island.     This  last  he  only  knew  by  hearsay, 
for  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  countrymen  knew  any  thing  of  the 
northern  part  of  Karafuto,  which  the  natives  call  Sandan ;  but 
he  believed  that  Karafuto  was  about  half  the  size  of  Jesso,  while 
on  the  contrary,  the  southern  part  of  this  island  is  very  well  known 
to  the  Japanese,  since  the  government  reckons  it  among  their 
possessions,  and  maintains  an  officer  there  as  a  guard,  just  as  it 
does  here.   In  further  proof  of  this  he  pointed  out  to  us  in  the 
Japanese  charts  which  1  had  on  board,  the  harbour  where  their 
establishment  is;  remarking,  that  it  was  only  on  the  precedingday 
that  a  ship  had  sailed  thither.     He  mentioned  the  names  of  Ku- 
naschir,  Ischicotan,  Sturup,  and  Urup,  as  the  four  islands  which 
lie  to  the  north-east  of  Jesso,  and  form  part  of  the  Japanese 
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empire;  and  it  is  nearly  by  the  same  names  that  these  islands 
have  been  known  since  Spangenberg's  time,  without  having  yet 
been  received  into  any  foreign  charts  *,  and  he  moreover  told 
me  those  of  several  headlands  and  rivers  in  Jesso,  which  I  have 
given  in  our  chart  of  this  island.  Most  of  these  names  bore 
a  great  resemblance  to  those  in  the  Japanese  charts,  a  sufficient 
proof  to  me  that  I  might  depend  upon  his  information.  The 
district  in  which  he  now  resided  he  called  Notzambu ;  but  I 
could  not  ascertain  whether  by  this  he  meant  all  the  northern 
part  of  Jesso,  or  only  the  northernmost  cape,  but  I  fancy  the 
former.  A  district  more  to  the  south  he  called  Soya ;  the  island 
with  thelofty  peak  (Pifc  de  Langle)  he  named  Rii-schery,  and  that 
more  to  the  north  Refuni-schery.  On  the  names  of  Jesso,  Oku- 
Jesso,  and  Matsumay,  I  obtained  the  following  information. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  who  are  known  to  us 
by  the  name  of  Kuriles,  and  hairy  Kuriles,  are  called  Ainos, 
and  now  inhabit  only  a  very  small  part  of  Matsumay,  namely, 
from  Notzambu  to  Atkies;  and  this  part  alone  is  still  called  by 
them  Jesso ;  while  the  Japanese  give  the  name  of  Matsumay  to 
the  whole  island.  It  is  probable,  that  before  the  Japanese 
settled  here  the  whole  island  was  inhabited  by  these  Ainos,  and 
by  them  named  Jesso ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  possessions  of 
the  Japanese  increased,  the  original  name  gave  place  to  that  of 
Matsumay,  which  the  Japanese  had  assigned  to  their  principal 
settlement  in  this  usurped  territory ;  for  it  is  only  preserved  to 


*  The  existence  of  the  islands  Kunaschir,  Ischicotan,  and  Irturup,  is  so  fully 
confirmed  since  the  expedition  of  Laxmann  in  1792,  and  of  Lieutenants  Chwostoff 
and  Davidoif  in  1806  and  1807,  that  no  doubt  can  longer  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  them. 
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that  narrow  space  in  which  the  Japanese  have  confined  the 
Ainos ;  and  it  is  too  probable,  that  as  soon  as  they  shall  have 
entirely  expelled  them  from  the  island  the  name  will  be  com- 
pletely dropped  by  the  Japanese.  In  Nangasaky  I  had  already 
been  told  that  Jesso  and  Matzumay  were  the  same  country.  The 
name  of  Oku-Jesso,  or  great  Jesso,  is  also  a  name  proper  to  the 
Ainos ;  and  they  call  the  larger  island  of  Sachalin  by  this  name, 
although  the  Japanese  officer  assured  me  that  he  understood  by  it 
the  southern  Kuriles,  an  opinion  which  I  remember  to  have  read 
elsewhere.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Aniwa  bay,  I  enquired  in  vain  for 
the  names  of  Chica  and  Ischoka,  by  which  La  Perouse  heard  the 
islands  of  Sachalin  and  Jesso  called,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sachalin. 
Perhaps  the  western  inhabitants  of  Sachalin  call  their  island 
Ischoka,  as  those  to  the  south  call  it  Karafuto ;  and  that  the 
name  of  the  northern  part  of  Sachalin  is  called  Sandan.  Geo- 
graphers should  agree  among  themselves  on  a  name  for  these 
two  islands*  to  the  north  of  Japan,  to  both  of  which  several 
might  with  equal  justice  be  attributed ;  to  the  southernmost,  for 
instance,  Jesso,  Matzumay,  or  Matmay,  and  Chica  •f-;  and  to  the 
northernmost  the  names  of  Sachalin,  Ischoka,  Sandan,  Karafuto, 
and  Oku-Jesso.  It  appears  to  me  that  those  of  Sachalin  and 
Jesso  deserve  the  preference  over  the  others,  as  being  the  most 
ancient  and  best  knowa  to  the  geographers ;  and,  as  far  as  Jesso 
is  concerned,  it  has  been  completely  ascertained  that  this  was 


*  At  the  time  of  our  stay  here  we  did  not  itnow  that  the  northernmost  land  was 
not  an  island  but  only  a  peninsula. 


t  And,  since  Broiighton,  that  of  Insu. 
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the  original  name,  and  it  is  only  the  Japanese  who  have  intro- 
duced that  of  Matzumav,  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  other. 


J*  »4t.i;i  I,  «    » 


The  Japanese  disci pUne  exists  even  here,  the  farthest 
boundary  of  their  possessions,  in  all  its  force.  The  officer  could 
in  no  ways  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  trifling  present  which  the 
ambassador  offered  him,  and  even  refused  to  take  a  glass  of  Ja- 
panese sakky,  their  favourite  beverage.  The  purpose  of  his  re- 
sidence here  is  to  watch  over  the  trade  carried  on  by  some  mer- 
chants of  his  country  with  the  Ainos,  and  this  appears  to  be 
but  inconsiderable ;  the  only  articles  furnished  by  the  latter 
consisting  of  dried  fish,  some  coarse  kinds  of  furs,  such  as  fox 
and  wolf  skins,  which  they  exchange  for  pipes  and  tobacco, 
household  utensils  made  of  lacquered  wood,  and  rice,  though 
I  believe  the  Ainos  seldom  make  use  of  the  latter  article,  but, 
like  the  Kamtschadales,  subsist  chiefly  on  fish.  As  the  merchants 
only  remain  here  during  the  summer,  the  officer  is  allowed,  as 
he  informed  us,  to  pass  his  winter  in  Matzumay,  where  his 
family  resides ;  and  this  appeared  to  me  very  probable,  for  his 
house  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  one  of  the  Ainos,  in 
which  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  a  Japanese  house  is  not  to 
be  found.  He  told  us  a  great  deal  about  Laxmann,  with  whom 
he  was  personally  acquainted,  and  whom  he  praised  highly ;  and 
he  spoke  several  Russian  words,  which  he  had  acquired  of  him. 
After  taking  a  cup  of  tea  he  turned  the  cup  downwards,  as  is 
done  in  Russia  when  a  person  will  drink  no  more ;  and  as  none 
of  us  remarked  his  having  done  so,  he  immediately  called  our 
attention  to  it,  telling  us  this  was  the  custom  in  our  country. 
He  began  an  examination  with  the  few  Russian  words  he  knew, 
to  ascertain  whether  we  really  came  from  thence,  which  for  a 
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long  time  he  seemed  to  doubt,  until  lie  found  that  we  passed  our 
examination  perfectly.  He  thought  we  were  either  English  or 
Swedes;  and  what  apparently  rendered  him  so  mistrustful,  nmk-» 
ing  him  believe  we  were  not  Russians,  was,  that  we  none  of  us 
wore  tails,  Laxmann  and  his  companions  having  worn  their  hair 
in  this  fashion.  This  must  indeed  have  been  very  striking  to  a 
Japanese,  in  whose  country,  probably  during  the  last  thousand 
years,  the  hair  has  been  curled  day  after  day  in  the  same  man- 
ner; and  so  sudden  a  revolution  as  has  taken  place  among  us 
in  the  last  twelve  years  could  not  fail  of  exciting  his  utmost 
astonishment,  tie  told  us  of  a  Russian  ship  having  arrived  at 
Nangasaky,  to  bring  back  to  their  country  five  Japanese  who 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  and  he  seemed 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  merits  of  this  action ;  this  being  the 
second  time  the  Russians  had  been  so  generous  to  his  country- 
people  ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  hear  that  it  was 
our  own  ship  which  had  conveyed  his  countrymen  back  to 
Nangasaky,  and  still  niore  so  when  told  that  it  was  only 
three  weeks  since  we  had  quitted  that  harbour ;  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence which  rendered  him  rather  uneasy.  He  quitted  us  at 
length  with  a  most  earnest  request  that  we  would  depart  as  soon 
as  possible;  and  he  represented  to  us  the  danger  of  our  anchor- 
age, and  the  dreadful  typhous  which  rage  here  in  the  spring  and 
summer,  adducing  several  other  equally  groundless  reasons,  and 
particularly  repeating  the  numerous  bomboms  which  would 
arrive  from  Matzumay  to  annihilate  us.  As  1  had  no  intention 
of  remaining  long  hero,  a  further  stay  at  this  time  of  the  year 
being  attended  with  no  advantage,  and  offering  very  little  in- 
struction to  the  naturalist,  I  assured  him  that  1  would  infallibly 
go  the  next  day,  provided  the  weather  was  sufficiently  clear  for 
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US  to  see  llie  opposite  coast,  and  we  parted  the  best  friends 
possible. 

• 

Tiiroughout  the  day  we  liad  frequent  visits,  as  well  from  the 
Japanese  merchants  as  from  the  Ainos,  who  brought  dried  her- 
rings to  exchange  for  old  clothes  and  buttons.  Either  these  last 
must  be  of  particular  value  to  them,  or  herrings  of  none  at  all, 
ibr  they  exchanged  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  of  them  dried,  finer 
than  I  ever  met  them,  for  an  old  brass  button.  The  Japanese 
bartered  pipes,  lacquered  dishes,  and  particularly  books  of  ob- 
scene pictures ;  their  chief,  and  perhaps  only  study,  for  they 
would  scarcely  have  brought  them  all  the  way  from  Matzumay 
merely  to  sell. 

Roniauzoff"  bay  at  the  north  end  of  Jesso  is  formed  by  the 
northern  point  of  this  island  to  the  west,  and  by  cape  Soya, 
which  two  capes  lie  N.  E.  b.  N  i  E.  and  S.  W.  b.  W.  '^  W.  four- 
teen miles  distant  of  each  other.  On  the  southern  side  of  this 
bay  is  a  bight,  forming  a  bay  of  itself,  of  which  cape  Romanzoff 
is  the  south-west,  and  another  about  four  and  a  half  miles  dis- 
tant the  north-east  point.  At  the  entrance  of  this  small  bay  the 
Nadeshda  anchored  in  ten  and  a  half  fathoms  water  over  a 
bottom  of  the  best  kind,  being  of  thick  clay  and  fine  sand,  and 
it  cost  us  some  trouble  to  weigh  our  anchor.  The  depth  of  the 
anchorage  decreased  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction,  from  ten  and  a 
half  to  seven  fathoms,  which  water  there  was  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore;  about  a  mile  nearer  it  is  four  and  a  half,  and  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  twenty  fathoms  from  the  land  eight  or 
ten  feet,  the  bottom  being  every  where  the  san)e.  The  time  of  our 
stay  here  was  too  short  to  ascertain  any  thing  positive  with  regard 
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to  that  of  the  highest  tides  and  lowest  ebb;  but  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shore  we  were  convinced  that  the  floods  were  pretty 
considerable.  The  constant  foggy  weather,  during  the  time  we 
lay  at  anchor  here,  prevented  us  from  making  any  observations 
on  the  variation  of  the  compass  ;  but  from  those  made  shortly 
before  our  arrival  and  soon  after  our  departure  in  the  straits  of 
La  Pcrouse,  it  may  here  be  considered  as  null.  The  latitude  of 
our  anchorage  was  45°  24' 45' N.,  and  the  longitude  2 18' 20' 00*  W. 
Cape  Romanzoif  lies  in  latitude  45°  25'  50^,  and  longitude  218* 
25'  SO*.    Cape  Soya  in  45°  31'  15"  N.  and  218°  09'  00"  W. 

About  six  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  May  the  fog  divided, 
and  we  observed  the  opposite  shore  of  Suchalin ;  the  Karafuto 
of  the  Japanese.  Although  the  wind  continued  fresh  at  N.  E. 
I  got  under  sail  and  steered  N.  N.  W.:  we  soon  after  perceived 
the  Pik  de  Langle,  a  name  which  I  retain,  without,  however, 
giving  up  the  proper  name  Rio-schery  *.  La  Perouse  must  have 
concluded  from  the  height  of  this  peak,  and  its  nearness  to  the 
land  behind  it,  that  it  belonged  to  Jesso,  and  if  we  had  not 


*  Broughton  calls  this  Peaked  Island,  but  says  that  its  proper  name  is  Timos- 
chee,  and  that  the  island  to  the  north  of  it  is  called  Teesche,  according  to  the  report 
of  a  native  of  the  first  who  went  on  board  his  ship.  The  Japanese  officer  who 
visited  us  in  Roinanzoff  bay,  as  well  as  several  Ainos  whom  we  questioned  con- 
cerning the  names  of  these  two  islands,  all  agreed  in  calling  them  Rii-schery  and 
Kefuni-schery.  Lieutenants  Chwostoff  and  DawidofF  became  acquainted  with 
them  by  the  names  of  Rio-schery  and  Refun-schery,  and  in  the  Japanese  charts 
they  are  called  Riisery  and  Refunisery ;  a  trifling  difference,  arising  from  the  pro- 
nunciation. I  have  given  the  preference  to  Rio-chery  and  Refun-schery,  Lieu- 
tenants Chwostoff  and  Dawidoff  having  landed  on  them. 
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sailed  between  the  island  and  Jesso,  we  might  easily  at  a  thort 
distance  have  committed  the  same  error  *. 

The  peak  de  Langle  lies  in  45'  11'  00"  N.  and  218*  47'  45'  W. 
This  determination  rests  not  only  on  repeated  astronomical  ob- 
servations, but  on  a  ^ijeat  number  of  bearings  and  distances  which 
were  measured  during  ihe  several  days  on  which  we  saw  it.  In  La 
Perouse's  chart  it  is  in  45°  23'  N.  and  217*  50'  W.  of  Greenwich. 
In  a  note  the  editor  of  this  voyage  states  the  latitude  to  be  45" 
15',  and  they  are  both  incorrect ;  for,  according  to  the  rhumb  of 
La  Perouse's  log-book,  compared  with  the  true  corrected  longi- 
tude of  Dagelet,  the  peak  de  Langle  must  be  in  latitude  45°  10' 
48',  and  longitude  218'  38'  10',  which  varies  12"  in  the  latitude 
and  nine  and  a  half  minutes  in  the  longitude  from  our  observa- 
tions. In  La  Connaissance  des  terns  there  is  another  latitude  and 
longitude,  viz.  45°  20'  N.  and  13.9°  42  east  of  Paris,  or  217°  58'  W. 
of  Greenwich -f-.     The  incorrect  position  of  this  peak  in  the 


•  The  following  example  from  Tlmiightou's  voyajrc  proves  how  easily  any  one 
may  be  mistaken.  He  had  steered  west  of  the  Pik  de  Limgle,  and  con3e<|uently 
did  not  see  a  small  part  of  the  coast  of  Jesso  between  46°  00'  and  45°  15',  whence 
he  concluded  that  the  northern  part  of  Jesso  was  an  island.  A  Japanese  chart 
(probably  such  an  one  as  that  we  had)  in  which  the  island  Chica,  or  Karafuto,  is 
laid  down  to  the  north  of  Jesso,  confirmed  Captain  Broughton  in  his  opinion ;  and 
had  we  not  sailed  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  only  two  and  a  half 
or  three  miles,  this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  adopted  as  a  positive  fact. 

f  In  Broughton's  chart  this  island  lies  in  44°  50'  N.  and  tf  18"  57'  VV.  In  the 
journal  neither  latitude  nor  longitude  are  given.  As  Brougiiton's  latitude  of  the 
N.  W.  point  of  Jesso  agrees  with  ours,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  some  error  having 
occurred  in  the  construction  of  the  chart,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Broughton's  log- 
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charts  of  La  Perouse's  and  Broughton's  voyages,  shews  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediately  putting  down  the  true  longitude  and  lati- 
tude of  every  remarkable  place  in  the  Journal ;  for  a  third  per- 
son must  infallibly  commit  some  error  when  he  has  to  calculate 
the  same  from  observations,  rhumbs,  and  supposed  distances ; 
besides  that  it  generally  occasions  an  unpleasant,  and  frequently 
unthankful  task,  if  the  rhumbs  should  nut  be  marked  with  ac- 
curacy, or  any  fault  either  in  cooying  or  printing  them  should 
occur;  an  accident  which  can  rarely  be  avoided.  As  I  have 
myself  frequently  experienced  this,  I  have  never  omitted 
noting  down  immediately  the  latitude:  and  longitude  of  every 
point,  a  plan  adopted  by  Vancouvi  r ;  and  v  shoulfj  '  e  the  vluty 
of  every  navigator  to  follow  him,  he  being,  in  point  c  *"  clearness 
and  correctness,  a  most  admirable  standard.  H  has  equalled 
his  great  masters,  Cook  and  King.  The  ii .  tions  descrit. ' .  in 
this  journal  should  always  be  considers  i  as  the  correct  ones, 
even  though  they  should  differ  a  lictle  from  the  chart,  which 
will  however  very  rarely  happen ;  and  where  it  does  the  differ- 
ence can  be  but  trifling,  all  the  charts  having  been  made 
under  my  own  direction,  and  I  have  repijstedly  compared  the 
manuscript  ones  with  my  journal. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  north-east  point  of  Refun-schery  bore 
nearly  west,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles,  the  southern 
point  S.  W.  70'.     This  is!an :V   which  we  saw  through  the  mist 


book.  "  On  the  7ih  September  1797  at  noon  our  latitude  was  45"  44'  34"  N.,  the 
j)eak  then  bore  S.  E.  8»  thirty  ,i;c  miles."  This  makes  the  latitude  of  the  peak 
43"'  09'  00"  N.  instead  of  44°  ..J  as  it  is  described  in  tlie  chart.  See  Broughton'i 
Voyage,  original  edition,  4to.  page  290  and  387. 
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on  the  11th  May,  is  of  pretty  considerable  size;  in  the  middle 
the  land  rises  to  a  tolerable  height,  gradually  sloping  away 
on  both  sides :  it  lies  N.  W.  b.  N.  of  Rio-schery  *.  La  Perouse 
must  have  seen  Refun-schery,  though  perhaps  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  it  is  probably  the  same  which  he  has  called  cape 
Guibert,  a  name  which  I  have  retained  for  the  N.  E.  point  of 
this  island.  By  our  observations  it  lies  in  45'  27'  45'  N.  and 
218*  56' 00*  W. 

r.  ; 

We  passed  through  the  straits  of  La  Perouse  with  a  variable 
wind  at  N.  E.  and  E.  S.  E.  the  depth  from  our  anchorage 
increasing  to  fifty  fathoms,  and  then  again  falling  off  to  twenty- 
eight.  Towards  the  coast  of  Jesso  the  ground  was  of  fine  sand  : 
on  that  of  Sachalin,  on  the  contrary,  of  coral  and  small  stones. 
At  half  past  three  we  perceived  on  the  south-west  point  of  Sa- 
chalin a  small  round  rock,  which  La  Perouse  has  not  mentioned, 
and  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  land.  About  five 
o'clock  we  saw  to  the  north-west  the  island  called  by  La  Pe- 
rouse Monneron,  and  north-east  the  rock  he  called  La  Danger- 
euse,  a  very  proper  name,  for  it  is  almost  even  with  the  water. 
We  also  saw  the  small  rock  he  mentions  at  the  extreme  end  of 
cape  Crillon.  At  six,  as  the  wind  was  become  very  moderate, 
I  steered  to  the  southward ;  it  continued  calm  throughout  the 
night,  with  light  airs  of  wind  from  the  south-west.  The  depth 
of  water  was  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-five  fathoms,  the  bottom 


*  BroughtoD;  who  went  much  nearer  to  this  island  than  we  did,  says  it  is  about 
twelve  miles  long  in  a  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  directiun ;  and  he  saw  houses  both  on  this 


and  on  Rio-schery. 
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rocky,  with  coral  and  small  stones :  the  current  set  the  ship  to 
tlie  eastward,  At  day-break  we  clearly  distinguished  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  coast  of  Jesso  towards  the  south  and  east ;  our 
distance  from  land  being  at  the  most  from  eight  to  nine  miles. 
From  cape  Soya  it  runs  quite  in  an  easterly  direction,  as  far  as 
to  a  considerable  bay,  when  it  trends  away  suddenly  to  the 
southward.  A  cape,  close  to  which  were  some  lofty  moun- 
tains covered  with  snow,  and  among  these  a  peak  of  con- 
siderable size,  was  the  boundary  of  that  part  of  the  north-east 
coast  of  Jesso  which  we  saw.  It  lies  in  45*  21'  N.  and  217"  48'  W.: 
a  determination  I  cannot  quite  answer  for,  as,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance and  the  thick  weather,  we  could  not  distinctly  distinguish 
its  outline.  I  have  named  this  promontory  cape  Shaep,  in 
remembrance  of  the  almost  forgotten  companion  of  Captain 
Vries. 


I  now  steered  towards  Aniwa  bay ;  although  it  had  been  al- 
ready visited,  as  well  as  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Patience, 
by  the  Dutch.  I  wished,  in  order  to  render  our  examination 
of  Sachalin  as  perfect  as  possible,  to  commence  at  cape  Crillon, 
which,  with  cape  Aniwa,  are  the  last  points  in  Sachalin  whose 
astronomical  situation  was  determined  by  La  Perouse.  The 
skill  of  the  Dutch  navigators  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  not 
very  great,  and  although  La  Perouse  pays  the  highest,  and 
certainly  the  most  merited,  compliment  to  Captain  Vries, 
I  conceived  it  would  be  a  most  decided  service  to  geogra- 
phy to  examine  these  two  large  bays  with  accuracy;  and  to 
determine  their  boundary  with  that  precision  which  might  be 
expected  from  us.  It  will  shortly  appear  that  Captain  Vries 
has  committed  errors  in  both,  which  appears  almost  incredible, 
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coHsiidering  that  the  time  spent  in  examining  them  was  em- 
ployed in  the  best  possible  manner. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  rock  La  Dangereuse  bore  west,and 
we  sailed  by  it  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half, 
when  with  a  line  of  twenty-five  fathoms  we  found  a  rocky  bottom 
with  small  stones.  A  number  of  sea-horses  lay  upon  this  rock, 
and  made  so  horrible  a  noise  that  it  was  distinctly  heard  on 
boajrd  the  ship.  By  our  observation  La  Dangereuse  lies  in  45* 
47'  15"  N.  and  217°  51'  15"  W.,  ten  miles  S.  E.,  48'  from  cape 
Crillon,  which  is  very  little  different  from  the  position  assigned 
by  La  Perouse.  At  10  h.  18'  cape  Crillon  bore  west,  and 
cape  Aniwa,  which  wc  saw  at  day-break,  N.  E.  79°:  at  11  h.  38' 
this  cape  bore  east.  Our  latitude  at  noon  was  46^  03'  36",  in 
which  there  cannot  be  an  error  of  ten  seconds,  as  the  weather 
was  very  clear  and  the  horizon  distinct.  The  situation  of  cape 
Aniwa  I  will  describe  when  I  come  to  mention  our  departure 
from  the  bay,  when  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  it  with 
equal  accuracy.  Cape  Crillon  by  our  observation  lies  in  lati- 
tude 45'  54'  15'  and  longitude  218°  02' 04.  In  La  Perouse's 
voyage  and  chart  it  is  in  45'  57'  00  N.  and  140'  34'  00"  east  of 
Paris;  but  according  to  Dagelet's  corrected  tables,  for  the 
chronometer  No.  19»  which  I  have  already  mentioned  on  the 
occasion  of  the  peak  de  Langle  and  Tsus  island,  the  difference 
between  tiie  corrected  longitude  and  that  of  the  chart  on  the 
11th  August  1787,  is— 46'  21"*.     According  to  this,  therefore. 


•  The  true  latitucU'  on  the  1  ith  August  1787,  according  to  the  corrected  tal)los 
of  No.  19,  is  ISO"  38'  39".  According  to  the  chart  the  meridian  point  of  the  1 1  th 
is  140*  24' :  the  difference  is  therefore  45'  Si". 


STAT  ON  tH'E  NOllTft  ^OTNT  O*  JESSO,  &C. 


^ 


the  Idngrtwde  of  cape  Crillon  woflld  be-  14<r 34' 00*  —  46^ 
^1"  =  139*  48'  39"  east  of  Paris,  or  217'  51'  St"  west  of  Green*- 
vrich,  which  is  about  ten  minutes  and  a  half  more  east  thaw  W6' 
found  it  to  be ;  nearly  the  game  as  that  of  Rk  de  Langle. 


The  west  side  of  Aniwa  bay  is  throughout  very  mountainous, 
and  even  now  was  covered  in  parts  with  snow.  A  flat  and  rak 
ther  projecting  mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  which 
here  trended  N.  N.  E.  was  alone  distinguishable  by  its  greater 
height ;  and  this  was  also  entirely  covered  with  snow.  The  shore 
was  throughout  lined  with  steep  rocks,  between  some  of  whicfr^ 
there  appeared  to  be  entrances,  not,  however,  deserving  the  name 
of  bays,  and  the  depth,  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  mi't^j 
which  was  what  we  kept  from  the  shore,  was  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-five  fathoms  over  a  rocky  bottom.  We  saw  the  whole 
east  side  of  Aniwa  bay,  but  not  <M8tinctTy,  owing  to  our  great 
distance :  from  cape  Aniwa  it  first  runs  in  a  northeriy  direc- 
tion, then  inclines  a  little  to  the  west  to  a  head-land,  which  pro- 
jects also  to  the  west,  and  from  this  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  bay 
the  land  lies  north  and  south.  This  projecting  point  of  land  is 
probably  the  same  which  the  Dutch  called  Tamary-Ariwa,  a 
name  which  1  have  retained  as  well  as  that  of  Salm  (Salmon) 
bay,  and  Lachsforellen  (Salmontrout)  bay,  of  which  Tamary- 
Aniwa  is  the  south-east  point.  A  Japanese  vessel  which  we 
had  already  seen  in  the  morning  was  sailing  before  us ;  and  when' 
we  had  nearly  overhauled  it,  shifted  its  coarse  to  the  east  side 
of  the  bay ;  where,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  the  Japanese 
have  a  larger  establishment  than  in  Salm  bay. 

At  four  we  saw  a  peak  to  the  northward,  which  I  took  to  be 
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Pik  Bernizet,  mentioned  by  La  Perouse.  At  six  we  already  saw 
the  extremity  of  the  bay,  the  depth  decreasi-.g  from  thirty-six 
to  seven  and  a  half  fathoms,  the  bottom  chiefly  of  soft  green 
ooze  ;  and  with  this  depth  ofwater  we  anchored  about  eight  o'clock 
fronting  a  small  village*,  where  we  found  a  one-masted  Japanese 
vessel,  Pik  Bernizet  at  the  time  bearing  N.  E.  5\  and  Tamary- 
Aniwa  S.  £.  80%  and  our  distance  from  land  being  about  two 
miles.  .,1    . 

At  ten  the  next  morning  I  went  with  the  ambassador  on  board 
the  Japanese  ship,  where  we  were  very  handsomely  received, 
and  treated  with  sakky,  rice  bread,  and'tobacco.  The  Japanese 
seemed  very  desirous  of  exchanging  some  trifles  which  we  saw 
for  cloth,  but  they  were  afraid  of  their  officers,  of  whom  they 
told  us  there  were  two  on  shore,  who  would  infallibly  strike  off 
their  heads  if  they  should  hear  of  it.  The  master  of  the  vessel 
acquainted  us  that  he  came  from  Osaica,  with  a  lading  consist- 
ing of  rice  and  salt,  and  that  here  he  should  take  in  furs,  some 
kinds  of  which  he  shewed  us,  but  particularly  fish ;  indeed  his 
whole  vessel  was  filled  with  dried  fish,  which  were  laid  lengthways 
in  the  hold,  the  same  as  in  a  cask,  and  afterwards  strewed  over 
with  salt. 

I  was  very  curious  to  hear  from  him  what  connexion  this 
place  had  with  Karafuto,  and  my  first  question  to  him  was  to 
that  efl*ect.  He  informed  me  that  this  island,  which  was  very 
large,  was  called  by  the  Japanese  Karafuto,  but  that  the  natives 


*  This  we  afterwards  found  to  be  a  Japanese  establishment. 
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of  the  country,  who,  he  said,  were  Ainos,  named  it  Sandan :  so 
that  Karafuto  and  Sandan  were  one  and  the  same  country;  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island, 
but  had  heard  that  it  was  separated  from  a  great  country  by  so 
shallow  a  channel,  that  even  his  ship,  which  did  not  draw  at  the 
most  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet,  could  not  pass  through  it.  By 
this  he  must  have  meant  the  channel  of  Tartary,  which  La  Pe- 
rouse  imagined  was  not  navigable,  and  which  we  afterwards 
thought  we  ascertained  no  longer  to  exist,  although  it  once 
did,  and  gave  rise  to  this  opinion  in  Japan. 


The  officers  who  are  maintained  here,  as  well  as  on  the  north 
point  of  Jesso  by  the  Japanese  government,  are  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  superintending  the  trade  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  Ainos  ;,a  custom  which  certainly  deserves  imitation,  as  mer- 
chants Avhen  left  entirely  to  themselves  set  no  bounds  to  their 
extortions  and  violence.  If,  however,  the  account  I  received 
from  the  master  of  a  Japanese  vessel  is  to  be  depended  on,  their 
residence  here  is  not  for  so  noble  a  purpose.  This  man, 
in  October  1804,  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of  Poronmschir, 
one  of  the  Kurile  islands,  and  whom  I  met  in  Kamschatka 
upon  our  return  there  in  June  this  year,  appeared  to  me  a 
very  'sensible  person,  and  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
this  trade,  as  he  had  entered  into  it  of  his  own  accord  ;  and  it 
was  in  a  similar  voyage  during  the  preceding  year  that  he  had 
been  driven  by  a  violent  storm  to  the  N,  E.  towards  the  Kuriles. 
He  informed  me  that  the  trade  with  Karafuto,  which  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  northern  inhabitants  of  Japan,  as 
the  fish  they  bring  from  thence  is  a  necessary  article  of  consump- 
tion, was  formerly  free ;  but  that  within  a  few  years  the  govern- 
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ment  had  taken  it  entirelT^  into  their  o^n  bands,  making  it  an  im-' 
perial  monopoly.  Although,  according  to  Japanese  principles^ 
the  subject  dares  not  censure  even  the  most  oppressive  and  un- 
just measures  of  the  government,  the  Japanese  master  assured 
me,  that  this  usurped  monopoly  had  caused  the  greatest  dissatis^ 
faction  to  the  people  in  the  north  of  Japan;  as  the  government 
sold  the  fish,  whicb  had  become  an  article  of  necessity  to  them, 
at  a  very  high  price,  and  consequently  the  persons  employed  in 
the  sale  would  have  their  advantage  likewise.  We  had  already 
imagined  the  establishment  in  Kara^o  to  be  quite  recent,  as 
both  the  habitations  of  the  Japanese  officers  and  the  warehouses 
were  entirely  new,  some  of  them  being  even  still  unwished. 

We  did  not  receive  any  visit  from  the  Ainos  as  in  RomanzofF 
bay;  and  our  expectations  to  obtain  in  this,  which  on  account  of 
its  abounding  in  salmon  trout  has  been  called  by  the  Dutch 
Sahnontrout  (Lachsforellen)  bay,  a  supply  of  fish  that  would 
last  us  several  days,  were  entirely  frustrated.  At  day-break 
Lieutenant  RatmanofF  went  with  Dr.  Langsdorif  in  the  direction 
of  Tamary-Aniwa,  to  examine  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  but  par- 
ticularly that  part  into  which  we  had  seen  the  Japanese  vessel 
sail,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  ourselves  went  on  shore  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  factory.  Owing  to  the  heavy  surf,  it  was  impossible 
to  land  in  our  boats;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  conveyed  on  shore,  through  the  surf,  two  at  a  time  in  a 
small  skiff,  which  an  Aino  very  good  humouredly  offered  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  without  danger  of  getting  wet.  The  land  near 
the  shore  consisted  of  reeds  and  grass  growing  upon  a  wet  and 
clayey  bottom,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  river,  which  at  its 
mouth  was  about  seven  or  eight  fathoms  wide,  was  a  large  heap 
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of  rotten  leave9  at  least  a  foot  in  depth ;  here  too  no  signs  of 
spring  appeared. 

The  Japanese  establishment  was  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
and  consisted,  besides  a  few  dwelling-houses,  of  eight  or  nine 
warehouses  at  the  most,  quite  new,  and  almost  all  filled  with 
fish,  salt,  and  rice.     The  Japanese  officers  appeared  to  be  in  the 
utmost  alarm  at  our  visit,  and  it  was  with  trembling  only  that 
they  would  answer  a  few  questions  which  the  ambassador  put  to 
them.    They  had  collected  about  twenty  of  their  countrymen  and 
upwards  of  fifty  Ainos  around  them,  and  seemed  to  fear  some  sud- 
den attack;  but  as  they  soon  perceived  our  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards them,  the  crowd  immediately  dispersed.     In  the  river  were 
ten  large  flat-bottomed  vessels,  and  judging  from  the  preparations 
in  the  magazines,  the  trade  of  this  establishment  requires  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  yearly  of  that  size  which  the  Japanese  generally 
use  for  their  coasting  trade,  viz.  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons.  At  Tamary-Aniwa  Lieutenant  Ratmanoff 
found  another  establishment,  which,  according  to  his  statement, 
must  have  been  still  more  considerable,  and  is,  probably,  the 
chief  commercial  settlement  of  the  Japanese  in  Aniwa  bay. 
They  found  there  above  one  hundred  houses  of  the  Ainos,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  persons  busied  in  cleaning  and  drying 
fish  :   five  small  masted  vessels,  besides  the  large  one  which  we 
saw  run  in  there,  and  a  great  many  transport  boats,  iay  in  the 
harbour,  which,  though  small,  was  safer  than  the  anchorage  in 
Lachsforellen  (Salmontrout)  bay.     The  houses  of  the  Japanese 
and  their  magazines  were  in  a  beautifnl  vale,  through  which 
flowed  a  stream  of  clear  water :  the  officers  established  there 
were  of  a  higher  rank  than  those  in  Lachsforellen  bay,  who  wore 
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but  one  sword,  while  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  had  two,  a 
privilege  only  enjoyed  by  the  military  in  Japan.  They  received 
our  officers  in  the  handsomest  manner,  treating  them  with  the 
finest  rice,  fish,  and  sakky,  without  being  in  the  least  alarmed 
or  disturbed  by  their  visit. 


We  found  only  a  few  huts  of  the  Ainos  near  the  establishment 
in  Lachsforellen  bay.  They  were  constructed  with  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  in  the  form  of  a  soldier's  tent,  pointed  at  the  top, 
and  two  of  them  were  entirely  covered  with  Japanese  mats  where 
the  women  were  concealed.  These  miserable  huts  can  only  be 
for  a  temporary  purpose,  for  it  is  impossible  that,  in  so  raw  a 
climate,  they  should  serve  for  a  winter  abode ;  and  their  dwell- 
ing-houses seemed  to  be  farther  inland,  in  which  direction  there 
were  several  foot-paths.  It  is  probable  that  they  only  quit  them 
in  the  summer  for  the  sake  of  their  fishery,  during  which  time 
they  run  up  these  huts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay. 

The  latitude  of  our  anchorage  was  46°  41'  15"  N.  and  217* 
28'  00"  W.  The  Japanese  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  bore  N.  W.  49*,  2i  miles,  consequently,  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  in  46°  43'  00"  N.  On  the  chart  of  the  Castricom  dis- 
coveries *  the  mouth  of  this  river  lies  in  47'  35',  and  it  seems 
almost  incomprehensible  how  this  error  of  fifty-two  minutes  in 
the  latitude  can  have  been  committed.  The  error  in  that  of 
Tamary-Aniwa,  which,  by  our  observations,  lies  in  46°  36'  20", 
and  217'  08'  25^  is  only  thirty-two  minutes.    The  soundings  are 


•  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Leclerc  in  Paris  for  a  copy  of  this  chart ;  and 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  return  him  my  thanks. 
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also  very  incorrectly  described  in  the  Dutch  chart,  where  they 
gradually  decrease  to  four  fathoms ;  the  bottom  every  where 
being  strong  clay  mixed  with  fine  sand  ;  while  from  the  depth  of 
twelve  to  four  fathoms  the  clay  is  soft  and  quite  of  a  green 
colour.  At  the  entrance  near  cape  Aniwa  the  ground  is  every 
where  rocky,  with  small  stones,  and  the  depths  on  the  east  and 
Avest  side  of  the  bay  are  alike.  The  direction  of  Aniwa  bay  is 
nearly  north  and  south :  Lachsforellen  bay,  therefore,  which  is 
at  the  iurther  extremity  of  that  of  Aniwa,  is  entirely  exposed  to 
the  soutli,  which  are  here  said  to  be  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
consequently  the  road  is  by  no  means  safe.  The  great  surf  is 
moreover  an  obstacle  to  landing;  but  when  the  tides  are  rising 
I  fancy  it  is  not  attended  with  any  danger,  as  the  Japanese  flat 
boats  passed  at  all  times  through  it.  We  remained  here  forty- 
eight  houi-s,  and  at  night  had  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  land, 
when  the  shore  was  very  accessible  ;  but  about  seven  in  the 
morning  the  wind  again  veered  to  the  south,  and  blew  through- 
out the  day  pretty  fresh.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain 
the  time  of  the  highest  springs  and  lowest  ebbs ;  but  I  believe  it 
to  be  half  past  four  o'clock  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  full 
moon. 

The  harbour  at  Tamary-Aniwa,  which  was  examined  by  Lieu- 
tenant Ratmanoif,  is  somewhat  sheltered  against  the  south 
wind,  but  too  small  for  a  ship  of  any  considerable  size  to  lie 
there,  and  near  cape  Aniwa  probably  a  better  harbour  might  be 
found.  As  we  sailed  out  of  the  bay,  we  were  prevented  by  a 
high  wind  and  foggy  weather  from  examining  the  whole  of 
the  cast  side,  as  was  my  intention ;  but  if  any  safe  harbour 
exists  here,  this  bay  would  be  extremely  well  calculated  for 
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an  establishment  of  any  active   European  nation,  and  might 
serve  as  a  depdt  of  European  goods ;  as  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy  to  open  a  trade  from  hence  with  the  Japanese,  Coreers, 
or  Chinese.     These  nations  would  themselves  come  to  exchange 
their  wares  against  those  of  Europe:  but  particularly  for  the 
produce  of  the  country,  fish  and  furs,  which  articles,  now  ab- 
solutely necessary  lo  them,  are  found  herein  the  greatest  abimd- 
ance.  Even  Kamtschatka  might  easily  be  supplied  from  thence 
with  European  articles;  only  for  specie  indeed ;  for  Kamtschatka, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sables,  produces  nothing  which 
could  here  find  a  market.    A  larger  quantity  of  whales  is,  per- 
haps, no  where  to  be  found  than  here,  even  the  little  Lachs- 
forellen  bay  being  so  full  of  them,  that  the  greatest  caution  was 
necessary  in  going  cm  shore ;  and  the  ship,  both  on  entering  and 
quitting  the  bay,  was  entirely  surrounded  by  them.  In  Patience 
bay  we  saw,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  number.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Japanese  have  not  yet  begun  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  whale-fishery  here,  which  would  become  a  very 
profitable  branch  of  trade  to  them ;  particularly  if  the  Cache- 
lot  (Physeter  Macrocephalus,  Linn.)  exists  here,  (a  circumstance 
not  unlikely,)  which  is  sn  valuable  on  account  of  its  spermaceti 
and  ambergrease,  two  articles  that  would  find  a  great  sale  in 
Japan :  the  spermaceti,  from  the  great  consumption  of  lights 
there;  and  ambergrease,  as  an  important  article  in  the  small 
medicine  box  which  every  Japanese  carries  about  him,  for,  like 
the  Turks,  whom  they  even  exceed  in  sensuaUty,  they  make  use 
of  ambergrease  as  a  stimulus  to  lust  *. 

*  Kainpfer,  in  his  Dissertation  on  Ambergrease,  gives  for  this  purpose  a  receipt 
which  he  had  from  a  very  considerable  Japanese  physician.  K'ampfer's  Account  of 
Japan,  vol.  ii.  p.  471. 
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At  the  back  of  Lachsforellen  bay  is  a  large  valley  through 
which  the  river  winds,  on  whose  banks,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  Japanese  factory  is  established.  Tliis  valley  might 
easily  be  cultivated :  the  woods  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  contain 
the  fmest  pine-trees,  which  furnish  admirable  timber  for  build- 
ing, as  we  were  convinced  by  the  Japanese  houses ;  and  this  tim- 
ber must  likewise  be  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  ship-building, 
the  Japanese  flat-bottomed  lighters  being  evidently  built  on 
the  spot.  The  shores  are  covered  with  crabs  and  oysters ;  the 
game  has  never  hitherto  been  disturbed  ;  for  neither  the  Ainos, 
nor  their  masters  the  Japanese,  appeared  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  single  gun,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  undoubtedly 
produced  to  inspire  us  with  respect,  as  they  did  tlieir  pikei. 
As  to  fish,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  in  what  plenty 
they  umst  be  found,  as  the  Japanese  employ  in  the  two  estabUsh- 
ments  upwards  of  four  hundred  Ainos,  who  have  no  other 
nourishment  than  fish,  merely  to  clean  and  dry  them  for  ex- 
portation to  Japan.  The  manner  likewise  in  which  they  are 
caught  is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  their  abundance ;  as  they 
do  not  even  employ  a  net  for  this  purpose,  but  dip  for  them 
with  a  pail  during  the  ebb.  This  article  is  so  important,  and  is 
become  so  necessary  to  the  poor  people  in  the  north  of  Japan, 
that  the  most  absolute  orders  of  their  government  could  not  pre- 
vent them  from  coming  to  Aniwa  bay  to  procure  them,  let  the 
possessors  of  Aniwa  be  who  they  would,  and  in  all  probability 
they  might  obtain  them  at  a  much  more  reasonable  rate  from 
Europeans  than  from  their  avaricious  Banjos. 


With  regard  to  taking  possession  of  Aniwa,  this  could  be 
done  without  the  smallei»t  danger,  as  the  Japanese,  owing  to 
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their  total  want  of  weapons  of  every  description,  would  scarcely 
think  of  resistance.  And  still  less  would  their  government 
endeavour  to  recover  this  place  if  it  should  1x3  taken;  for  as  they 
could  not  calculate  upon  a  favourable  issue,  they  would  never 
venture  to  risk,  in  an  unsuccessful  enterprize,  their  reputation 
of  power  and  infallibility  with  the  people :  the  loss  of  which 
would  prove  of  much  more  serious  consequence  to  them  than 
even  that  of  all  Jesso.  But  if  the  Japanese  government 
should  try  every  possible  method  to  recover  the  possession 
of  this  place,  which  they  would  not  have  occupied  had  their 
capture  of  it  been  attended  with  any  difficulty,  they  are  entirely 
destitute  of  the  means.  Without  armed  ships  or  artillery  they 
could  not  have  gained  an  inch  of  ground  even  from  the  Ainos, 
if  these  had  been  disposed  to  resist  them.  Two  cutters  of  six- 
teen guns  and  sixty  men  would  be  quite  sufficient,  with  a  mo- 
derate air  of  wind,  to  sink  the  whole  Japanese  fleet,  had  it  even 
ten  thousand  men  on  board.  The  capture  of  Aniwa  is  therefore 
no  perilous  undertaking;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  conquest 
would  not  cost  a  single  drop  of  blood,  and  that  to  keep  posses- 
sion of  the  csUiblishment  would  be  equally  unattended  with 
danger.  The  Japanese  maintain  no  troops  in  the  north,  and 
probably  but  very  few  in  the  south  of  Jesso.  As  a  great  part  of 
this  island  is  uncultivated,  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  running 
through  it,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  extremely  difficult  the 
march  of  an  army  from  the  city  of  Matzuniay  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  it  would  be  :  though  this  obstacle  is  not  insurmount- 
able, as  it  only  depends  on  the  will  of  the  monarch  to  cause  such 
an  undertaking :  but  it  is  in  the  conveyance  of  an  army  from 
Jesso  to  Aniwa  that  the  pride  of  the  Japanese  would  sink,  for 
the  smallest  European  vessel  is  sutiicientto  annihilate  their  most 
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tremendous  armada;  and  upon  land,  a  battery  of  twelve  guns 
with  a  hundred  artillery-men,  would  check  any  troops  they  might 
be  able  to  land  there.  It  is  true  that  so  forcible  an  usurpation 
appears  in  a  very  unjust  light;  but  arc  the  titles  of  the  Japanese 
to  Sachalin  l)etter  founded  than  those  of  any  European  nation  ? 
The  most  essential  objection  would  be*  that  such  a  capture  was 
made  without  the  approbation  of  the  true  possessors  of  Sachalin, 
the  Ainos ;  and  I  honestly  confess  my  doubts  whether  they  would 
gain  by  such  a  change;  for  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  treated  with 
great  humanity  by  the  Japanese.  But  this  would  be  the  affair 
of  the  government,  which  might  adopt  such  measures  as  should 
secure  their  liberty,  and  give  them  no  cause  to  lament  the  change 
of  masters :  this  humanity  as  well  as  policy  would  require. 


,'     /, 


As  such  an  event  as  a  European  establishment  in  the  island  of 
Sachalin  (perhaps  the  only  means  of  partaking  in  the  Japanese 
trade)  is  probably  at  no  great  distance,  I  have  merely  men- 
tioned in  a  few  words  the  possibility  of  such  an  undertaking. 
To  the  English  from  the  East  Indies,  or  the  Spaniards  from 
the  PJbilippines,  it  would  be  extremely  easy,  but  particularly 
so  to  the  Russians  from  Kamtschatka  or  the  northern  parts  of 
•  Siberia  :  yet  there  are  essential  obstacles  to  this  at  present ;  the 
want,  for  instance,  of  a  constant  communication  by  water  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Russian  possessions  in  the  north  of  Asia, 
but  principally  the  scarcity  of  men,  which  is  nowhere  more  ap- 
parent than  in  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka*. 


*  Upon  our  return  to   I'.uropc  I  found  that  the  Chamberlain  Resanott',  during 
our  stay  ut  Kndiak.liad  set  on  foot  »  military  expedition  against  the  nortliern  pos- 
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Before  1  quit  Aniwa  bay  1  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks,  al- 
though they  are  but  unsatisfactory,  upon  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Jesso,  and  the  southern  part  of  Sachalin ;  as  this  people,  su 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  deserve  that  a  few  of  those  traits 
which  chiefly  characterize  them,  and  which  place  every  inhabitant 
in  a  favourable  point  of  view,  should  be  more  generally  known. 


I  have  already  mei^tioned  that  Aino  is  the  proper  name  of  the 
native  of  Jesso;  and  thus  also  the  people  of  the  south  of  Sachalin 
are  called :  their  figure,  dress,  appearance,  and  their  language 
prove  that  they  are  the  same  people ;  and  the  captain  of  the 
Castricom,  when  he  missed  the  straits  of  La  Perouse,  might  ima- 
gine, as  well  in  Aniwa  as  in  Alkys,  that  he  was  but  in  one  island. 
What  I  shall  therefore  relate  of  the  Ainos  refers  as  much  tc  the 
natives  of  Jessu,  as  to  those  of  the  south  of  Sachalin,  who  must 
be  the  same  people  that  since  Spanberg's  time  have  been  called 
Kuriles,  or  hairy  Kuriles. 

The  Ainus  are  rather  below  the  middle  stature,  being  at  the 
uiost  five  feet  two  or  four  inches  high,  of  a  dark,  nearly  black 
complexion^  with  a  thick  bushy  beard,  black  rough  hair,  hanging 
straight  down;  hi.j  excepting  in  the  beard  they  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Kamtschadales,  only  that  their  countenance  is 
much  more  regular.  The  women  are  sufficiently  ugly :  their 
colour  which  is  equally  dark,  their  coal  black  hair  combed  over 
their  faces,    blue   painted   lips,   and    tattooed   hands,  added 


sessions  of  Japan ;  but  this  expedition  had  no  permanent  object,  being  merely  in- 
tended to  destroy  the  Japanese  est&bluhmeats  in  Aniwa  bay  and  on  the  north  lidc 
of  Jesso. 
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to  no  remarkable  cleanliness  in  their  clothing,  do  not  give 
them  any  great  pretensions  to  loveliness ;  this  at  least  was  the 
case  with  those  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  on  the  north 
side  of  Jesso.  We  perceived  indeed  in  Aniwa  bay  some  who 
were  younger,  whose  eyes  had  not  lost  their  brightness,  and  who 
on  this  account  were  not  quite  so  ugly ;  but  I  confess  that  the 
impression  even  these  made  upon  me  was  equally  unfavourable. 
However,  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  say,  that  they  are  modest 
in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  this  point  form  the  completest 
contrast  with  the  women  of  Nukahiwa  and  of  Otaheite.  Their 
modesty  even  amounted  to  bashfulness,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by 
the  jealousy  of  their  husbands,  and  the  watchfulness  of  their 
parents :  they  never  quitted  for  a  moment,  while  we  were  on 
shore,  the  huts  in  which  they  had  assembled,  and  were  extremely 
distressed  when  Dr.  Tilesius  made  drawings  of  them. 


The  characteristic  quality  of  an  Aino  is  goodness  of  heart, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  strongest  manner  in  his  countenance ; 
and  so  far  as  we  were  enabled  to  observe  their  actions,  they  fully 
answered  this  expression.  These,  as  well  as  their  looks,  evinced 
something  simpl  but  noble.  Avarice,  or  rather  rapacity,  the 
common  fault  of  all  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  southern  islands 
in  the  eastern  ocean,  they  are  entirely  strangers  to:  in  Romanzo£f 
bay  they  brought  fish  on  board  which  they  immediately  left  to 
us,  without  demanding  the  least  thing  in  return ;  and  much  as 
they  were  delighted  with  the  presents  made  to  them,  they  would 
not  admit  them  as  their  property,  until  they  had  been  frequently 
assured  by  signs  of  their  being  intended  for  them.  We  had  no 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  same  virtues  in  the  inhabitants  of 
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Salin  (Salmon)  bay,  as  they  did  not  come  on  board,  probably 
because  the  Japanese  prevented  them. 


I 


The  dress  of  the  Ainos  consists  chiefly  of  the  skins  of  tame 
dogs  and  seals ;  but  I  have  seen  some  in  a  very  different  attire, 
which  resembled  the  Parkis  of  the  Kamtschadales,  and  is, 
properly  speaking,  a  white  shirt  worn  over  their  other  clothes. 
In  Aniwa  bay  they  were  all  clad  in  furs  ;  their  boots  were  made 
of  seal-skins,  and  in  these  likewise  the  women  were  invariably 
clothed.  In  Romanzoft'bay,  on  the  contrary,  we  saw  only  two  fur 
dresses,  one  of  which  was  a  bear's-skin,  the  other  made  of  dog's- 
skins;  and  the  rest  of  the  people  were  dressed  in  a  coarse  yellow 
stuff,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  (as  we  ascertained  in  their 
houses),  which  a  few  wore  bordered  with  blue  cloth.  Under 
this  dress  they  had  another  of  a  fine  cotton  stuff  that  they  pro- 
bably purchase  of  the  Japanese.  Here  we  saw  no  boots,  such  as 
were  worn  by  every  one  iti  Aniwa  bay,  but  instead  of  the  '  they 
used  Japanese  straw-slippers :  a  few  of  them  covered  their  legs 
with  a  kind  of  half  stockings  stitched  together  of  the  same 
i'oarse  stuff  as  their  upper  garments.  This  difference  in  the 
dress  of  the  Ainos  of  Jesso  and  Sachalin  seems  to  prove  a  much 
greater  degree  of  wealth  in  the  latter  island,  and  the  men  here  ap- 
peared to  wear  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  but  whether  this  is  owing 
to  their  superior  wealth  in  fish  and  furs,  which  find  a  certain  mar- 
ket with  the  Japanese,  or  to  their  little  dependence  on  these  lat- 
ter, I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  though  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
the  former.  The  greatest  part  of  them  went  with  their  h^ads  un- 
covered, others  wore  a  straw  hat  pointed  in  the  middle.  I  fancy 
it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country  to  shave  the  hair,  though  1 
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saw  several  of  tliem  with  their  heads  half  shorn  ;  probably  only 
in  imitation  of  the  Japanese.  The  women,  even  the  youngest, 
use  no  ornaments  on  their  heads ;  but,  as  I  liave  already  men- 
tioned, they  invariably  paint  their  lips  blue;  a  practice  which 
to  an  European,  accustomed  to  the  rose  colour,  appears  ex- 
tremely ugly.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  male  sex  wore  ear- 
rings, which  were  commonly  merely  a  brass  ring.  I  purchased 
a  pair  of  a  young  man  made  of  silver,  with  large  false  pearls  sus- 
pended from  them  *.  The  possessor  seemed  to  set  great  value 
on  these  ornaments,  being  very  unwilling  to  part  with  them ;  and 
twice  he  repented  of  his  bargain,  took  them  back  again,  and  de- 
manded a  higher  price.  An  old  coat,  two  cotton  cloths,  and  a 
piece  of  flat  white  metal,  were  the  treasures  for  which  he  at  last 
exchanged  them.  Buttons  and  old  clothes  were  the  articles  the 
Ainos  most  sought  after,  and  for  which  they  gave  their  pipes 
and  other  trifles,  of  no  value  certainly,  but  as  having  belonged 
to  an  inhabitant  of  Jesso. 

The  huts  we  saw  in  Aniwa  bay  were,  as  I  have  already  said, 
probably  newly  built,  and  served  only  for  their  summer  residence. 
In  llonianzoff'  bay  they  appeared  to  be  their  constant  abode 
both  in  winter  and  summer.  The  two  we  visited,  and  near  to 
which  were  Balagans  for  drying  fish,  consisted  of  a  single  large 
room,  which  with  a  small  division  at  one  end,  occupied  the  whole 
interior  of  the  house.  Their  construction  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  very  solid,  and  unless  the  houses  are  entirely  covered  with 


'    *  La  Pcrouse  saw  one  of  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  bay  de  Liuigle  with  a  similai- 
pair.  • 
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snow,  as  in  Kamtschatka,  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  are 
able  to  bear  the  cold,  which  must  be  intense  here  in  the  win- 
ter :  since  even  in  the  month  of  May  the  thermometer  only 
shewed  three  degrees  of  warmth.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
a  large  hearth,  around  which  the  whole  family,  consisting  of  eiglit 
or  ten  persons,  was  seated  :  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  Jarg6 
bed,  over  which  a  Japanese  mat  was  spread,  and  several  boxes 
and  barrels.  All  their  utensils  were  of  Japanese  manufacturcj 
and  mostly  lacquered :  it  appeared  from  the  interior  of  the  house 
that  the  iiihabitants  possessed  a  degree  of  affluence,  such  as  is 
not  found  among  the  Kamtschadales,  still  less  among  the  Aleuti 
and  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Kodiack.  The  great  provi- 
sion of  dried  fish  bore  indeed  rather  a  disgusiLjg  appearance, 
but  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  this  when  we  reflect  that  their 
existence  depends  upon  them;  fish  being  probably  their  only 
nourishment,  and  their  houses  on  this  account  being  chiefly  scat- 
tered along  the  shore.  We  perceived  no  symptoms  of  cuhiva- 
tion,  not  even  any  plantations  of  vegeta'  les;  nor  did  we  sec  any 
tame  fowls  or  domestic  animals,  except  dogs,  which  they  had  in 
great  abundance ;  and  Lieutenant  Golowatscheff  found  in 
Mordwinofi'  bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  l^atience  bay,  above  fifty 
in  one  place.  In  all  probability  they  use  them  for  their  journeys 
in  the  winter;  for  we  saw  in  Aniwa  bay  a  sledge  which  bore  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  a  Kamtschadale  narte :  dog  skins  also  are 
here  an  important  article  of  dress.  We  were  struck  on  perceiv- 
ing that  snow  water  was  the  common  beverage  of  the  people  on 
the  north  side  of  Jcsso,  although  that  of  the  river  which  flowed 
into  the  bay  was  extremely  good  ;  perha})sthe  foarof  cold  in  the 
winter,  as  they  would  have  to  fetch  their  water  from  the  rivcr^ 
which  is  not  very  near  to  their  houses,  has  so  accustomed  tliem 
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to  snow  water  that  they  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  river  so  long  as 
tliey  are  able  to  procure  it.  It  seemed  also  the  custom  here,  at 
least  it  was  so  in  all  the  houses  M'hich  either  I  or  any  of  my 
officers  visited,  to  bring  up  a  young  bear  in  the  house,  to  which 
a  place  was  assigned  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room,  and  which 
was  decidedly  the  most  restless  of  any  of  its  inhabitants.  One 
of  our  officers  was  desirous  of  purchasing  one  of  these  bears,  and 
offered  his  great  coat  in  exchange  for  it;  but  he  could  not  per- 
suade the  proprietor,  although  cloth  is  of  great  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Ainos,  as  the  Japanese  are  unable  to  supply  them 
with  it,  to  part  with  his  young  cleve. 


It  would  be  presuming  too  much  to  enter  into  any  detail  upon 
the  form  of  governnient  and  the  religion  of  the  Ainos,  as  our  stay 
here  was  much  too  circumscribed  for  us  to  have  instituted  any 
enquiries  into  these  subjects  ;  but  with  their  limited  population 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  any  other  than  a  patriarchal  constitu- 
tion. During  our  visit  to  one  of  thei''  houses  in  Romanzoff"  bay, 
we  observed  in  the  family,  which  ct)nsisted  of  ten  persons,  the 
liajipiest  state  of  harmony,  or  rather  a  perfect  equality.  We  con- 
tinued there  some  hours,  and  were  scarcely  able  to  distinguish 
the  head  of  the  family,  so  little  assuming  were  even  the  oldest, 
towards  its  youngest  members.  Accordingly,  in  dividing  a  few 
presents  among  them  I  preserved  a  most  perfect  equality,  which 
they  all  appeared  pleased  with,  no  one,  not  even  the  oldest,  re- 
marking tiuit  I  had  given  him  too  little  in  proportion  to  the 
others.  On  the  contrary,  they  called  my  attention  to  a  little 
girl  about  eight  years  old,  whom  1  had  overlooked,  and  who 
now  obtained  her  share.  'J'his  unanimity,  and  the  silence  which 
reigns  among  them,  awake  the  niost  favourable  feelings  towards 
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them.  Plere  was  no  loud  talking,  no  immoderate  laughter,  and 
still  less  any  disputing :  the  satisfaction  that  appeared  in  all  their 
countenances  as  they  spread  the  mats  round  the  hearth  for 
us ;  their  readiness  when  we  were  going  away,  to  launch  their 
canoes  and  carry  us  across  the  shallows  to  our  boat,  when  they 
perceived  that  our  boatmen  were  stripping  themselves  for  this 
purpose ;  but  still  more  than  all  this,  their  modesty  never  to  de- 
mand any  thing,  and  even  to  accept  ^vith  hesitation  whatever 
was  offered  to  them,  wherein  they  differ  very  much  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  west  of  Sachalin,  whose  diitidcnce  La  Perouse 
could  not  speak  of  with  praise;  all  these  uncommon  qualities, 
for  which  they  are  not  indebted  to  an}'  polished  education,  but 
which  are  merely  the  marks  of  their  natural  character,  make  mc 
consider  the  Ainos  as  the  bt  it  of  all  the  people  that  I  have 
hitherto  been  acquainted  wiUi. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  their  inconsiderable  numbers,  par- 
ticularly in  Jesso.  On  the  nortli  of  this  island  we  counted  only 
eight  dwelling-houses,  and  if  we  admit  ten  as  the  number  of 
each  family,  this  nmkes  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  only 
eighty.  Farther  inland  they  probably  have  no  establishments ; 
for  as  their  whole  nourishment  consists  of  fish,  they  only  settle 
on  the  seu  shores.  In  Salmon  bay,  and  Tamary  Aniwa,  the  Ainos 
probably  amount  to  three  hundred  ;  but  we  were  there  at  the 
time  of  the  fishery,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  hence  that  the  Japanese 
ipiocure  this  article,  for  which  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  noichbouring  bays,  who  settle  here  at  such 
times,  in  order  to  prepare  so  large  a  quantity.  Not  only  the 
recently  built  houses  of  the  Ainos  in  the  vicinity  of  the  .Ta- 
panese  factory  is  a  proof  of  this,  but  also  the  number  of  houses 
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provided  with  furniture  but  destitute  of  inhabitants  in  Mord- 
winofF  bay,  where  Lieutenant  Golowatscheff,  who  visited  that 
part,  found  but  a  few  persons,  and  these  not  merely  to  guard 
the  property,  for  they  seemed  to  consider  it  as  their  own. 


According  to  the  most  ancient  accounts  we  have  of  this 
island,  its  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  covered  with  hair.  The 
Chinese  (who  probably  were  the  first  people  acquainted  with 
Jesso),  describe  it  as  a  large  country  full  of  wild  people,  whose 
whole  body  is  covered  with  hair,  and  with  such  enormous  beards 
that  they  are  forced  to  raise  them  up  in  order  to  drink.  The 
Dutch  in  the  well-known  exjiedition  in  1643,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Vries,  and  the  Russians  under  Spanberg  in 
1739,  confirmed  this  description.  Although  so  many  concurring 
accounts  seem  to  testify  the  fact  of  ihe  natives  of  Jesso  being 
overgrown  Avith  hair,  nevertheless  I  am  disposed  from  our  ex- 
perience to  declare  this  report  to  be  fabulous.  The  Jesuit  Hierony- 
mus  de  Angelis,  the  first  European  who,  in  1620,  visited  Jesso, 
merely  mentions  their  bushy  beards,  but  says  not  a  word  of  their 
hairy  bodies ;  and  as  he  resided  for  some  time  amongst  them, 
he  certainly  had  a  better  opportunity  of  examining  their  personal 
qualities  than  could  be  found  in  the  short  visits  of  the  Dutch,  the 
Russians,  or  tlic  Chinese,  and  he  would  not  have  failed  to  make 
known  so  striking  a  circumstance.  On  the  north  of  Jesso  we 
examined  some  people,  but  found  that,  except  their  bushy  beard 
and  the  hair  on  their  faces,  there  was  not  the  least  thing  to  give 
even  probability  to  such  a  story.  In  Aniwa  I  got  several  of  them 
to  uncover  their  breasts,  arms,  and  legs,  and  we  were  here  con- 
vinced to  a  certainty  that  the  greater  part  of  the  iVinos  have  no 
more  hair  upon  their  bodies  than  is  to  be  found  upon  those  of 
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many  Europeans.  Lieutenant  Golowatschcif  found  indeed  in 
Mordwinoff  bay  a  child  of  eight  years  old  whose  body  was  en- 
tirely covered  with  hair,  but  he  immediately  examined  its  parents 
and  several  other  grown  up  persons,  and  found  them  all  in  that 
respect  like  Europeans.  I  will  not  flatly  contradict  the  report 
of  older  and  modern  navigators,  whose  credibility  I  do  not  argue 
against ;  but  I  believe  that  they  have  exaggerated  this  story  re- 
specting the  Ainos,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  natives  of  the 
southern  Kuriles :  at  least  it  is  not  equally  true  with  regard  to  all. 
Perhaps  the  impression  which  the  Dutch  received  from  their  bushy 
beard,  hairy  face,  and  lank  locks,  added  to  the  uncleanliness 
of  their  persons,  left  an  idea  that  their  bodies  must  be  as  much 
covered  as  their  faces ;  and  as  they  did  not  wait  to  examine 
whether  this  were  really  the  case,  this  gave  rise  to  a  story  which 
Jias  been  ever  since  repeated  as  a  fact. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DEPARTURE    FROM    ANIWA    BAY.       ARRIVAL    IN    KAMT- 

SCIIATKA. 

Tkc  Nadeshda  leaves  Salmon  Bay — Description  of  Cape  AnitiU — We  tail  into  Gulf 
Patience — Explore  Mordmnoff  Bay — Account  of  the  Ainos  who  reside  there — 
Farther  Exumiiiation  of  the  dulf — Spenberg  and  Peak  Bernizet—We  reach  the 
bottom  nf  the  "^^'ulf  and  anchor  there — Remarks  upon  this  Part  of  Sachalin — 
difference  of  its  Situation  according  to  the  old  Dutch  Observations — The  Nadeshda 
(juils  Patience  Bay — We  perceive  the  Rocks  round  Robben  Island — Error  in  its 
Poiition  in  the  Charts — Large  Fields  of  Ice  on  the  East  Coast  of  Sachalin — We 
are  reduced  to  give  up  all  farther  Examination  of  this  Island — Return  to  Kami' 
fchatka — Cross  the  Kuriles  in  a  netc  Parallel — Dangerous  Situation  of  the  Ship 
— Are  obliged  to  return  to  the  Sea  of  Oehotsk—See  Cape  Lopatka— Arrive  in 
the  Harbour-  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — Precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  spread- 
ing  of  the  Small-Pox,  which  had  broke  out  in  the  Ship, 


On  Tliursday  the  l6th  May,  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  sailed 
with  a  fresh  breeze  at  S.  S.  E.  from  Salmon  bay;  the  ebb  fa- 
vouring our  endeavours  to  work  out.  At  nine  the  wind  got 
round  to  the  south-west,  and,  towards  noon,  was  so  high  as  to 
compel  us  to  reef  our  top-sails.  About  four  in  the  afternoon  it 
became  more  moderate ;  but  the  weather  was  so  thick,  that  al- 
though we  were  only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  east  coast  of 
Aniwa  bay,  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  any  land  except  the 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cape  of  that  name,  and 
entirely  missed  the  rock  which,  in  the  charts,  is  called  the 
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Pyramid.  By  eight  in  the  evening  we  had  w.alliorcd  cape 
Aniwa,  and  I  therefore  hiid-to  throughout  the  night.  At 
day-break  we  perceived  cape  Aniwa  bearing  N.  E.  by  N.  and 
we  had  scarcely  shaped  our  course  towards  it  when  a  thick  fog 
arose,  and  obhged  us  again  to  lie  to.  Tliis,  however,  did  not 
last  above  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  again  proceeded  under  all 
sail  in  the  direction  of  the  land. 

Cape  Aniwa,  which  lies  in  latitude  46°  2'  20",  and  longitude 
216°  29'  40"  *,  is  in  every  respect  a  very  remarkable  promontory, 
the  more  so  from  a  chain  of  high  mountains  near  it,  stretching 
away  to  the  northward,  between  which  and  the  cape  is  a  hol- 
low that  gives  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  saddle.  The  headland 
itself  is  a  steep  abrupt  mass  of  rocks  perfectly  barren,  and  hav- 
ing a  deep  inlet  at  its  point,  and  we  weathered  it  at  the  distance 
of  from  five  to  eight  miles,  without  remarking  the  least  appear- 
ance of  danger;  the  depth,  when  the  cape  bore  north  and 
N.  N.  E.  being  seventy-five  fathoms  over  a  clayey  bottom. 
We  determined  its  latitude  on  two  dift'erent  days,  on  the  14th 
May,  when  it  bore,  shortly  after  the  culmination  of  the  sun, 
east;  and  on  the  17th,  when  nearly  west  of  us.  The  longitude 
was  in  like  manner  observed,  and  calculated  with  the  greatest 
accuracy;  and  the  correctness  of  our  time-pieces  leaves  us  no- 
thing to  desire  with  respect  to  it. 

Wc  were  scarcely  arrived  within  the  parallel  of  cape  Aniwa, 


*  In  La  Perouse's  chart  this  capo  lies  in  46°  3',  and  215°  36' ;  but  by  construing 
the  chart  according  to  Dagelet's  corrected  tables,  the  longitude  is  then  216'  31'  15", 
only  oue  minute  and  a  half  different  from  our  determination. 
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wlien  we  lost  our  favourable  wind,  and  fell  in  with  culms  that 
lasted,  with  alternate  gentle  breezes  from  the  northward,  for 
twenty-four  hours.     At  noon  cape  Aniwa  bore  S.  W.  81',  and 
another  headland,  which  1  at  first  erroneously  took  for  cape 
'I'onyn,  N.  W.  3*.    This  I  have  called  Liiwenorn,  after  my  de- 
serving friend  the  commodore  of  that  name  in  the  Danish  ser- 
vice.   The  west  side  of  Patience  bay  follows  a  N.  N.  E.  di- 
rection as  far  as  this  cape,  and  consists  of  lofty  wooded  moun- 
tains, the  shore  being  ■  and  rocky,  without  aiy  appearance 
of  an  inlet,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  open  bay  similar  to 
that  called  de  Lunglc  in  the  channel  of  Tartary,  and  another 
more  to  the  northward,  of  which  cape  Lbwenorn,  lying  in  46* 
23'  10"  N.,  ten  miles  to  the  eastward  of  cape  Aniwa,  that  is  to 
say,  in  216*  20' 00''  west,  forms  the  southern  point:  it  is  a  steep 
projecting  rock,  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  this 
coast  by  its  yellow  colour.     From  this  point  the  land  assumes 
rather  a  westward  direction,  and,  like  the  northern  coast,  consists 
of  a  chain  tf  large,  lofty  mountains,  covered  partly,  even  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  with  snow.     A  number  of  whales  and 
seals,  Avhose  repose  had,  perhaps,  never  before  Ijecn  disturbed, 
sported  around  the  ship.     About  seven  in  the  evening  we  i^er- 
ceived  a  large  boat,  in  which  were  six  persons,  rowing    tf  to  us 
from  the  shore  ;  but  after  coming  about  halt-way,  and  stopping 
a  short  time,  probably  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  prudent 
to  venture  so  far  to  sea  at  night,  they  returned.     The  ship  at 
this  time  was  seven  miles  from  the  shore  ;  the  depth  was  sixty- 
five  fathoms ;  the  bottom  a  thin  clay ;  the  variation  of  the 
needle,  which,  at  the  entrance  of  Aniwa  bay,  was  1*  11'  cast, 
was  at  that  of  gulf  Patience  1*  43'  east,  and  here,  although  wc 
were  only  one  degree  more  to  the  northward,  it  was  found  to  be 
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1*  or  west;  an  unsteadioess  which  might  possibly  be  owing  to 
our,  compasses,  for  their,  variation  from  Nangasaky  as  fkr  as  to 
the  east  .of  cape  Patioice  was  at  one  time  one  or  two  degrees 
«ast,  and  at  another  as  much  to  the  westward. 


-  On  the  18th  May  at  noon  we  had  a  breeae  fix>m  the  S.  !¥., 
by  favour  of  which  we  shaped  our  course  N.  W.  by  N.,  towards 
-a  point  of  land  projecting  very  far  to  the  eastward,  and  forming 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  coast  to  the  N.  W.  Behind  this  point 
was  a  round-topt  mountain,  adjoining  to  which  wfts  another 
chain  of  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow;  and  between  these 
there  appeared,  on  our  nearer  approach,  a  deep  bay,  which  I 
was  the  next  morning. bent  upon  examining.  Accordingly  I 
lay-to  during  the  night,  and  at  four  the  next  day  we  steered  fw 
its  south  point,  which  was  of  mode^te  height,  and  entirdy 
Overgrown  with  firs.  A  flat  land,  having  altogether  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  an  bland,  was  visible  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and 
formed  its  northern  boundary:  at  seven  we  had  approached 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  above-mentioned  point,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cape  Tonyn  of  the  Dutch.  The  depth  gradually 
diminished  from  fifty  to  eighteen  fathoms ;  but  the  bottcmi  was 
invariably  rocky;  and  wo  now  perceived  a  chain  of  rocks 
stretching  to  the  northward  from  cape  Tonyn.  .  From  all  these 
circumstances  we  had  little  hopes  of  finding  any  anchorage  in 
the  bay ;  but  as  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  ground  might 
improve  further  in  to  the  southward,  I  lay-to  after  standing  off 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  cape  Tonyn,  and  sent  Lieutenant 
Golowatscheff  in  an  armed  boat  to  examine  the  b%y  closer, 
while  we  tacked  about  at  its  entrance.  Southward  of  cape 
Tonyn  the  bottom  was  rocky,  with  small  stones;  but  ta  the 
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VMMlJiwArd,  on  the  contraiy,  it  was  entirely  of  day.  In  abo4t  an 
hour  Lieutenant  Gokmatsche^  returned,  aind  informed  me  that 
at  ftir  as  he  had  sounded  be  invariably  met  with  a  rocky  botr 
torn ;  but  there  aia  be  no  doubt  of  there  bdng  a  good  anchorage 
tQ  the  northward;  an  /opinion^  which  is  rendered  the  more  pro-^ 
baj^e  by  t^  aatuM  erf*  the  ground  wht^re  we  sounded  outside 
the  bay.  Tbti»  was  pl^ty  <^  fredi  water  in  many  ptaces,  and 
abundance  of  fire-wood,  as  well  on  the  sou^  sidis  as  in  the 
valley  to  the  Northward ;  and  Lieutenant  Golowatsclinff  found 
sevens  ■  dwelling-houses  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  tnost  of 
wbiehiwere  onpty;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  fe^, women 
and  chiktreo^  he  saw  oaly  six  or  seven  people,  who  evineed- 
neither  fiear  ndr  baekwardnesi.  As  he  entered  the  house  into 
wbidi  be  was  invited  immediatdy  upon  step[Mng  on  shore,  one 
of  the  party,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  master,  tluew  himself  at 
his  feet,  and  held  a  discourse  with  a  considerate  air  of  dignity, 
which  lasted  about  ten  minutes;  after  which  he  spread  out  a 
mat,  and  requested  he  would  sit  down.  They  were  entirely 
clothed  in  seal-skins,  under  which  they  wore  another  dress  of  fine 
cotton,  which,  in  every  instance,  appeared  very  clean.  The 
Ainos  of  this  bay  appeared  to  him  not  only  better  clad  than 
those  on  the  north  point  of  Jesso,  but  even  than  their  com- 
patrit^  in  Aniwa  bay;  and  he  fancied  he  perceived  a  less  re- 
strained and  more  happy  appearance  in  them,  denoting  inde- 
pendence, and  a  sufficiency  Of  every  thing.  The  women  were 
likewise  better  looking,  and  the  colour  of  tfaeir  countenances 
much  clearer,  the  consequence,  probably,  of  ckaner  houses  and 
less  laborious  occupation.  In  other  respects,  their  figure,  phy- 
siognomy, and  language  were  perfectly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Aniwa  ftnd  Romanioff  bay :  and  some  words  that 
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he  wrote  down,  and  which  were  compared  with  those  M.  Vod 
Resanoif  collected  in  Aniwa  bay,  proved  the  similarity  of 
the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  districts.  Their 
chief  employment,  besides  fishing,  seemed  to  be  the  pursuit  of 
seals  and  sea  lions,  the  remains  of  which  were  strewed  around 
their  houses.  Train  oil  and  furs  are  the  chief  articles  of  their 
commerce  with  the  Japanese,  whom  they  probably  visit  over- 
land in  Aniwa  bay ;  the  distance  from  hence  to  the  Japanese 
factory  at  Tamary-Aniwa  being  only  twenty,  and  from  that  in 
Salmon  bay  about  thirty-five  miles.  The  furniture  and  utensils, 
which  Lieutenant  Golowatscheff  found  in  their  houses  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  were  all  of  Japanese  manufacture ;  and  even 
the  vessels  in  which  they  kept  their  water  to  drink  were  lac- 
quered. This  bay»  which  I  have  named  Mordwinoff  bay,  in 
honour  of  the  admiral  of  that  name,  lies  in  46*  48'  00"  N.,  and 
216"  46'  00"  west;  and  cape  Tonyn  in  46'  50'  00"  and  216* 
27'  00"^     '  •-  ■'■'  j'^^ir-i^v4  r-:>i->^:  :..i5*ius%U'*  ^fOi. •\Na»<nHl.*J  W-'  .  ■' 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afterncon,  after  hoisting  in  the  boat, 
I  set  all  saiU  and  steered  parallel  with  the  coast,  which  here  runs 
in  a  N.  by  W.  direction,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
part  of  Mordwinoff  bay,  where,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
the  land  is  low,  consisted  of  lofty  mountains,  still  covered  with 
snow,  bounded  by  a  high  point  of  land,  which  I  have  called 
after  Admiral  Siniavin,  and  which  lies  in  latitude  47*  1&  30"^ 
and  longitude  217*  00'  3(f.  From  this  cape  the  coast  is  again 
low,  and  falls  suddenly  off  to  the  westward.  A  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  stretching  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  the  direction  of 
the  northern  coast,  rendered  it  probable  that  there  was  a 
passage  here ;  and  as  I  was  desirous  of  /obtaining  certain  in~ 
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formation  on  this  point,  I  steered  towards  the  land.  It  was 
very  foggy ;  but  when  we  had  approached  to  about  five  niHes 
from  the  shore  we  could  distinctly  perceive  that  there  was  no 
break,  but  only  a  roomy,  though  not  very  deep,  bay.  One  spot, 
from  its  narrowness  and  the  situation  of  the  low  land  and  di- 
rection of  the  mountains,  appeared  like  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river.  As  the  weather  still  continued  thick,  and  the  wind  blew 
fresh  from  the  S.  E.  we  put  the  ship  about  at  half  past  seven 
with  her  head  pointing  E.  N.  £.  At  this  time  the  depth  was 
forty  fathoms  over  a  clayey  bottom ;  but,  instead  of  increasing 
as  we  stood  off  from  the  land,  it  at  first  diminished,  nor  was  it 
until  the  next  morning,  when  we  were  fifteen  miles  from  the 
shore,  that  it  amounted  to  fifty-seven  fathoms.  The  south-west 
extremity  of  the  chain  of  mountains  mentioned  above,  and 
which  runs  through  the  whole  valley  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.,  I 
take  to  be  the  Spenberg  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  a  lofty  rounded 
mountain  lying  in  latitude  47'  33',  and  longitude  217'  40' ;  and 
the  north-west  end  of  this  chain  is  in  47'  43' ;  Spenberg,  in  the 
chart  of  the  Dutch  discoveries,  being  in  47'  40'-  As  Sachalin,  in 
the  latitude  of  47i',  is  not  more  than  thirty-six  miles  wide,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  highest  point  of  this  chain  of  mountains, 
Spenberg  itself,  is  the  same  as  the  Pik  Bernizet  mentioned  by 
La  Perouse,  which,  in  his  chart,  amended  according  to  Dagelet's 
correction  tables,  lies  in  47'  25'  N.  and  217*  38'  40*  west  of 
Greenwich. 


On  the  next  morning,  the  20th  May,  as  the  wind  was  become 
more  moderate  and  the  weather  clearer,  I  again  steered  to- 
Avards  the  land :  at  six  o'clock  we  distinguished  the  Spenberg 
hearing  S.  W.,  and  a  projecting  point  of  land  N.  W.  by  N.,  of 
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which  by  eight  o'clock  we  had  approached  within  five  miles, 
when  it  still  lay  in  tlie  same  direction.     This  point,  which  I 
have  called  cape  MuloflTsky  *,  lies  in  47°  37'  45'  N.  and  217°  l6' 
00"  west.     From  hence  the  coast  follows  a  N.  by  E.  direction, 
consisting  of  lofty  mountains,  divided  by  deep  valleys,  the  shore 
being  sleep  and  rocky.     Our  course  was  N.  by  E.  parallel  with 
it,  and  our  distance,  at  the  utmost,  five  miles ;  the  depth  of 
water  being  from  thirty  to  forty-five  fatlioms  over  a  ground  of 
stiff  clay.     In  several  places  we  observed  inlets  between  the 
rocks,  where,  in  all  probability,  a  safe  anchorage  might  be 
found ;  and  had  the  wind  not  blown  pretty  fresh  directly  upon 
the  land,  I  should  not  have  failed  examining  one  of  these  inlets, 
situated  in  latitude  48°  10',  the  width  of  which  appeared  rather 
considerable.    The  whole  country  aftbrded  us  a  much  more 
agreeable  prospect  than  those  more  to  the  southward,  which, 
since  our  departure  from  Japan,  had  fallen  beneath  our  ob- 
servation.  The  white  steep  coast,  with  its  inlets  and  hills  in  the 
back  ground  of  moderate  height,  various  in  form,  and  covered 
with  the  most  beautiful  verdure,  with  alternate  valleys  richly 
wooded,  gave  us  a  very  favourable  idea  of  this  part  of  Sachalin, 
and  it  had,  undoubtedly,  a  most  decided  advantage  over  the 
middle  and  northern  Sachalin,  which  we  afterwards  visited. 

We  now  distinguished  farther  inland  several  chains  of  moun- 


*  In  honour  of  iny  first  commander  in  the  navy,  the  brave  Captain  Muloft'sky, 
who,  eighteen  years  before,  was  ciiosen  as  tiie  cliicf  of  a  great  and  important 
voyage  of  discovery,  wiiich  a  iiatefiil  war,  in  which  he  himself  gloriously  perished, 
prevented  from  taking  place.  He  died  on  the  17th  .luly,  1789,  in  the  battle  near 
Uorniiolm,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  it  being  my  sad  lot  to  wit-.ess  his  last 
taoments. 
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tains  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction :  the  last,  probably 
the  centre  chain  of  mountains  of  the  southern  Sachalin,  was  of 
considerable  elevation ;  quite  covered  with  snow ;  and  its  highest 
summits  concealed  among  the  clouds.  At  eleven,  as  we  were 
unable  to  weather  the  northernmost  point  of  land  we  saw,  I 
^  put  the  ship  about :  this  point  is  formed  by  a  high  mountain 
lying  close  upon  the  beach  in  a  north  and  south  direction  ;  and 
is  the  more  easily  known  from  being  altogether  isolated,  except 
that  to  the  northward,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from  it, 
there  is  another  group  very  unlike  this,  and  apparently  consist- 
ing of  four  separate  mountains.  The  coast  between  these,  with 
the  exception  of  a  peak  of  moderate  height,  is  quite  low.  This 
cape,  which  lies  in  48'  21'  00'  N.  and  217*  10'  00*  W.,  I  have 
named  after  the  celebrated  English  hydrographer  Alexander 
Dalrymple :  at  the  time  we  wore  the  ship  it  bore  N.  by  E.  of 
us,  when,  bearing  N.  N.  W.  was-  a  mountain  of  no  great 
height,  but  of  a  form  which  rendered  it  easily  to  be  distin- 
guished: its  summit  being  quite  fiat,  and  both  sides  appearing 
to  have  been  cut  down,  as  it  were,  to  its  base.  This  mountain 
lies  in  48°  15'  00*  N. 


We  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  tacking, 
but  found  the  next  morning,  the  21st  May,  that  we  had  made 
but  very  little  progress.  The  wind  that  was  constantly  at 
E.  N.  E.  now  died  away  so  completely  that  the  ship  was 
scarcely  manageable ;  and  the  weather  thickened,  and  the  at- 
mosphere became  loaded  with  snow  clouds.  Towards  evening 
we  had  a  fall  of  snow  *,  the  quicksilver  in  the  thermometer  sink- 
ing to  the  freezing  point. 


88         krusenstern's  voyage  hound  the  would. 

At  four  iu  the  afternoon  cape  Dalrymple  bore  due  west: 
from  thence  the  coast  assumes  a  northerly  direction  ;  the  same 
course  we  steered  until  the  evening,  and  1  lay-to  throughout 
the  night :  the  depth,  at  a  distance  of  ten  mdes  from  the  shore, 
being  thirty  fathoms.  We  could  not  yet  distinguish  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  although,  by  the  Dutch  charts,  we  had  already 
reached  the  parallel  of  that  of  gulf  Patience,  and  at  four  in  the 
morning  we  set  all  sail,  and  steered  towards  the  coast,  over 
which  a  thick  fog  was  suspended.  A  high  promontory  pro- 
jecting very  much  to  the  eastward,  and  which  the  day  before  we 
had  taken  for  an  island,  bore  N.  N.  W.  This  promontory,  from 
whence  the  coast  runs,  as  before,  to  the  northward  and  a  little  to 
the  west,  lies  in  48'  52'  SOf  N.  and  216°  58'  30"  W.,  and  I  havo 
called  it  cape  SoimonofT,  in  memory  of  a  worthy  naval  officer  of 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  At  length,  about  ten  o'clock,  wc 
perceived  land  to  the  N.  £.  consisting  of  high  mountains 
covered  with  snow,  and  we  seemed  to  be  now  approaching  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  the  depth  of  water  decreasing  gradually.  At 
noon  we  had  an  observation  in  48"  59'  21"  N.  and  216*  51'  W. ; 
the  depth,  over  a  green  clay,  being  then  eighteen  fathoms. 
There  was  still  no  land  visible  in  the  back  ground,  and  I  did  not 
relinquish  my  hopes  of  finding  a  passage  here,  feeling  convinced 
that  Captain  Vries  did  not  examine  the  whole  of  the  bay,  as  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  error  in  the  latitude,  as  well  as  by  the 
soundings  laid  down  in  his  chart,  in  no  place  less  than  thirty- 
two  fathoms.  My  hopes  notwithstanding  soon  fell  to  the  ground ; 
for  at  two  o'clock  we  perceived  a  low  land  to  the  northward, 
and  a  flat  beach  overgrown  with  wood,  stretching  from  N.  N.  VV. 
to  E.  N.  E. ;  and  far  inland  we  distinguished  lofty  snowtopt 
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mountains,  except  in  one  spot,  where  an  even  country  stretched 
away  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Without 
altering  our  course,  which  was  N.  N.  W.,  I  stood  in  till  within 
five  miles  of  the  land,  where  the.depth  was  eight  fathoms,  over  a 
bottom  of  clay:  a  number  of  branches  of  trees,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  water,  which  Dr.  Horner  found  to  be  two  grains  lighter 
than  that  in  Aniwa  bay,  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  a  great  river 
As  I  wished  to  obtain  sight  of  its  mouth,  I  sailed  round  the  bay, 
altering  my  course  gradually  from  N.  N.  W.  to  £.  by  S.  and  in  a 
K.  E.  direction  we  discovered  two,  the  northernmost  and  largest 
of  which,  at  three  o'clock,  bore  N.  W.  72*.  The  entrance  of 
this  river,  which  I  named  the  Neva,  is  upwards  of  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  lies  in  49*  14  40*  N .  and  216*  58'  W.  I  continued  mj 
course  £.  by  S.  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  bay,  wishing  to 
reach  the  eastern  limit,  and  then  from  this  coast  to  run  back  to 
the  southward,  unless  we  should  meet  with  any  secure  anchorage 
at  its  N.  £.  point.  The  depth  was  from  seven  and  a  half  to 
nine  fathoms.  At  seven  in  the  evening  we  perceived  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  bay,  from  whence  it  appeared  to  take  a  southward 
direction ;  but  the  wind  was  now  so  calm  that  at  eight  we  let 
go  the  anchor  in  eleven  fathoms,  over  a  clayey  bottom.  At 
four  the  next  morning  we  had  a  gentle  breeze  at  south,  and  I 
immediately  weighed,  directing  my  course  to  the  sout'iv^rd; 
but  by  seven  o'clock  another  calm  obliged  us  again  to  anchor, 
scarcely  three  miles  distant  from  the  spot  we  had  just  quitted. 
The  depth  in  this  run  was  from  eleven  to  eight  fathoms  and  a 
half,  the  ground  alternately  rocky,  and  of  a  clayey  nature.  We 
saw  that  the  north  coast  of  the  bay,  farther  to  the  eastward,  was 
again  mountainous,  and  the  beach  no  longer  flat,  but  craggy. 
We  were  about  four  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  no  where 
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perceived  any  sjinptoins  of  this  part  of  Sachalin  being  inhabited. 
As  the  calm  to  all  appearance  was  likely  to  continue  throughout 
the  day,  Lieutenant  Ratmanoff  went  in  the  boat  to  examine  the 
east  part  of  the  bay,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  that  di« 
reotion ;  and  returned  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  just  as  we  had  got 
under  sail  with  a  north-east  wind.  He  had  met  with  the  mouth 
of  a  river,  only  fifteen  fathoms  wide,  and  seven  feet  deep,  and 
which  he  described,  having  proceeded  up  it  about  five  miles, 
as  abounding  in  fish,  and  the  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  its  banks 
as  well  stocked  with  game.  He  had  seen  no  houses;  but  in 
several  places  near  the  river  the  marks  of  fires,  and  three 
Ainos  in  their  seal-skin  dresses,  to  whom  he  made  signs  to  a[u 
proach,  but  they  went  off  the  moment  they  perceived  him.  He 
found  the  land  covered  in  parts  with  mud  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
and  in  others  with  a  rich  black  earth.  The  trees  for  the  most 
part  were  of  the  thorn  kind;  stunted  in  their  growth,  and 
very  few  of  them  with  any  foliage;  the  suuw  was  still  lying  in 
several  places.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  from  the  ship 
directly  north,  in  which  line  Lieutenant  Ratmanoff  first  pro* 
ceeded,  gradually  diminished  from  nine  to  four  fathoms,  and 
he  found  this  depth  at  a  distance  of  scarcely  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  To  the  east  he  could  meet  with  no  bay  where  a  ship 
might  lie  with  any  degree  of  safety,  and  the  Dutch  seem  to  liave 
been  unable  to  find  any  anchorage  here,  except  that  between 
Robben  island  and  the  east  side  of  Patience  bay;  where 
even,  according  to  their  charts,  the  depth  exceeded  thirty 
fathoms.  The  latitude  of  our  second  anchorage  was  49*  13'  53^» 
the  longitude  2l6*  11'  30^  west :  the  variation  of  the  needle  by 
a  mean  of  several  obeervatioDS  0*38' east.  . 
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As  the  weather  was  verj  thick,  the  harometer  having  faUen 
since  the  morning,  and  the  wind  faToured  our  sailing  out  of  the 
baj,  I  gave  up  my  purpose  of  proceeding  with  the  ship  farther 
to  the  eastward,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  whole  east  side 
of  the  bay  as  far  as  Robben  island.  If  the  sitvatioa  of  the  rockt 
round  Robben  island  and  cape  Patience  be  determined,  no  pre* 
judioe  can  ensue  either  to  geography  or  navigation  by  not 
examining  the  channel  which  divides  the  island  from  tiie  cape, 
as  it  will  scarcely  be  ever  thought  necessary  to  navigate  it ;  be* 
sides,  as  the  ship  Castricom  anchored  here  for  some  time,  thie 
must  be  better  known,  at  least  as  to  the  relative  situation  of  these 
two  points,  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  bay :  I  therefors 
bent  my  course  southward.  >  <  >'      v^  '"•'' 


By  our  observations  the  outermost  and  northern  boundary  of 
gulf  Patience  lies  in  49"  19'.  In  the  Dutch  chart  the  latitueb 
is  49'  00'.  They  have  also  laid  down  another  bay  in  49*  iS  to 
the  north-«a8t  of  this;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  does  not 
exist,  for  we  could  clearly  distinguish  the  direction  of  the  north 
coast  of  the  bay,  first  east,  then  £.  by  S.,and  finally  due  south. 
During  the  three  days  we  continued  in  this  bay  our  observa* 
tions  coincided  perfectly  with  the  calculated  latitude. 

As  I  was  persuaded  that  the  situation  of  Robben  island,  and 
of  the  surrounding  reef  of  rocks,  was  incorrectly  described  in 
the  chart,  and  the  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  I  steered  under 
reefed  topsails  S.  S.  W.  The  depth,  which  from  nine  o'clock  had 
gradually  increased  from  nine  to  twenty-seVea  fathoms,  now 
began  to  decrease,  and  this  circumstance  led  me  to  imagine»  that 
notwithstanding  our  westward  course  we  were  still  to  the  east 
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of  Kobben  island.  I  therefore  altered  my  course  about  mid- 
night to  the  8.  W.  until  day-break,  and  then  steered  S.  E. 
by  £.  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  the  rocks,  the  position  of  which  it 
was  of  so  much  importance  to  ascertain.  The  wind  was  now 
more  moderate,  and  the  weather  much  clearer.  On  the  24th 
May,  a  little  before  noon  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds:  our 
latitude  by  observation  was  48*  23'  50";  but  this  might  not  be 
correct  within  a  minute  or  two,  the  horizon  not  being  at  all 
clear.  At  half  past  twelve  we  perceived  the  dangerous  reef  of 
rocks  that  surrounded  Robben  island,  distant  about  three  or 
four  miles,  stretching  from  N.  N.  W.  half  W.  to  N.  by  E.,  and 
the  waves  breaking  violently  over  them.  To  the  northward 
there  appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  large  field  of 
ice,  under  which  the  reef,  in  all  probability,  continued,  and 
perhaps  prevented  it  from  driving  farther  in  this  direction;  and 
we  could  see  to  the  eastward  partial  breakers,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable distance.  The  depth  was  thirty-nine  fathoms,  over  a 
clayey  bottom ;  and  after  sufficiently  aHcertaining  the  situation 
and  extent  of  this  reef  I  stood  to  the  southward :  the  weather 
being  so  thick,  occasioned  by  a  drizzling  rain,  that  we  soon  lost 
sight  of  it,  and  our  soundings  gradually  decreasing  to  such  a 
degree,  that  after  running  about  six  miles  S.  S.  E.  we  found, 
upon  heaving  the  lead,  only  thirty-five  fathoms.  As  we  had 
seen,  on  the  10th  July,  the  north  and  east  sides  of  this  reef,  and 
now  saw  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  it,  its  length  and 
position  are  accurately  determined.  The  north-east  point  lies 
by  our  observations  in  latitude  48*  36',  ajid  longitude  215'  27', 
and  that  part  of  it  which  may  be  considered  as  the  south-west 
extremity  in  48*  28',  and  215*  50',  so  that  its  whole  circumfer- 
ence is  about  thirty-five  miles.    In  the  Dutch  charts  the  south- 
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west  end  is  in  48*  24';  but. in  Arrowsmith's,  and  the  charts  onr 
La  Perouse's  atlas,  48*  05',  and  213*  54'  longitude;  the  latitude 
is,  consequently,  half  a  degree  too  much  to  the  south,  and  two* 
degrees  too  much  to  the  westward. 


M'"r>jnij  i 


•iiu  iur. 


Pursuing  a  S.  £.  course,  the  depth  gradually  increased  to 
seventy  fathoms.     On  the  95th  at  day-break  we  steered  under 
reefed  topsails  east,  the  wind  at  the  time  blowing  fresh  from 
N.  N.  E.  with  a  heavy  swell  from  the  east,  and  dark  foggy 
weather.    Towards  noon  it  cleared  up,  and  we  obtained  an  ob- 
servation as  well  of  the  hititude  as  of  the  longitude,  namely  4?* 
39'  04"  N.  and  215*  15'  52'  W.:  the  same  as  results  from  the 
tables  I  corrected  in  Kamtschatka.    The  wind  wan  now  so  much 
abated  that  we  not  only  took  the  reefs  out  of  our  topsails,  but 
were  able  to  carry  our  to|>-gallant-sail9,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
day  it  had  completely  died  away.     After  a  calm  of  short  dura- 
tion wc  had  a  light  air  in  the  night  from,  the  westward,  by 
favour  of  which  1  steered  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  reach 
cape  Patience:  we  had  no  soundings  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms.    At  seven  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  saw 
some  ice,  which  to  the  west  and  north-westward  was  in  one  solid 
and  continued  mass;  but  to  the  N.  £  and  E.  S.  E.  in  small 
detached  pieces,  and  decreasing  in  size  the  farther  they  lay  to 
the  southward.  This  compelled  me  to  shift  my  course  to  E.  by  S. 
and  after  weathering  all  the  fields  of  ice  we  could  perceive,  I 
again  steered  to  the  northward.     About  noon  we  saw  some 
fresh  fields  of  ice,  which  once  more  compelled  us  to  hold  an 
eastward  course;  and  as  throughout  the  night  we  could  hear  the 
breaking  of  the  sea  upon  them,  we  passed  them  under  very  easy 
sail.    The  next  day  we  perceived  so  great  a  quantity  of  ice  to 
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tlie  N.  W.  that  we  were  reduced  to  steer  S.  £»  in  order  to  keep 
dear  of  it.  I  concluded  that  more  was  to  be  met  with  to  tiie 
ftorthward,  as  aheady  in  48  degrees  the  navigation  i»  attended 
with  danger;  and  therefore  determined,  as  the  farther  examina* 
tion  of  Sachalin  could  not  now  be  effected,  to  return  immediately 
to  Kamtscbatka,  whither  likewise  M«  Resanoff  wished  to  pro- 
ceed, and  then  come  back  to  cape  Patience  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  After  weathering  all  the  ice  I  steered  towards  the 
Kurilesy  which  I  wi^d  to  pass  in  the  parallel  of  43  degrees,  in 
the  hopes  of  ascertaining,  by  this  opportunity,  the  position  of 
some  of  the  islands  in  the  middle  of  that  chain.  Of  these  only 
the  four  first — that  which  is  called  the  eleventh^  or  the  bland  of 
Raukoke,  and  which,  judging  by  his  chart.  Captain  Saryts* 
cheff  must  have  seen,  and  those  which  form  the  straits  of  La 
Boussole — are  hitherto  correctly  placed,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
fill  up  these  important  gaps,  if  any  opportunity  occurred  for 
so  doing ;  for  I  could  not  devote  any  time  expressly  to  their 
examination*     »  ;   .    <^  '  i;  <         ;  >>:    *  i      ;  v      ,    :  i    .; 


i 


On  the  38th  we  had  a  high  wind  flrom  W.  N.  W.  which  in- 
creased towards  evening  to  a  storm,  and  conceiving  myself  to 
be  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Kuriles,  I  lay  to  under  a 
reefed  topsail  and  stormsails,  the  sea  running  high  and  irregular ; 
at  midnight  the  wind  fell  a  little  and  veered  to  the  N.  W.  At 
daybreak  we  distinguished  land  bearing  S.  £.  and  £.  N.  E. ; 
but  owing  to  the  thick  weather  we  immediately  lost  sight  of  it 
again.  The  wind  had  now  become  so  moderate  that  we  were 
enabled  to  carry  all  sail,  and  at  eiglit  o'clock  we  perceived, 
bearing  £.  N.  £.  and  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  a  high  peak, 
and  I  therefore  steered  between  this  island  and  the  land  we  had 
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ieen  in  the  morning  in  the  S.  £.  which  must  have  be^i  the 
twelfth  island,  or  that  caHed  Matiuu  The  strait  between  these 
two,  lirom  the  description  of  die  Kuriles  in  PaUas's  new  sorthem 
additi<Hit,  is  thirty  iiiiles  wide,  and  perfectly  safe ;  but  in  Sary  ts* 
cheff*s  chart  it  is  only  twenty.  Our  latitude  by  observation  at 
noon  was  48'  02'  00  ,  our  longitude  207*  07'  24';  the  peak  at 
^at  time  bearing  N.  £.  71",  distant  from  ten  to  twelve  miles. 
This,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  all  the  chain  of 
islands,  I  have  called  Sary  tscheff,  in  honour  of  the  adiniral  of  that 
name.  After  a  calm  of  some  hours,  during  which  a  strong  cuirent 
ninning  between  the  islands  carried  the  ship  bodily  to  the  west- 
ward, we  had  a  gentle  breeae  at  south,  whicii  forced  us  to  leave 
peak  Sarytscheff  to  the  S.  W.  Between  this  island  also,  and  the 
next  to  the  northward,  the  strait  in  Sarytscheff's  chart  is  thirty- 
five  miles  wide,  and  in  Pallas's  description  it  is  even  stated  at 
seventy;  but  we  soon  found  the  width  of  tliese  straits  very  in- 
correctly laid  down,  and  the  greatest  precaution  necessary  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  dangerous  islands.  At  twelve  at  night  the 
wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  nearly  calm,  began  to  freshen; 
and  I  brought  to,  the  night  being  dark,  and  peak  Sarytscheff 
ialone  visible,  bearing  at  that  time  S.  £.  about  fifteen  miles  off. 
At  eight  in  the  evening,  when  we  were  the  nearest  to  the  island 
called  Raukoke,  I  had  sounded  several  times,  but  without  find- 
ing ground  with  a  line  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms.  On 
the  30th  May,  at  three  in  the  morning,  as  the  day  began  to  break, 
I  made  all  sail,  and  steered  E.  N.  £. ;  the  wind  was  S.  S.  £. 
coming  in  heavy  squalls  with  snow  and  rain.  In  half  an  Lour't 
time  we  perceived  on  a  sudden  land  right  a->head  of  us:  it  was 
a  lofty  island  of  small  circumference,  and  a  flat  surface,  having 
OR  its  south-west  point  an  insulated  hill  lying  close  down  to  the 
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beach;  and  on  the  north-west  end  an  abrupt  precipice,  terminat- 
ing in  a  low  points  We  sailed  round  this  island  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles  at  the  most:  the  waves  broke  with  violence  against  its 
rocky  shore,  upon  which  no  landing  appeared  practicable,  and 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  birds,  probably  its  only  inhabitants, 
hovered  around  it.  This,  which  must  be  the  tenth  of  the  Kuriles, 
and  therefore  by  Pallas's  description  the  one  called  Mussir,  lies 
in  48*  16' 20",  and  206°  45'  00';  eight  miles  due  north  of  the  island 
of  Raukoke.  I  now  concluded  that  we  should  pass  no  more 
islands,  our  course  lying  £.  by  N.,  £.  N.  £.,  and  N.  E.  by  £., 
and  the  ship's  run  with  a  fresh  S.  £.  wind  being  nearly  five 
knots;  but  to  our  no  small  astonishment  we  perceived  at  eleven 
o'clock  four  small  rocks,  one  of  them  scarcely  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  by  which  we  sailed  at  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles,  and  at  noon  we  had  them  well  to  the  westward.  The 
wind  was  now  due  east  and  high,  with  thick  dirty  weather.  As 
our  course  with  this  wind  lay  directly  towards  the  land,  the 
vicinity  of  which,  after  seeing  the  four  rocks,  I  had  some  occasion 
to  dread,  I  put  the  ship  about  to  S.  S.  £.;  but  the  current  set  so 
strong  to  the  N.  W.  that  it  carried  us  rapidly  towards  the  rocks. 
However,  as  the  sea  was  quite  smooth,  notwithstanding  the  high 
wind,  and  the  ship  made  eight  knots  upon  a  wind,  I  did  not 
abandon  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  weather  them;  but  after 
six  hours  attempt  we  were  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  doing 
it.  To  the  N.  E.  there  appeared  a  high  island  in  the  fog,  which 
we  were  very  near,  and  the  breaking  of  the  sea,  occasioned  by 
the  violent  current,  often  led  us  to  believe  the  vicinity  of  some 
reef,  although  we  never  could  get  ground  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathoms.  Nothing  farther  remained  for  us  therefore,  par- 
ticularly as  there  was  every  appearance  of  an  approaching  storm, 
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(tbe  barometer  having  suddenly  fallen  to  twenty-eight  indies 
seven  lines)  than  to  endeavour  to  find  a  passage  into  the  sea  of 
Ochotsk.  Accordingly  I  shortened  all  sail,  and  about  half  past 
six  steered  under  close  reefed  topsails  S.  W.,  W.  S.  W.,  W.  and 
W.  by  N.;  and  we  had  reason  to  consider  ourselves  as  extremely 
fortunate,  that,  in  running  eight  or  nine  knots  in  so  violent  a 
storm,  and  during  such  thick  weather  as  prevented  our  seeing 
fifty  fathoms  around  us,  we  did  not  strike  upon  some  island  or 
tock,  which  in  such  a  night  would  have  been  inevitably  attended 
with  the  loss  of  the  ship  and  the  whole  erew.  So  little  depend* 
ence  could  we  place  on  the  charts  of  this  chain  of  islands, 
hitherto  published,  that  I  was  obliged  to  steer  quite  at  a  hazard 
for  the  sea  of  Ochotsk ;  and  I  ran  until  one  in  tbe  morning  W.  and 
W.  by  N.,  and  then  lay  to  the  wind.  At  three  in  the  morning  of 
the  31st  May  it  blew  violently  firom  N.  N.  £.  with  a  heavy  drift- 
ing snow ;  the  quicksilver  in  the  thermometer  falling  to  one  and  a 
hsdf  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  At  ten  the  storm  abated, 
the  weather  cleared  up,  and  we  even  obtained  an  observaticm  for 
the  latitude  and  longitude,  from  which  it  appeared  that  there 
was  only  a  trifling  current  to  the  N.  W.:  a  proof  that  the 
currents,  violent  as  they  are  between  the  Kuriles,  are  not  always 
in  the  same  direction,  and  consequently  depend  on  a  regular 
change  of  ebb  and  flood.  I  have  named  the  group  of  rocks 
discovered  by  us  (die  Falle)  the  Trap.  It  lies  between  the  islands 
Ikarma  and  M ussir,  and  about  fifteen  miles  S.  £.  by  £.  of  that 
called  Ischerinkotan.  Although  the  thick  weather  would  not 
allow  us  to  make  any  observation  so  as  accurately  to  determine 
the  position  of  these  dangerous  rocks,  I  nevertheless  think  that 
48'  36  N.  and  206*  16*  W.  cannot  be  far  from  their  real  situation. 
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'  As  the  weather  appeared  to  mend,  and  the  wind  had  got  round 
to  the  north-westward,  we  made  all  sail,  and  I  held  my  course  to 
the  N.  E.  The  next  day,  the  1st  June,  we  had  a  thick  fog, 
which  prevented  our  seeing  the  high  peak  on  the  island  of  On- 
nekotan;  nor  was  it  until  just  before  noon  that  we  saw  land  to 
the  north,  which  deprived  us  of  all  hope,  the  wind  being  now 
northerly  and  very  moderate,  of  passing  the  Kuriles  between 
Poromuschir  and  that  island,  as  I  had  intended.  We  were  about 
two  miles  distant  from  the  shore  when  it  fell  perfectly  calm,  and 
the  ship  drove  so  much  to  the  S.  W.  that  I  was  obliged  to  lower 
a  couple  of  boats  in  order  to  tow  her  off  the  land.  The  depth 
was  thirty  fathoms,  and  the  bottum  a  fine  sand.  At  hialf  past 
four  we  had  a  fresh  breeze  at  N.  N.  W. ;  and  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  leave  Onnekotan  to  the  northward,  and  steer  be- 
twecii  that  and  the  island  called  Charamukatan.  According  to 
Pallas's  description  of  the  Kuriles,  the  strait  which  divides  these 
islands  is  six  werst,  or  three  miles  and  a  half  wide.  Monkan- 
ruschi  at  the  time  bore  N.  by  W.,  the  south  end  of  Onnekotan 
S.  E.  18%  and  the  north  end  of  this  island  N.  E.  33%  enveloped 
in  mist.  At  six  o'clock  we  perceived  Charamukatan  to  the 
southward,  and  soon  after  Schiaschkotan  S.  W.  42° :  there  are 
lofty  peaks  upon  both  of  these  islands,  which  render  them  visible 
at  a  great  distance.  At  eight  o'clock  we  had  entered  the  chan- 
nel, and,  owing  to  the  freshness  of  the  wind,  by  ten  had  com- 
pletely passed  it,  upon  which  I  steered  to  the  eastward  :  these 
straits  are  eight  miles  wide ;  the  shores  on  either  side  are  safe ; 
but  as  the  current  is  very  strong,  I  think  it  would  prove  rather 
dangerous  to  pass  them  with  a  moderate  breeze.  However,  as 
a  sliip  may  pass  between  most  of  the  islands  in  perfect  safety, 
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and  choose,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  -wind,  which  channel 
to  run  through,  this  one  may  easily  be  avoided.     .  "it  jii  <.5»[  i'. 

The  next  morning  I  steered  N.  E. :  at  seven  we  distinguished 
the  south  end  of  Poromusdiir,  a  very  high  land,  entirely  covered 
with  snow.  At  noon  our  latitude,  by  observation,  was  49*  19' ; 
but  as  the  sun  appeared  but  very  faintly  through  the  mist,  this 
may  not  be  correct  within  a  minute  or  two.  The  peak  in  the 
island  Charamukatan  is  in  49*  08'  N.,  and  205'  20'  50'  W.,  bore 
then  S.  W.  87*.  The  south  point  of  Onnekotan  N.  W.  85%  its 
northern  end  N.  "W.  62*,  and  the  south  extremity  of  Poromuscliir 
N.  W.  50*.  The  variation  of  the  needle  was  this  morning  found 
to  be  5*  01'  east :  Captains  King  and  SarytschefF,  in  like  manner, 
found  its  variation  to  be,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  this  spot, 
four  or  five  degrees ;  our  observations  the  preceding  day  made 
it  only  I*  37'  east ;  and  the  variation  during  the  whole  voyage 
was  never  more  than  two  degrees  west. 


Throughout  the  night  the  wind  was  high,  gradually  veering 
from  W.  to  N.  \V. :  the  next  day  being  hazy  we  could  not 
distinguish  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka.  At  noon  our  latitude  was 
50*  38',  and  the  longitude  202°  2'  50",  thirteen  minutes  more  to 
the  southward,  and  likewise  to  the  westward,  than  the  ship's 
reckoning.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  discovered  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka,  stretching  by  the  compass  from  N.  W.  43*  to 
N.  W.  60*.  At  four  o'clock  we  perceived,  through  the  mist, 
bearmg  N.  W.  46%  a  high  peak,  of  which  there  are  several  on 
this  coast :  and  this,  which  is  the  southernmost,  as  well  as  the 
loftiest,  bears  in  our  charts  the  improper  name  of  "  the  moun- 
tain ascertained  by  bearings."    I  have  given  it  another  name. 
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Koscheleff,  that  of  the  then  worthy  governor  of  Kamtschatka. 
It  lies  in  51*  21'  lOr  N.  and  203*  01'  39'  W.  At  six  o'clock  we 
perceived,  though  not  distinctly,  the  island  Sumschu,  the  lofty 
island  Alaid,  and  cape  Lopatka :  at  the  same  time  we  had 
a  lunar  observation,  according  to  which  the  longitude  was  202* 
09'  30".  Peak  Koscheleff  then  bore  N.  W.  61*:  the  meridian 
altitude  of  the  moon,  at  nine  o'clock,  made  the  latitude  50*  57'. 
At  eight  in  the  evening  cape  Lopatka  bore  S.  W.  86*  30';  peak 
Alaid  S.  W.  83*  SO'.  During  the  night  we  continued  our  course 
N.  by  £.  along  the  coast,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  it.       <  >•>  > 


At  eight  the  next  morning,  the  4th  June,  cape  Lopatka 
bearing  S.  W.  60*  30',  and  peak  Awatscha  in  a  line  with  cape 
Poworotnoy  N.  E.  11"  30',  we  had  soundings  in  one  hundred  and 
thirty  fathoms  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand ;  our  distance  from  the 
nearest  land  being,  at  the  time,  seven  miles.  There  are  a  number 
of  small  bays  along  this  coast,  particularly  to  the  south  of  cape 
Poworotnoy,  some  of  which  are  pretty  roomy,  and  would  afford 
a  good  anchorage  were  they  not  exposed  to  the  east  wind.  At 
noon  we  observed  in  51*  53'  20 ',  and  201*  24'  30",  at  which  time 
we  were  six  miles  from  the  nearest  land:  cape  Poworotnoy 
then  bore  N.  E.  5*  30*;  peak  Awatscha  N.  E.  8*  Sff.  The  other 
peaks  to  the  north  and  south  we  could  distinguish  very  clearly,  as 
well  as  the  whole  coast  from  cape  Poworotnoy  to  the  entrance  of 
Shipunskoy  Noss  to  the  N.  E.  Captain  King  calls  the  cape 
which  we  name  Poworotnoy,  Gavarea;  and  I  have  enquired 
after  this  name  in  Kamtschatka,  but  it  is  not  known  there.  In 
Russia  this  cape  is  called  Poworotnoy,  because  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka,  which  had  run  in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  Lopatka 
to  this  cape,  here  takes  a  turn,  and  runs  due  north  until  the  en- 
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trance  of  Awatscha  bay.  It  is  formed,  properly  speaking,  by 
three  projecting  points  of  land,  ot  which  the  true  cape  Powo> 
rotnoy  is  distinguishable  by  a  conical  rock  lying  a  short  distance 
from  the  land.  By  our  observation  it  is  in  58"  23'  25"  N.  and 
201*  11'  50"  W.:  a  high  hilj,  which  has  likewise  obtained  the 
name  of  Poworotnoy,  Ues  to  the  westward,  and  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  cape. 

Throughout  the  night,  and  the  next  morning,  we  had  alter- 
nately a  gentle  southerly  wind  and  a  thick  fog,  which  cleared 
away  towards  noon,  when  the  entrance  bore  N.  N.  W.,  scarcely 
six  miles  distant.  The  wind  continued  moderate  from  the  S.  £., 
and  it  was  not  until  six  in  the  evening  that  we  cast  anchor  in 
thie  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  forty-eight  days  after 
leaving  Nangasaky.  Here  I  set  on  shore  the  embassy,  together 
with  the  guard  of  honour  we  had  carried  from  hence ;  I  also 
landed,  and  put  into  the  crown  magasine  the  salt  and  part  of  the 
rice  which  was  given  to  my  ship's  crew  in  Japan ;  completed 
my  stock  of  wood  and  water ;  and  on  the  l6th  of  June  was 
again  in  Awatscha  bay,  intending  to  put  to  sea  with  the  first  fair 
wind,  and  continue  the  interrupted  examination  of  the  island 
of  Sachalin.  Unforeseen  circumstances,  however,  detained  us 
longer  than  it  was  my  intention  to  have  staid,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  chapter. 


I  must  also  mention  an  event  which  occurred  on  board  the 
ship  on  this  voyage,  and  gave  me  great  uneasiness.  Soon  after 
our  departure  from  Nangasaky  the  small-pox  broke  out  upon 
one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  lived  on  shore  with  the  ambassador : 
he  was  a  native  of  Kamtschatka,  where  few  of  the  inhabitants 
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&nd  none  of  the  children  have  hitherto  had  that  disorder,  and  I 
was  fearful  lest  there  might  be  several  persons  on  board  who 
had  never  been  inoculated.  This  disorder  is  not  only  very 
difficult  to  manage  on  board  ship,  but  might  also  have  eluded 
every  effort  to  prevent  its  spreading  upon  our  arrival  in  Kamt- 
schatka :  fortunately,  it  was  discovered  upon  a  strict  examina- 
tion, that  all  our  people  had  had  the  small-pox,  and  there 
were  only  two  sailors  of  whom  we  were  doubtful.  As  the 
matter  of  the  patient  was  of  the  best  kind,  we  took  the  pre- 
caution to  inoculate  them  both,  but  they  were  found  to  have 
had  the  disorder,  the  inoculation  not  taking  effect.  Although 
the  matter  had  dried  up  in  the  soldier  several  weeks  previous  to 
our  arrival,  and  Dr.  Espenberg  was  no  longer  apprehensive  of 
contagion,  nevertheless  the  greatest  precaution  was  necessary, 
both  with  regard  to  the  patient  and  the  other  persons  who  were 
to  remain  in  Kamtschatka ;  and  some  days  previous  to  our  ar- 
rival I  ordered  the  clothes,  linen,  hammocks,  bedding,  in  short, 
every  thing  belonging  to  the  soldier  who  had  been  ill,  to  be  hove 
overboard,  and  all  the  things  belonging  to  the  persons  who  were 
to  remain  in  Kamtschatka  to  be  fumigated  after  Smyth's 
method.  The  hammocks  of  all  the  crew  were  well  washed  in 
boiling  water  and  soap,  and  their  beds  and  clothes  aired  daily. 
In  all  the  time  of  our  stay  not  the  least  intercourse  was  per- 
mitted with  the  people  of  the  town ;  and  tlie  soldiers  who  were 
disembarked  were  compelled  to  perform  quarantine  for  three 
weeks.  The  smallness  of  the  population  in  Kamtschatka,  and 
the  unfortunate  example  of  1767,  in  which  year  the  small-pox 
was  conveyed  from  Ochotsk  to  Kamtschatka,  and  carried  off 
thousands,  rendered  these  measures  of  precaution,  which  may 
seem  to  have  been  carried  too  far,  very  necessary.    As  Kamt- 
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rtchatka  is  liable  to  receive  this  horrible  complaint  from  any  ship 
that  may  arrive,  humanity  requires  that  inoculation  should  as 
soon  as  possible  be  introduced  there ;  and  this  I  think  might  be 
better  done  by  way  of  China  or  Manilla  than  through  Ochotsk; 
but,  at  all  events,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  making  the  at- 
tempt even  from  Ochotsk. 
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4&wi«  AccowU  of  the  Ships  of  the  American  Company— Wretched  Condition  of  tht 
Seamen  on  board  of  them — Description  of  the  Maria — Account  of  the  Promusck- 
leniks,  or  Furtakert — Proposals  for  the  Improvement  of  their  Condition — Zwu- 
tenantt  Chiwostoff  and  Daxid<ff  the  first  naval  Officers  taken  into  the  Service  of  the 
American  Company — Advantages  which  the  Company  have  already  derived  from 
their  Service — We  hear  that  the  Governor  wUl  shorty  arrive  at  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul — Departure  <f  M.  Resamff—The  Gmemm*s  Arrival — Danger  incurred 
by  him  in  passing  theAwatscha  River — Short  Account  of  his  Joumy  to  Tstugmsk 
—Meeting  with  the  Chief  of  the  TschukUehea—Ball  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid— 
The  Nadashda  ptits  Kamtschatka  to  complete  the  Survey  of  the  Island  tfSachalin> 

A^E  found  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the  im- 
perial transport  "Theodosia,"  commanded  by  AstafiefT, 

and  the  Maria,  a  ship  belonging  to  the  American  company. 
The  Theodosia  had  arrived  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  from  Ochotsk  with  provisions  for  the  Kamtschatka 
battalion,  and  the  Russian  inhabitants  of  the  establishment: 
she  was  quite  a  new  ship,  and  the  first  vessel  in  these  seas  that 
was  rigged  as  a  brig ;  no  others  having  hitherto  been  employed 
than  galiots.  The  Maria,  likewise  a  new  ship,  and  also  fitted 
out  as  a  brig,  was  very  inferior  to  the  Theodosia,  not  only  in  her 
rigging  but  in  her  construction :  she  had  sprung  so  large  a  leak 
immediately  after  leaving  Ochotsk,  that  it  was  thought  dan- 
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ueruuB  to  continue  the  voyage  to  Kodiak,  where  she  was  bound, 
and  she  had  ))een  forced  to  run  into  Kamtschatka  in  September, 
some  days  after  our  arrival  in  Japan.  She  was  cmnmanded  by 
Lieutenant  Maschin  of  the  navy,  whom  the  American  company 
liad  recently  taken  into  their  service,  with  three  other  naval 
officers,  Lieutenants  Seckin,  Karpinskoy,  and  Borissoff.  The 
latter  of  these  had  sailed  for  Kodiak  from  Ochotsk  on  board  of 
the  company's  ship  the  Elizabeth  some  months  before  Maschiu} 
were  equally  unable  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination ; 
they  were  forced  to  run  into  Unalaschka,  and  to  pass  the 
winter  there.  From  a  total  want  of  wholesome  provisions  and 
comfortable  lodging ;  deprived  of  every  thing  that  might,  in  any 
way,  alleviate  the  misery  of  passing  a  long  winter  in  Unalaschka; 
the  scurvy  unavoidably  broke  out  among  the  crew,  and  eight  of 
their  best  people  fell  a  prey  to  it.  This  dreadful  disorder  is  unfor- 
tunately so  common,  and  has  spread  so  much  on  board  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  American  company,  that  a  number  of  people 
die  of  it  on  every  voyage ;  nor  do  they  suffer  less  on  shore.  By 
comparing  the  number  of  those  who  quit  Ochotsk  for  Kodiak 
annually,  with  that  of  the  persons  who  return,  it  will  easily  be 
perceived  how  very  great  must  be  the  proportion  of  those  who 
die  in  America  and  in  the  islands.         i       :  • 

Dazzled  by  fabulous  reports  of  the  state  of  affluence  easily 
attained,  the  Promiischleniks  sail  to  America:  and  it  is  their 
invariable  destiny  to  pass  a  life  of  wretchedness*.    Few  only 


*  Every  one  who  carries  on  a  trade  is  called  Promiischlenik.     But  as  the  sole 
uccupatioD  of  these  people  is  the  chase  of  wild  beasts,  which  are  valuable  oo  afr. 
count  of  their  fiirs,  the  Russian  word  may  be  translated  hj  Air  coltecUur. 
roL.  II,  p 
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have  the  good  fortune  again  to  touch  Russian  ground,  and  very 
few  indeed  attain  the  object  of  their  wishes  to  retnm  to  Europe. 
None  but  able  handicraftsmen,  and  people  towards  whom  the 
agents  of  the  company  think  it  to  their  advantage  to  diminish  a 
Httle  of  their  unbounded  authority,  spend  a  tolerable  life  in  Ame- 
rica and  in  the  islands :  but  these,  being  themselves  under  the 
control  of  the  agents  of  the  company,  easily  become  tyrants  ii> 
their  turn  over  the  crouching  Kodiakers  and  people  of  tho 
Aleuti. 

It  is  true,  I  have  neither  been  in  Kodiak,  Unalaschka^, 
nor  Sitka;  but  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I  witnessed  on 
board  the  Maria,  and  what  I  heard  from  respectable  authority 
of  the  company's  establishments  in  Kodiak,  nothing  more 
wretched  can  be  conceived  than  a  residence  in  their  pos- 
sessions*.    Every  one  would  fly  from  even  tlie  most  beautiful 


*  My  expressions,  apparently  too  harsli  against  the  conduct  of  the  company's 
agents,  may,  perhaps,  be  censured  by  many ;  but  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the  scenes 
which  I  here  describe  will  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  colours  I  make 
nse  of  ore  any  thing  but  glaring :  nor  would  they  have  been  so  had  I  printed  my  ob> 
servations  as  I  noted  them  down  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot.  These  accounts  must 
first  be  mode  public  before  the  people  described  can  meet  with  commiseration;  and 
I  have  therefore  chosen  to  expose  myself  to  the  anger  of  a  number  of  persons  fur 
whom,  in  other  respects,  I  entertain  the  highest  regard,  rather  than  pass  over  in  si- 
fence  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard.  Besides,  f\nyone  who  judges  with  impartiality 
will  readily  perceive  that  my  blame  only  attaches  to  a  few  subordinate  agents,  and 
not,  in  any  way,  to  the  directors  of  the  American  company :  my  remarks  arc  merely 
intended  to  prove  how  much  people,  of  the  class  from  which  the  company  ge- 
nerally selects  its  agents,  abuse  the  authority  intrusted  to  them.  The  great  distance 
horn  the  chief  establishment  renders  it  easy  fur  them  to  conceal  their  scandalous 
conduct  entirely  from  the  directors,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  to  gloss  it  over  as  to  nmke  it 
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ttnd  the  best-gifted  counti^  if  he  knew  that  he  should  be  exposed 
in  it  to  the  boundless  will  of  a  ingle  person,  often  of  a  most  im- 
moral and  cruel  character,  and  that  he  must  not  expect  to  fnid 
even  a  shadow  of  justice.  A  civilized  man  would  hardly  fijf 
upon  Nukahiwa  or  Tongatabu,  where  the  climate  is  fine,  and 
provisions  in  abundance,  as  his  residence ;  yet,  what  ure  Sitka, 
Kodiak,  and  Unalaschka,  compared  with  these  islands?  Train  oil 
and  the  flesh  of  the  sea-lion  are  here  among  the  choicest  of  the 
provisions :  every  one  must  obey  the  iron  rule  of  the  agent 
of  the  American  company ;  nor  can  there  be  either  personal 
property  or  nidiviclual  security  where  there  arc  no  laws  *.  The 
■chief  agent  of  the  American  company  is  the  boundless  despot 
over  an  extent  of  country  which,  comprising  the  Aleutic  islands, 
stretches  from  fifty-seven  to  sixty-one  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  degreea 
of  east  longitude.  The  population  of  the  islanders  annually 
decreasing,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Russians  living 
there,  sufficiently  proves  that,  from  their  first  migration  to  these 
islands  and  to  the  American  coast  up  to  the  present  moment, 
the  company's  possessions  have  been  entrusted  to  people  who 
were,  indeed,  zealous  for  its  own  advantage,  but  frequently 
tnoreso  for  that  of  a  few  subordinate  agents.  ./     ^  ;  ^         - 


appear  in  a  favourable  light.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  check  this  evil,  already  so 
deeply  rooted,  otherwise  than  by  the  most  careful  choice  of  the  agents  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  distant  settlements,  and  the  vicinity  of  a  severe  and  watchful  super- 
intendanee.  The  various  measures  recently  adopted  by  the  directors,  who  are  too 
enlightened  not  to  watch  over  the  advantages  of  their  possessions  and  good  of 
their  subjects,  to  keep  their  agents  within  bounds,  confirm  the  truth  of  what  I  have 
•aid  on  the  subject. 
'*  There  ure  ou  courts  of  justice  in  Kodiak,  nor  any  of  the  company's  possessions. 
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Lieutenant  Davidoft",  during  his  stay  in  Kodiak  and  the 
Aleutic  islands,  and  in  America,  collected  some  very  important 
notices  upon  these  possessions  of  the  company,  a  I'ragment  of 
which,  upon  the  relative  situation  of  the  islanders  and  their  con- 
querors, he  imparted  to  me.  As  M.  Davidoft*  proposes  on  his 
return  to  St.  Petei"sburg  to  pubhsh  his  observations;  the  manner 
in  which  the  agents  of  the  American  company  treat  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  islands  who  are  subject  to  them  will  appear  by  his 
work*.  But  in  order  to  prove  how  nmch  selfishness  has  ex- 
tinguished all  feelings  in  these  distant  countries,  and  with  what 
indifference  even  Russians  are  treated  by  their  countrymen,  1  will 
here  shortly  describe  the  fate  of  seventy  of  them  on  board  the 
brig  Maria. 

A  vessel  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  like  the  Maria, 
is  too  small  for  a  crew  of  seventy  men,  independent  of  the 
captain,  the  oflScers,  the  company's  agents,  and  other  passengers, 
even  if  it  has  no  particular  cargo:  but  this  ship  was  completely 
laden.  There  was  scarcely  sufficient  room  for  the  sick,  the 
number  of  whom  amounted  to  twenty,  if  they  were  to  enjoy  any 
comfort ;  and  consequently  there  was  not  an  inch  left  between 
decks  for  upwards  of  fifty  persons.  'J'hese  were  therefore  obliged 
either  to  sleep  upon  deck,  which  on  a  voyage  from  Acapulco 
to  Manilla  is  not  impracticable,  but  in  the  raw  climate  of 
Kanitschatka  and  Kodiak  nuist  Ixj  extremely  pernicious  to  the 


'^  It  is  well  known  tiiat  this  distinguished  oflicer  had  the  misfortune  to  he 
drowned  in  the  Neva,  together  with  his  friend  and  companion  Lieutenant  Chwostoff, 
in  tlie  autumn  of  1809.  The  mnnuscri|>t  of  his  voyage  is  in  tJie  hands  of  Admiral 
.Sehischkoff,  and  will  he  printed  by  tiio  admiralty. 
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health,  or  they  must  Uterally  have  lain  one  upon  the  other.  Ham- 
mocks they  had  none:  every  one  lay  down  where  he  could, 
in  his  clothes,  and  of  these  there  was  the  greatest  want:  filthi- 
ness  and  laziness  were  their  general  characteristics;  some  few 
wore  shirts,  but  most,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  June,  w  ere  wrapped 
up  in  greasy  furs ;  they  almost  all  had  long  beards,  and  never 
attempted  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces. 


We  went  to  visit  the  sick,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  shocking,  the  disgusting  state  in  which  we  found 
them ;  nearly  all  appeared  to  labour  under  incurable  scorbutic 
and  venereal  sores,  although  they  had  been  ten  months  on  shore, 
antl  hail  enjoyed  tlie  assistance  of  the  surgeon  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  Even  of  this  they  were  now  about  to  be  deprived,  and 
on  the  |K)int  of  being  removed,  by  a  long  and  tedioujj  navigation, 
to  places  where  they  must  either  forego  all  surgical  attendance, 
or  obtain  it  from  people  totally  unskilled  in  the  practice.  I  was 
curious  to  learn  on  what  foml  the  sick  were  kept,  and  was  shewn 
two  casks  of  salt  meat  destined  for  them.  I  requested  to  see  a 
piece  of  it;  but  on  opening  the  cask  so  disgusting  and  pesti- 
lential a  smell  took  possession  of  the  hold  as  compelled  me 
instantly  to  quit  it.  Two  tons  of  this  stinking  salt  meat,  and 
some  sacks  of  mouldy  black  biscuit,  were  the  only  nourishing 
provisions  on  board  for  twenty  invalids,  for  to  this  number  they 
actually  amounted  before  the  Maria  left  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul; 
and  with  such  provision  for  the  sick  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
curiosity  to  learn  what  was  the  food  of  the  remainder.  The 
chief  article  was  train  oil,  and  dried  sea-lion  flesh,  the  best  to  be 
had  in  Jukula,  or  dried  fish;  but  of  this  there  was  but  a  very 
small  quantity.     Instead  of  biscuit  they  receive,  but  not  daily* 
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a  mixture  of  rye-meal  and  water,  which,  in  the  language  of  tlic 
l^oniiischleniks,  is  called  Burduk :  brandy,  so  wholesome  a 
Ixiverage  in  this  cold,  foggy  sea,  is  never  given  to  them. 

'  -s-      ■       i:.:.-.    _.   'i'  -.'}    _.  ■    .   ■  ,,    ,■;-■■■    ■ 

Although  none  but  vagabonds  and  adventurers  ever  enter  into 
the  company's  service  as  Promilschleniks,  it  is  nevertheless  but 
just  that  attention  sltould  be  paid  to  their  lives  and  health : 
they  are  men  who  have  indeed  bartered  their  strength  against  a 
certain  degree  of  profit;  but  they  have  not  offered  themselves  a 
sacrifice  to  hunger,  and  the  most  loathsome  diseases  to  which 
they  are,  however,  exposed.  The  Promiischleniks  are  not  of  the 
class  of  criminals;  if  they  have  been  guilty  of  any  crimes  they 
have  met  with  the  punishment  assigned  by  the  laws,  and  of  these 
there  are  none  that  inilict  a  double  chastisement,  and  the  second 
even  more  cruel  and  barbarous  than  the  first.  But  let  us  sup- 
pose every  Promiischlenik  to  be  a  rogue,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  blessing  to  Russia  to  be  freed  from  such  men ;  it  is  then 
the  more  cruel  to  suffer  the  innocent  Americans,  who  have  al- 
ready lost  every  thing,  to  be  oppressed  and  ill-treated  by  them — 
and  every  Russian,  although  the  lowest  and  most  dependent 
slave  of  an  agent  of  the  company,  is  allowed  to  tyrannize,  with 
impunity,  over  the  natives  of  the  country.  If,  in  fact,  none  but 
vagabonds  and  criminals  enter  the  company's  service  as  Pro- 
miischleniks, Avould  it  not  be  equally  advantageous  to  Siberia,  a 
country  of  so  poor  a  population,  and  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America,  and  even  to 
the  company  itself,  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  of  them  from 
Ochotsk  to  America?  If  the  intercourse  between  the  ports  of 
the  lialtic,  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  and  the  coasts  of 
America,  the  advantages  of  which  this  our  first  trial  will  suf> 
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ficiently  prove,  is  to  be  continued,  the  company  should  be 
allowed  to  send  people  from  the  Baltic  to  America  to  procure 
their  furs.  On  the  voyage  they  would  become  skilful  seamen : 
the  greatest  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  choice  of  these 
people,  and  if  their  conduct  during  the  voyage  has  Ijeen  bad, 
the  captains  of  the  ships  should  be  directed  to  bring  them 
back,  that  the  poor  inhabitants  of  those  countries  might  be 
relieved,  as  much  as  possible,  from  a  set  of  worthless,  immoral 
characters,  who  so  easily  become  tyrants.  If  this  should  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  still  the  orders  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
these  neglected  people,  and  the  humane  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  certainly  not  remain  unknown  to  them,  and  would 
undoubtedly  produce  a  greater  confidence  in  their  government, 
and  attachment  to  their  conquerors,  and  prove  a  much  safer 
guarantee  of  these  possessions,  than  power  or  force.  The  Pro- 
miischleniks  who  wish  to  visit  their  country,  should,  besides,  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Russia  on  board  of  the  homeward-bound 
ships,  with  whatever  property  they  may  have  collected :  while 
at  present  obstacles  are  frequently  thrown  in  the  way  of  their 
return,  and  even  if  they  are  conveyed  to  Ochotsk  they  generally 
lose  there  the  greatest  part  of  what  they  have  ac(iuired.  As  they 
are  not  permitted  to  quit  Ochotsk  until  their  accounts  with  the 
agents  are  closed,  and  their  stay  is,  by  this  means,  frequently 
protracted,  idleness,  and  sufficient  credit  to  procure  what- 
ever they  want,  leads  them  into  a  debauched  course  of  life, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  not  only  obtain  nothing 
of  their  demands,  but  frequently  incur  new  debts  with  the  agents 
of  the  company.  Thus  it  happens  that  very  often  these  poor 
people,  who,  after  an  absence  of  several  years  from  the  place  of 
their  nativity,  think  of  returning  with  the  little  property  they 
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have  been  enabled,  by  dint  of  infinite  pains  and  trouble,  tu 
amass,  and  of  spending  the  remainder  of  their  lives  comfortably 
with  their  relations,  are  obliged,  after  a  short  time  passed  in  de- 
bauchery in  Ochotsk,  to  return  again  to  Kodiak :  while  if  they 
had  the  means  of  getting  by  sea  direct  to  St.  Petersburg,  they 
would  then  be  certain  of  joining  their  relations;  and  whatever 
just  demands  they  might  make  on  the  company  would  not  be 
rejected  and  withheld  from  them  there.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  animate  others  to  follow  their  example ;  and  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  adventurers  to  send  to  America. 

Seamen  in  the  service  of  the  American  company,  or  as  they 
are  called,  "  fur  collectors,"  lead,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  a 
most  wretched  life.  They  are  destitute  of  clothes,  linen,  erf' 
every  kind  of  refreshment,  and  even  of  provisions.  It  cannot 
then  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  if,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
in  a  cold,  foggy  chmate,  the  strongest  man  should  fall  a  victim. 
Even  of  water  there  is  frequently  the  gi'eatest  scarcity:  for  the 
casks  having  merely  wooden  hoops  cannot  long  remain  tight, 
but  soon  become  leaky,  and  the  crew,  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  voyage,  is  often  exposed  to  the  greatest  distress.  A 
small  vessel  belonging  to  the  company  arrived  from  Unalaschka 
during  our  stay  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul:  it  had  been  five 
Aveeks  on  the  voyage,  and  in  the  last  eight  days  had  been  almost 
without  water;  the  whole  remaining  stock,  at  '..he  time  of  its 
arrival,  being  about  ten  or  twelve  pints. 

The  Promiischlenik  leads  a  miserable  Ufe,  not  only  on  board 
ship,  but  his  situation  is  equally  deplorable  on  shore.  The  sea- 
men belonging  to  the  Maria,  who  had  passed  the  winter  in 
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Kamtschatka,  lived,  for  want  of  houses,  in  caverns  under  ground ; 
and  on  land  too,  as  well  as  at  sea,  they  are  destitute  of  wholc- 
^ine  provisions.  Even  of  salt,  so  necessary  to  season  his  food, 
he  is  deprived :  sometimes  he  has  bread,  but,  owing  to  the  dii^ 
Acuity  of  conveying  meal,  seldom  in  sufficient  quantity  to  satisfy 
him.  Brandy  is  the  only  article  of  which  there  is  no  want ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  excesses  into  which  this  leads,  so  long  as  the 
men  continue  on  shore,  contributes  as  much  to  the  destruction 
of  their  health,  as  the  total  privation  of  it  while  they  are  at  sea. 
Every  means  are  used  to  seduce  and  stimulate  them  to  drink 
brandy  while  on  shore ;  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  it  on 
credit,  when  they  involve  themselves  so  much  in  debt  that  they 
have  infinite  difficulty  in  recovering  from  the  incumbrances  thus 
imposed  upon  them.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  allowed 
to  sell  brandy  at  sea:  if  the  master  of  the  vessel  were  to  deter* 
mine  the  supply  which  every  man  might  purchase  daily,  it  is 
evident  that  both  parties  would  be  gainers  by  the  traffic.  The 
immoderate  quantity  drank  by  these  people  during  the  eight  or 
nine  winter  months  which  they  spend  on  land,  their  idle  life» 
the  inconceivable  wretchedness  of  their  habitations,  and  the 
unwholesomeness  of  their  provisions,  evidently  produce  scurvy, 
and  undermine  the  strongest  constitutions.  On  our  return  firom 
Japan  we  found  the  five  Promitschleniks  whom  we  had  brought 
with  us  from  Cronstadt  to  Kamtschatka  and  left  there,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  the  long  ten  months  voyage,  had  all 
arrived  perfectly  safe,  after  a  residence  of  the  same  length  of 
time  in  Kamtschatka,  to  a  man  in  the  highest  degree  scorbutic, 
.while  my  crew  were  in  the  most  perfect  health;  and  yet  these 
people  were  all  welUbehaved  and  sober.  They  repented  their 
determination  of  coming  to  these  parts,  and  would  gladly  have 
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returned  with  us  to  Russia :  and  if  in  Kamtschatka  the  winter 
is  attended  with  such  hardships,  how  much  more  lamentable 
must  be  the  fate  of  these  men  in  Unalaschkia,  Kodiak,  or 
Sitka,  where  neither  the  climate,  provisions,,  nor  houses  are 
better  than  here. 

Lieutenants  Chwostoff  and  Davidoff  sailed  to  Kodiak  on 
board  the  Maria  company's  ship,  in  order  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  two  vessels  building  there.  These  skilful  officers  oC 
our  navy  were  the  first  whom  the  American  company,  in  18.02,^ 
took  into  their  service ;  they  made  the  voyage  from  Ochotsk  to 
Kodiak  in  one  summer  without  putting  in  any  where ;  and  ar- 
rived in  Kodiak,  on  the  14th  November,  having  only  left  Ochotsk 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August.  Before  this  time  it  was  a  thing 
quite  unheard  of  to  execute  the  voyage  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time,  as  it  had  usually  occupied  two  or  three  years.  In  the 
following  year  they  returned  to  Ochotsk  likewise  at  once,  a 
thing  never  before  done,  and  brought  with  them  a  cargo  valued 
at  two  millions  of  rubles:  they  then  proceeded  directly  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  their  arrival  occasioned  no  small  sensation 
of  joy;  several  ships^  which  had  been  entrusted  to  ignorant  per- 
sons, having  been  lost.  After  remaining  two  months  in  St. 
Petersburg  they  again  returned  to  Ochotsk,  and  thence  to 
Kodiak.  It  was  on  this  voyage  they  were  compelled  to  put 
into  Kamtschatka  and  winter  there;  and  at  the  time  I  am 
speaking  of  they  were  preparing  to  continue  the  voyage  to  the 
place  of  their  destination.  M.  de  Resanoff  embarked  with 
them  on  board  the  Maria  to  go  to  Kodiak,  and  Dr.  LangsdorfF, 
who  accompanied  him  there,  quitted  the  Nadeshda  at  the  same 
time  as  that  gentleman.^ 
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On  the  l6th  June  we  went  into  Awatscha  bay  to  complete 
our  provision  of  wood  and  water,  which  are  nearer  at  hand  there 
than  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On  the  81st  we 
were  ready  for  sea,  but  a  trifling  accident  occurred  to  prevent 
our  departure  for  a  few  days.  I  did  not  much  lament  the 
delay  occasioned  by  this  accident,  as  several  circumstances  oc- 
curred to  make  me  desirous  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  go- 
vernor, who  was  shortly  expected  from  Nischney-Kamtschatka* 
On  the  23d  of  June  the  courier,  whom  we  had  sent  to  him,  re- 
turned with  the  intelligence  that  he  would  certainly  anive  on  tho 
following  day,  and  I  therefore  determined  to  wait;  the  Maria, 
however,  sailed  with  M.  de  Resanoff  on  the  night  of  the  24th. 
The  wind  was  favourable,  and  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  she  was  already  out  of  the  bay. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  the 
wind  was  become  fair,  I  weighed  anchor  in  order  to  put  to  sea. 
I  was  now  doubtful  whether  the  governor  would  come  or  not, 
as  he  had  stayed  five  days  beyond  the  term  fixed  upon  for  his 
arrival.  This  made  me  unwilling  to  let  slip  the  present  favour- 
able season  for  exploring  the  coast  of  Sachalin;  but  at  five 
o'clock  the  wind  shifted,  and  we  were  forced  again  to  let  go  the 
anchor  opposite  to  Rakowyna  bay. 


On  the  1st  July,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  wind, 
which  until  this  day  had  been  constantly  firom  the  southward, 
veered  to  north,  and  I  again  made  immediate  preparations  to 
put  to  sea;  but  we  had  hardly  cast  loose  the  sails  when  it 
shifted  once  more  to  the  southward.  Unpleasant  as  this  new 
delay  was,  it  afforded  us  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  as  we  did 
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about  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  of  the  governor's  arrivaf. 
I  immediately  hastened  to  the  town.     His  journey  had  been 
retarded  beyond  all  expectation  by  the  great  melting  of  the 
snows,  which  had  overflown  all  the  rivers,  converting  them  into 
perfect  torrents,  so  that  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  meet-^ 
ing  us;  besides  that,  it  had  rendered  hi»  journey  from  Nischney- 
Kamtschatka  extremely  troublesome,  and  frequently  danger- 
ous.   Nischney-Kamtschatka  is  nearly  seven  hundred  wersts. 
from  Petropawlosk,  and  more  than  half  of  the  way  to  the  town 
of  Werchnoy  it  was  necessary  to  navigate  the  Kamtschatka 
river  in  a  most  miserable  boat,  so  that  ten  days  at  least  were 
spent  mounting  the  stream  in  this  vessel.    All  this  time  the 
traveller  lies  extended  in  the  boat,  which  is  pushed  forward^ 
day  and  night,  by  Kamtschadales  with  long  poles  from  the 
shore,  who  relieve   each  other   at   every  Ostrog*.     If  this 
journey  could  be  made  in  a  comfortable  covered  boat,  having, 
besides  the  convenience  of  a  roomy  cabin>  sufficient  space  for 
all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  a  kitchen,  as  in  China,  Japan, 
Surinam,  and  in  mwt  of  the  European  countries,  this  would,  in 
some  degree,  compensate  for  the  tediousness  of  a  voyage  of 
eight  or  ten  days,  where  no  other  objects  present  themselves  to 
the  view  than  such  as  occasion  the  most  melancholy  impressions. 
In  the  painful  position,  in  which  the  traveller  i&  ob%ed  to  lie 
for  so  long  a  time,  he  is  exposed  at  every  instant,  but  more  par- 
ticularly during  the  night,  to  the  danger  of  being  drowned,  as 
the  boat  mayeasily  be  overset  either  by  a  sudden  squall,  or  by 
running  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many  in  the  river;   such  an  accident  bad  actually  befallen 
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the  governor  on  his  return  to  Nischney,  and  nothing  but  the 
attachment  of  one  of  his  guides,  who,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
own  life,  drugged  him  on  shore  by  the  hair,  preserved  him  from 
destruction.  .  .  ,  ,  ,,  . 

It  requires  the  activity  and  indefatigable  zeal  of  a  Koscheleff 
to  make  these  journeys  repeatedly.  Pie  had  Just  returned  from 
Ishiginsk,  a  town  within  his  government,  at  the  distance  of 
fifteen  hundred  wersts  from  Nischney-Kamtschatka.  He  had 
performed  this  journey  with  dogs,  quicker,  it  is  true,  but  with 
the  same  difficulty  and  danger  as  the  otlier  by  water :  having 
visited  this  distant  part  of  his  province  in  order  to  quell  the 
disturbances  that  had  broken  out  among  the  Tschuktschers,  who 
bad  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  Russians.  This  is  the  only 
nation  of  Northern  Siberia  that  has  not  hitherto  submitted,  un- 
conditionally, to  the  Russians,  whose  sway  they  however  ac- 
knowledge^and  to  whom  they  pay  tribute.  They  had  requested 
the  governor  to  be  allowed  to  lay  their  complaints  before  him 
in  person,  and  as  he  had  promised  to  accede  to  their  request 
during  the  winter,  several  of  them  had  come  to  meet  him  at 
Kameonoi*,  through  which  place  he  was  to  pass.  The  account 
oi  his  meeting  with  the  heads  of  this  warlike  nation,  as  the 
respectable  Koscheleff  related  it,  witliout  assuming  any  thing^ 
to  himself,  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind»  and  cannot 
fail  of  producing  the  most  pleasing  sensation  ki  the  bosom  of 
every  humane  person,  particularly  if  we  consider  the  country 
where  this  meeting  took  place. 


*  A  small  village  near  Ishiginsk,  where  the  Rassians,  Tschuktschers,  and 
Koriakers,  meet  annually  for  purposes  of  trad«. 
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Tsclietschro-Tuma,  the  head  of  the  whole  Tschuktschan  na- 
tion,  was  M'aiting  for  the  governor  in  Kamennoi  with  about 
twenty  chiefs  under  his  control,  and  a  considerable  suite :  he 
acted  himself  as  speaker  in  all  their  conversations ;  and  after  a 
short  preliminary  speech,  delivered  with  great  dignity  and  an  air 
of  much  importance,  he  represented  to  the  governor  all  the 
hardships  under  which  the  Tschuktschan  people  laboured,  and 
which  had  reduced  him  to  have  recourse  to  complaint.  He 
tlien  entreated  him,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  not  to  deny 
them  his  protection,  upon  which  all  their  hopes  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  friendship  between  them  and  the  Russians  de- 
pended :  this  alone  had  induced  them  to  come  to  Kamennoi  to 
ask  him  personally  to  be  their  protector.  "  We  have  heard," 
said  he, "  of  your  severity,  but  likewise  of  your  love  of  justice. 
It  is  your  reputation  which  has  brought  us  to  you ; — we  have 
awaited  you  with  great  impatience  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  at  length  you  are  come  amongst  us ; — we  behold  you,  and 
are  already  persuaded  that  you  will  see  that  justice  is  done  us." 
The  complaints  of  the  Tschuktschers  were  chiefly  directea 
against  some  fur  collectors  of  the  American  company,  who  had 
irritated  them  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  and  particularly 
in  their  barter  dealings  had  been  guilty  of  every  species  of 
fraud ;  and  they  likewise  complained  against  some  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  district  of  Ishiga.  "  It  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  for  us,"  continued  the  ancient  Tuma  in  this  discourse, 
"  to  have  slain  all  these  Russians  in  a  night ;  but  we  wish  not 
to  make  enemies  of  them,  and  have  rather  chosen  to  refer  our 
complaints  to  your  justice,  of  which  so  much  has  been  told  us." 
After  the  governor  had  examined  into  the  complaints  of  the 
Tschuktschers,  and,  upon  finding  them  well  grounded,  had  don« 
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them  all  due  justicei  the  heads  of  the  nation,  with  Tsclietschro- 
Tuma  at  their  head,  again  returned  to  thank  him,  and  request 
he  would  accept  some  very  valuable  presents  o(  furs ;  but  great 
as  was  the  pleasure  with  which  he  listened  to  their  acknow* 
ledgments,  he  refused,  with  the  most  constant  firmness,  to  accept 
their  presents,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifles,  which  he  wa» 
forced  to  take,  in  order  not  to  give  offence  to  the  venerable 
Tuma.    In  return,  he  divided  amongst  them  some  brandy,  to> 
bacco,  knives,  linen  cloth,  and  other  necessaries,  part  of  which 
he  procured  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  he  had  purposely  brought 
with  him :  but,  natural  as  this  trait  was  in  the  character  of 
Koscheleff,  it  nevertheless  surprised  the  Tschuktschers  extremely » 
**  Every  Russian,"  said  the  brave  Tuma,  with  astonishment^ 
"  and  particularly  such  as  have  even  the  smallest  authority, 
fiincies  himself  justified  in  demanding  presents  from  us,  and,, 
in  case  of  the  least  hesitation  on  our  part,  he  insults  and 
plunders  us.     But  you,  the  greatest  commander  in  the  whole 
country,  not  only  take  nothing  yourself,  although  we  most 
heartily  wish  you  to  accept  something,  but  even  make  us 
valuable  presents.     Such  an  action  as  this  we  have  never 
witnessed  nor  hitherto  heard  of."    Hereupon  he  drew  forth  a 
dagger,  with  a  broken  point;  *^  Behold,  great  general,"  continued 
he,  **  I  promised  my  uncle,  whom  I  succeeded  as.  chief  of 
this  nation,  never  to  sharpen  the  point  of  this  dagger  against 
the  Russians,  and  I  now  solemnly  renew  my  promise :  never 
shall  this  broken  point  be  sharpened  against  your  countrymen. 
This  you  may  state  to  your  emperor  " 


General  Koscheleff,  during  his  stay  ia  Eamennoi,  invited 
Tschetschro-Tuma  to  a  dinner,  and  this  invitation  was  a  source 
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of  no  less  astonishment :  but  notwithstanding  the  appearance 
of  haughty  self-sufiiciency  which  Tuma  had  evinced  in  speaking* 
he  nevertheless  did  not  accept  it  imnoediately.'— He  said,  '*  the 
honour  was  too  great :  that  the  general  was  not  only  too  great 
a  man  compared  with  himself,  but  that  be  was  no  Christian, 
and  his  nation  was  despised  by  the  Russians  because  it  did  not 
bear  the  cross,  the  token  of  the  true  Christian."  To  this  the 
general  replied,  '*  that  it  gave  him  real  pleasure  to  eat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  chief  of  so  brave  a  nation  as  the  Tschukt- 
schan  ;  and  in  regard  to  religion,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  good 
heathen  was  more  to  be  esteemed  than  a  bad  Christian."  This 
declaration  of  the  governor's  gave  him  boundless  and  inde- 
scribable pleasure :  he  related  to  all  his  companions,  severally, 
what  he  had  heard ;  and  they  listened  to  his  story  with  the  most 
evident  marks  of  pleasure  and  astonishment.  Upon  his  de- 
parture, they  intreated  the  governor  to  renew  his  visit  the  en« 
suing  winter ;  and  when  he  represented  to  them  the  impossibility 
of  his  complying  with  their  request,  they  urged  him  to  send 
his  brother  in  his  place ;  as  he  must  undoubtedly  be  equally 
good  with  himself.  In  this  the  Tschuktschers  were  perfectly 
right :  this  young  man,  who,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  sailed 
with  us  to  Japan,  possesses  all  the  admirable  qualities  which 
render  his  brother  the  object  of  universal  love  and  esteem  in  the 
province  over  which  he  presides  *.  - 


*  This  journey  to  the  Tschuktschers  young  Koscheleif  did,  in  fact,  execute  the 
next  winter.  He  acquainted  me  with  this  circumstance,  after  his  return,  in  a  letter 
dated  Nischney-Kamtschatka,  in  June  1806,  accompanied  by  u  collection  of 
Tschuktschan  curiosities,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  language  of  that  country.  It  ia 
with  grief  I  have  to  add  that  this  amiable  young  man  died  in  Kamtschatka  ia 
1807. 
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The  governor  was  so  good  as  to  give  himself  up  to  us  entirely 
during  the  short  tir  e  we  were  enabled  to  pass  with  him.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival  he  came  off  to  us  during  the  morning,  and 
remained  on  board  the  ship  until  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
day :  we  then  accompanied  him  on  shore,  to  partake  of  a  little 
ball  which  had  been  arranged.  At  one  the  next  morning  we 
returned  on  board  the  ship,  and  found  that  the  wind  had  just 
veered  round  to  the  northward;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
boats  could  be  hoisted  in  I  weighed  anchor,  and  at  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th  July  we  were  already  out  of  the  bay. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


l.XAMINATION    OF   THE    COAST    OF    SACIIALIN. 


The  Nadeshda  sails  from  Awatscha  Bay— We  see  the  KuriUs—Sail  through 
Nadeshda  Channel — Storvi  in  the  Victnitj/  of  Cape  Patience — Comparison  of  the 
Longitude  bj/  the  Chronometers  and  lunar  Observations — Greatest  Error  which 
can  be  committed  in  these  Observations — Instilments  best  calculated  for  them  at 
Sea — JVe  continue  the  Examination  of  Sachalin  to  the  North  of  Cape  Patience — 
The  Tiara  Mountain — Dangerous  Shoal  at  some  Distance  from  Land — Constant 
Fog — We  reach  the  Northern  Extremity  of  Sachalin — Description  and  Situation 
of  Capes  Elizabeth  and  Maria — We  find  a  Colony  of  Tartars  in  a  Bay,  to  which 
we  give  the  Name  of  the  North  Bay — Description  of  this  Bay — Examination  of 
the  North-west  Coast  of  Sachalin— We  perceive  the  opposite  Coast  of  Tartary — 
Reach  the  Channel  that  divides  Sachalin  from  Tartary — Are  forced  to  return 
— Violent  Currents  near  this  Channel— Probable  Vicinity  of  the  Mouth  of  the 
Amur — We  anchor  on  the  North-west  Point  of  Sachalin  in  a  Bay,  which  we 
call  Nadeshda  Bay. 

As  the  situation  of  the  Trap  (that  is  to  say,  of  the  group  of 
rocks  which  we  discovered  upon  our  last  voyage  among  the 
Kuriles)  could  not  then  be  accurately  determined,  owing  to 
the  extreme  badness  of  the  weather,  I  was  anxious  to  ascertain 
it  by  this  opportunity :  I  therefore  held  such  a  course  as  would 
lead  us  through  the  Kuriles  in  latitude  48°  50',  and  kept  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  land,  until  we  came  into  the  parallel  of  these 
islands,  in  order  to  complete,  by  fresh  observations,  the  chart 
which  wc  had  begun  of  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka;  and  I  be- 
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lieve  that  this  chart  will  be  found  correct  from  cape  Lopatka 
to  Shipunskoy  Noss,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  small 
part  near  cape  Lopatka,  which  we  saw  but  for  a  few  minutes, 
owing  to  the  tog. 
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After  a  fog  of  four  days  duration,  which  only  cleared  away 
for  a  few  hours  towards  noon,  we  perceived  upon  the  Qth  July, 
at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  south  peak  on  the  island  of  On- 
nekotan,  and  that  of  the  island  Charamukatan ;  the  first  bear- 
ing N.  \V.  26°,  the  second  N.  W.  30°,  distant  about  seventy 
miles.     A  thick  fog  bank  stretched  away  from  N.  W.  to  S.  W., 
and  had  I  not  been  quite  convinced  that  no  land  existed  in  this 
quarter  of  the  compass,  I  should  have  infallibly  been  taken  in 
by  it,  so  much  did  it  bear  the  appearance  of  land.  At  noon  we 
were  in  latitude  48*  10'  N.,  and  longitude  204*  34'  30"  W.,  an 
observation  by  which  it  appeared  that,  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  we  had  been  carried  by  a  current  S.  W.  I  S.,  at  the  rate 
of  about  a  mile  in  the  hour,  and  which  frustrated  my  intention 
of  looking  after  the  group  of  rocks  about  twenty  miles  more  to 
the  north.    A  short  time  after  noon  we  perceived  peak  Saryt- 
schefF  bearing  S.  W.  85" :  at  three  o'clock  it  bore  due  west, 
which  made  its  latitude  48°  05'  SO* ;  while  in  our  last  voyage  we 
had  made  it  out  to  be  48°  06'  30".  The  mean  of  these  two  being 
48*  06'  (X)*.  This  latter  may  be  assumed  as  its  real  latitude,  and 
its  longitude  is  206°  47'  30'  W.    The  islands  of  Charamukatan, 
Schiaskotan,  Ikarma,  and  Tschirinkotan,  bore  at  the  same  time 
N.  W.  15°,  N.  W.  24°,  N.  W.  43°,  and  N.  W.  53°.     We  could 
not  now  perceive  the  small  island  of  Mussir,  which  we  so  un- 
expectedly fell  in  with  on  our  last  voyage,  although  it  is  but  at 
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a  very  short  distance  from  Raukoke,  as  it  is  both  too  small  and 
too  low  to  be  visible  at  the  distance  at  which  we  were  from  the 
chain  of  islands.  At  six  in  the  evening  came  on  a  thick 
fog,  which  continued  throughout  the  night  and  the  whole  of  the 
next  day;  the  wind  at  the  same  time  was  blowing  fresh  at 
E.  S.  E  and  E.,  and  rendered  our  situation  very  unpleasant, 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  these  dangerous  islands,  among  which 
the  currents  set  with  so  much  violence ;  and  had  they  been  only 
towards  the  north,  they  must  inevitably  have  driven  us  very 
near  the  Trap.  We  frequently  heard  a  noise  like  the  rolling  of 
waves,  but  were  unable  to  determine  whether  it  proceeded  from 
breakers,  or  the  meeting  of  two  currents.  Another  night  was 
passed  under  the  same  unpleasant  circumstances :  the  haze 
being  so  thick  that  our  horizon  did  not  extend,  at  the  most, 
ten  fathoms.  We  stood  oft'  and  on  under  very  short  sail,  and 
continually  sounding ;  a  precaution,  however,  almost  useless  in 
the  vicinity  of  these  islands,  as  frequently  at  fifty  fathoms  from 
the  land  no  soundings  are  to  be  met  with  a  line  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  fathoms.  At  length,  on  the  11th  July,  at  (bur  in  the 
morning,  the  fog  cleared  away,  and  we  perceived  the  islands 
Ikarma,  Tschirinkotan,  Mussir,  and  Raukoke ;  but  of  the  latter 
only  the  base  and  part  of  its  summit:  peak  Sarytsc heft" being 
entirely  concealed  from  the  sight.  The  variation  of  the  needle 
was  3'  11'  E.  As  the  wind  was  fair,  I  determined  upon  sailing 
between  Raukoke  and  the  next  island  to  the  south  of  it,  called 
Mataua,  and  I  hoped  by  this  opportunity,  the  weather,  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  fog,  being  uncommonly  clear,  to  be  able  to 
see  more  of  the  southern  Kuriles.  In  fact,  besides  Mataua,  we 
saw  the  islands  of  Raschaua,  and  a  part  of  Ketoy,  or  the  four- 
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teenth  and  fifteenth  of  the  group ;  the  latter  of  which  is  that 
called  by  the  English  and  French  geographers  the  isle  of 
Maukan. 


By  eight  o'clock  we  had  passed  the  channel  which  divides 
Raukoke  from  Mataua,  and  now  held  our  course  to  the  west : 
these,  which  I  have  called  the  ctraits  of  Nadeshda,  are  among 
the  widest  in  this  chain  of  islands,  being  at  least  sixteen  miles 
across,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  danger.  We  found  the  cur- 
rent, the  direction  of  which  in  the  channel  is  westerly,  very 
strong ;  the  waves  breaking  with  a  noise  similar  to  that  of 
a  heavy  surf;  and  a  number  of  birds  were  seen  swimming  on 
the  water. 


Although  in  the  first  days  after  our  departure  from  Kamt- 
schatka  our  reckoning  by  the  log  varied  one  degree  and  a  half 
from  the  true  longitude,  the  error  on  the  11th  July  was  only  of 
six  minutes.  A  navigator  might,  therefore,  have  determined 
the  longitude  of  the  Kuriles  in  the  parallel  in  which  we  passed 
through  them  by  the  ship's  reckoning,  in  general  so  little  to  be 
depended  on,  and  almost  without  any  error.  A  circumstance 
so  fortunate  can,  however,  but  seldom  occur ;  and  if,  even  allow- 
ing for  the  force  of  the  current,  there  should  sometimes  appear  a 
wonderful  coincidence  between  the  longitude  by  the  log,  and 
the  true  longitude  after  a  long  voyage,  thus  affording  an  apparent 
triumph  to  the  unskilful,  this  ought  never  to  serve  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  new  method,  the  only  proper  one  for  ascer- 
taining the  longitude.  Of  this  truth  the  naval  officer  is  so  well 
convinced,  that  he  will  not  neglect  it  even  on  the  shortest 
voyage. 


II 
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The  fog  that  had  only  dispersed  for  a  few  hours  to  allow  us» 
a8  it  were,  a  safe  passage  through  the  Kuriles,  set  in  again  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  continued  without  intermission  for  twenty-four 
liours.  The  wind  was  fresh  at  east,  then  veered  to  S.  W.,  and 
finally  on  the  13th  July  to  N.  W.,  when  it  dispelled  the  fog  and 
brought  clear  weather.  By  observation  at  noon  this  day  we 
were  in  48'  21'  28'  N.  and  212*  32'  43'  W. :  our  course  was  in 
a  direct  line  for  cape  Patience,  where  our  survey  of  Sachaliii 
had  ceased,  and  where  we  again  intended  to  resume  it.  As  we 
approached  this  promontory  I  kept  the  lead  consttmtly  going, 
but  never  with  effect;  and  it  was  not  until  Monday  the  15th 
July,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  when  in  latitude  48°  27',  and  lon- 
gitude 214°  53',  that  we  met  with  the  ground  in  seventy-seven 
fathoms,  of  coarse  sand,  and  three  miles  more  to  the  north  in 
9eventy*two  fathoms  of  a  rocky  nature ;  our  distance,  as  well 
from  cape  Patience  as  from  Robben  island,  being  at  this  time 
twenty-three  miles.  The  ship  since  the  morning  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  sharks  and  by  swarms  of  birds ;  and 
we  should  undoubtedly  have  seen  the  land,  but  that  the  weather, 
although  there  was  no  fog,  was  so  thick  that  our  horizon  did  not 
extend  above  ten  or  twelve  miles.  I  calculated  upon  being 
well  to  the  south  of  cape  Patience,  and  therefore  steered  north ; 
but  another  thick  fog  that  arose  about  three  in  the  afternoon 
obliged  us  at  five  o'clock  to  lie  by.  We  were  then  in  latitude 
48°  50',  and  we  had  soundings  in  one  hundred  fathoms  over  a 
rocky  bottom.  The  next  morning  the  fog  dispersed,  and  I  re- 
solved to  avail  myself  of  this  moment  of  clear  weather  to  make 
the  land  before  the  storm,  which  the  falling  of  the  barometer 
announced,  should  bui"st  upon  us.  We  M'ere  not,  however,  to 
escape  without  another  trial  of  our  patience :  the  sky  became 
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overcast ;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  was  so  high  as 
to  oblige  us  to  reef  our  top-sails,  and  at  noon  increased  to 
a  storm.  About  five  in  the  afternoon  it  was  at  its  height :  it 
split  our  top-sails,  nor  could  we  set  any  thing  but  our  niiaen 
and  the  storm-sails.  This  gale,  which  came  on  from  the  N.  £., 
and  gradually  veered  to  N.,  and  then  to  the  N.  W.,  drove  us 
fifty  miles  from  the  coast.  The  barometer,  which  had  fallen  as 
low  as  twenty^eight  inches  nine  lines,  began  to  rise  again  about 
midnight :  the  storm  abated ;  and  the  next  day  we  had  most 
beautiful  weather.  After  a  calm  of  some  hours  the  wind  veered 
to  the  south,  and  I  then  steered  under  all  sail  towards  the  land, 
which  we  saw  at  eight  in  the  evening,  about  sun*set,  although 
at  first  very  indistinctly,  being  entirely  enveloped  in  mist.  It 
stretched  from  S.  W.  to  W.  S.  W.:  in  which  quarter,  though 
not  of  itself  much  elevated,  it  appeared  high  and  flat,  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  to  the  north  and  south  by  a  very  low  land. 
Our  soundings  were  sixty-five  fathoms  over  a  clayey  bottom, 
and  our  distance  about  ten  miles  from  the  land :  as  we  had  not 
seen  the  extreme  southern  point  of  cape  Patience,  we  beat  up 
in  that  direction  during  the  night,  increasing  our  depth  of 
water  to  one  hundred  fathoms,  the  ground  still  being  of 
clay. 

On  the  18th  July,  at  day-break,  we  saw  the  flat  and  high 
land,  which  we  had  distinguished  the  day  before,  bearing  west, 
and  cape  Patience  S.  W.  17*.  The  wind  was  fresh  firom  the 
south,  and  gave  me  hopes  of  being  able  even  in  the  course  of 
the  day  of  examining  this  part  of  the  coast,  which  I  had  ap- 
proached for  the  purpose  within  about  tliree  miles.  A  thick 
tog  and  a  high  wind  veering  gradually  round  to  the  east,  com- 
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pelled  us,  however,  to  quit  the  land  again,  and  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opportunity.  The  depth  increased  in  a  small  pro- 
portion, and  was,  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  the  above-men- 
tioned flat  height,  sixty  fathoms,  and  two  miles  more  to  the 
eastward  seventy-five,  over  a  rocky  bottom.  The  fog  continued, 
with  intervals  of  thick  rainy  weather,  until  ten  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  the  19th  July,  when  it  became  clearer,  and  we  again 
approached  the  land  with  a  gentle  westerly  wind ;  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  perceived  the  coast  of  Sachalin  for  the  second  time.  At 
noon  we  were  by  observation  in  49°  00'  and  214*  42';  and  at 
three  in  the  afternoon  we  distinguished  cape  Patience  bearing 
W.  S.  W.  and  Robben  island  S.  W.  i  S. 

The  former,  which,  accordmg  to  our  observations,  lies  in  lati- 
tude 48'  52'  north,  and  longitude  215°  13'  45"  west,  is  a  very  low 
promontory,  and  is  formed  by  a  double  hill,  terminating  abruptly. 
From  this  a  flat  tongue  of  land  projects  pretty  far  to  the  south ; 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  cape  the  land  is  likewise  very  low, 
the  flat  hill  before-mentioned  being  the  first  high  land  in  that 
direction.  By  this  hill,  cape  Patience,  which,  owing  to  its  little 
elevation,  is  not  easily  perceived,  may  soon  be  recognized.  The 
middle  of  Robben  island,  of  which  on  our  last  voyage  we  had 
seen  the  western  reef  (the  boundary,  owing  to  the  ice,  of  our  ob- 
servations at  that  time),  lies  in  48*  32'  15",  and  215*  37'  00" ;  and 
in  the  third  chapter  of  this  volume  I  have  already  laid  down 
the  north-east  and  south-west  extreme  of  the  reef  that  sur- 
rounds this  island. 


Having   determik.ed   these  two  most  important  points  of 
the  south-east  coast  of  Sachalin,  I  steered  to  the  north  along 
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the  land,  the  direction  of  which  from  the  flat  hill  was  rather 
more  westerly ;  there  we  found  a  deep  opening,  in  which,  even 
from  the  mast-head,  no  land  could  be  descried  ;  and  I  therefore 
altered  my  course  to  W.  N.  W.  until  we  were  convinced  of  its 
continuation  in  this  direction.  The  bay,  which  lies  in  latitude 
49°  05',  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  country  very  low, 
I  have  called  Flat  bay ;  and  1  think  it  very  probable  that  this 
was  the  mouth  of  some  large  river.  From  its  northern  ex- 
treme the  land  gradually  rises  in  the  same  direction,  but  is  still 
of  only  a  very  moderate  height,  nor  could  we  discover  any 
where  a  point  of  sufficient  elevation  to  assist  us  in  making  our 
survey. 


The  20th  July  appeared  to  promise  us  a  rich  harvest :  during 
the  night  the  wind  veered  to  S.  S.  W.,  and  I  therefore  steered 
directly  for  the  land,  from  which  we  were  about  ten  miles 
distant:  our  soundings  were  seventy-five  and  eighty  fathoms 
over  a  rocky  bottom.  At  four  in  the  morning  I  steered  N.  W. 
with  most  beautiful  weather,  which  was  what  we  had  long 
wanted  ;  and  while  the  wind  remained  in  this  quarter  we  hoped 
to  continue  free  from  the  fogs,  which  had  generally  set  in  with 
a  south-east  or  east  wind.  The  coast,  the  direction  of  Avhich 
from  the  northern  point  of  Flat  bay  as  far  as  latitude  49°  30', 
had  been  N.  W.  19°»  was  of  the  same  regular  appearance  as  the 
preceding  day,  except  that  farther  inland  we  could  distinguish 
several  chains  of  lofty  mountains.  The  shore  was  very  abrupt, 
and  entirely  white.  Between  two  hills  that  projected  con- 
siderably, and  of  which  the  southernmost  appeared  insulated, 
there  was  probably  a  good  harbour,  and,  judging  from  the  situa- 
tion of  the  land,  a  small  river.     I  would  gladly  have  explore  1 
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this  part  of  the  coast;  but  a  thick  fog  lay  between  the  two 
headlands,  and  prevented  our  seeing  the  intermediate  land, 
although  we  were  at  a  very  short  distance  from  it ;  and  as  this 
was  the  first  clear  day  we  had  had  since  our  approach  to  this 
misty  coast,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  expect  many  like  it,  I 
could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  employ  this  fine,  and  to  us 
precious,  opportunity  in  exploring  a  part  where  our  prospect 
of  success  was  so  very  uncertain.  In  order,  however,  that 
future  navigators  might  easily  find  this  point  again,  I  carefully 
observed  its  position,  which  is  49*  29'  N.  and  215*  38'  W.,  seven 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  a  cape  which  I  have  named  Billinghausen, 
after  my  fifth  lieutenant,  and  which  lies  in  49°  35'  N.  and  215* 
34'  15*  W. 

Before  I  proceed  with  the  account  of  our  examination  of  the 
cast  coast  of  Sachalin,  which  we  were  the  first  European  navi- 
gators to  explore,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  superfluous  to  say 
something  of  the  astronomical  determinations  which  we  made 
the  basis  of  our  chart  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  Our  two 
chronometers,  No.  128,  by  Arnold,  and  the  one  by  Pennington 
(Arnold's  pocket  time-piece.  No.  1856,  having  stopped  during 
our  last  stay  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul)  had  only  varied  three 
seconds  of  time  from  each  other  since  our  departure  from  Kamt- 
schatka :  we  therefore  looked  with  impatience  for  fair  weather,  in 
order  to  convince  ourselves  that  the  cause  of  this  agreement  of 
the  two  time-pieces  was  not,  in  their  being  equally  wrong,  as  was 
the  case  in  our  run  from  the  Washington  to  the  Sandwich  islands. 
On  the  17th  July  we  took  six  sets  of  distances  of  the  moon  from 
the  sun :  the  mean  of  those,  I  observed,  made  the  error  of  the 
watches  21'  3CK;  that  of  the  observations  by  Dr.  Horner,  27' 
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43'  west.     As  so  great  an  error  appeared  to  us  impossible,  we 
imagined  it  might  lie  in  the  lunar  tables  for  the  day,  and  Dr. 
Horner  calculated  the  lunar  longitude  in  BUrg's  tables,  and 
found  their  error  to  be  fifty-seven  seconds,  making  a  difference 
of  28'  45'  in  the  geographical  longitude.   The  error  of  the  time- 
pieces by  my  observation  was  thus  reduced  to  =  7'  15",  and  by 
that  of  Dr.  Horner  to  l'  00'  too  much  east.     On  the  19th  July 
we  again  took  ten  sets  of  observations  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances,  each  of  them  of  five  or  six  lunar  distances :  but 
we  once  more  found  a  difference  of  twenty  minutes  in  the  watches, 
which  proved  that  the  error  in  the  lunar  tables  was  again  very 
considerable ;  and  upon  Dr.  Horner's  calculating  them  from 
Biirg's  tables,  he  found  the  error  of  the  moon's  longitude  in  the 
Connoissance  des  Tems  forty  seconds,  making  an  error  of  nine- 
teen minutes  in  the  longitude.    The  error  of  the  chronometer 
was  thus  reduced,  according  to  his  observation,  to  fifteen  se- 
conds on  the  average,  and  according  to  mine  to  3'  12 "  too  much 
east.    On  the  20th  July  we  each  of  us  again  measured  five  sets 
of  distances  of  the  moon,  and  upon  this  occasion  I  found  the 
error  of  the  watches  9'  49"»  and  Dr.  Horner  15'  30"  too  easterly. 
The  observation  of  the  21st  July  made  the  error  only  a  few 
seconds ;  but  as  the  observations  of  the  19th  July  were  the 
best,  and  likewise  in  greater  number,  and  the  longitude  of  the 
moon  was  reckoned  on  that  day  by  BUrg's  tables,  I  have 
adopted  one  minute  and  a  half  on  an  average  as  the  real  error 
of  the  time-pieces,  in  the  mean  of  Dr.  Horner's  and  my  ob- 
servations, an  error  so  trifling,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  of  any  consequence. 


The  observations  made  during  three  days  always  proved  the 
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error  of  the  time-pieces  to  be  a  few  minutes  east,  but  it  might 
have  been  just  as  well  to  the  west,  as  s;ich  observations  at  sea 
are  generally  liable  to  great  inaccuracy:  at  all  events,  I  think, 
so  long  as  the  difference  between  the  chronometer  and  the  lunar 
distance  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  degree  (provided  the 
former  be  well  regulated,  and  a  constant  rate  of  going  can  be 
deduced  from  it),  that  the  longitude  by  the  chronometer  gene- 
rally deserves  the  preference,  unless  by  any  great  deviation  from 
its  usual  rate  it  should  become  at  all  suspicious.     A  heaviness 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  uneasy  motion  of  the  ship,  the  shaking 
of  the  instrument  by  any  gust  of  wind,  an  uncomfortable  as 
well  ^s  an  insecure  position  of  the  body,  added  to  the  want  of 
common  sextants,  frequently  occasion  an  error  of  twenty  seconds 
in  the  distances  measured ;  and  if,  besides  these,  any  mistake 
should  occur  in  casting  up,  or  there  should  be  any  in  that  of 
the  moon's  longitude,  which,  as  we  have  experienced,  is  some- 
times the  case  in  the  best  ephemerides,  even  to  a  minute  on  an 
average;  an  error  of  three  quarters  of  a  degree  may  easily  be 
made  in  observations  by  no  means  bad  :  the  possibility  of 
which  is  not  only  proved  by  our  own  journals,  but  by  those  of 
our  celebrated  forerunners  Cook  and  La  Perouse.     On  the 
other  hand,  lunar  observations,  if  made  at  various  periods,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  they  still  give  the  same  result, 
deserve  a  decided  preference  over  the  chronometer,  particularly 
if  made  with  the  best  instruments,  and  that  the  moon's  longitude 
can  at  the  same  time  be  calculated  by  Burg's  tabies.     In  such 
cases  the  supposed  uncertainty  of  15'  might,  perhaps,  be  re- 
duced to  the  half,  or  even  to  5';  and  it  is  then  justifiable,  even 
in  the  open  sea,  to  adopt  a  new  rate  of  going  for  a  chronometer, 
the  deviation  of  which  has  been  considerable. 
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Among  the  instruments  with  which  such  observations  are 
made  at  sea  I  consider  good  sextants  as  the  best  and  most 
convenient:  they  are  preferable  to  the  complettJ  circle,  which, 
however,  have  this  great  advantage,  that  in  them  mistakes  of 
division,  occasioned  by  the  repeated  duplication,  generally 
vanish,  and  the  determination  of  the  error  of  collimation  falls 
entirely  to  the  ground.  Dr.  Homer,  who,  as  well  as  myself,  was  at 
first  very  much  prepossessed  in  favour  of  this  latter  instrument, 
and  with  whom  I  had  frequent  conversations  upon  its  merits  and 
disadvantages,  found  a  good  sextant  to  be  much  more  useful  at 
sea,  and  we  neither  of  us  latterly  made  any  use  of  the  complete 
circle.  On  shore,  where  the  accuracy  must  be  carried  to  half 
seconds,  the  circle  may  be  preferable ;  but  even  then  it  must 
be  of  a  more  convenient  construction  than  the  one  I  purchased 
of  Troughton,  in  1803,  with  the  flying  nonius,      j.  •^     •         n  .- 


We  sailed  to  the  northward,  with  the  most  delightful  weather, 
along  the  coast,  keeping  at  the  distance  of  from  six  to  ten  miles 
from  it.  The  depth  was  between  seventy  and  eighty  fathoms 
over  a  clayey  ground.  Sachalin  now  afforded  much  finer  pros- 
pects than  any  we  had  witnessed  during  a  couple  of  months. 
In  our  last  voyage  along  the  coast  we  had  seen  nothing  either 
in  Patience  bay  or  in  Jesso  but  mountains  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  burnt  up  Kuriles,  which  we  had  just 
left,  was  not  much  more  agreeable.  Even  the  unvaried  green 
with  which  the  mountains  along  the  shore  were  covered  to  a 
moderate  height,  drew  from  us  the  most  lively  testimony  of  the 
beauty  of  Sachalin.  The  trees,  as  far  as  we  were  able  to  ob- 
serve, were  none  of  them  lofty,  and  by  the  sea-side  there  were 
only  some  shrubs.    We  perceived  in  various  places  small  inlets, 
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into  which  rivulets  appeared  to  empty  iiiernselves,  afTording  a 
convenient  spot  for  settlements ;  but  nowhere  was  the  smallest 
trace  of  any  human  habitation  visible.  The  interior  of  the 
country  was  extremely  uniform;  and  it  was  only  here  and  there 
we  saw  any  spot  which  assisted  our  trigonometrical  labours. 
Among  these  was  a  tolerably  high  flat  hill,  remarkable  from 
having  three  points  on  its  summit,  on  which  account  we  called 
it  mount  Tiara.  It  is  situated  in  50°  03'  N.,  and  216*  23'  W., 
and  the  coast  from  cape  Billingshausen  to  the  parallel  of  the 
hill  takes  the  direction  of  N.  W.  30'. 

On  the  20th  July  at  noon  we  were  in  49*  57'  N.  and  215*  44' 
W.  A  headland  projecting  to  the  northward  in  50*  11'  30"  N. 
and  215'  57'  00"  W.,  bore  N.  W.  30°:  our  distance  from  shore 
was  about  seven  miles,  and  we  were  in  seventy  fathoms  water. 


l; 


The  wind  that  in  the  morning  was  so  fair  now  veered  to  the 
N.  W.  blowing  fresh,  and  in  pretty  heavy  squalls.  This  obliged 
us  to  tack,  and  we  sometimes  approached  within  two  and  a  half 
and  three  miles  of  the  coast,  when  our  soundings  were  forty 
fathoms.  A  heavy  sea  from  the  north,  which  set  in  about  six 
o'clock  with  only  a  moderate  wind,  appeared  to  forebode  a 
storm  from  that  quarter  of  the  compass;  and  the  barometer, 
which  had  hitherto  been  very  low,  fell  from  29  inches  35,  to  29 
inches  15  at  length,  at  eight  o'clock,  it  blew  violently  from  the 
north,  but  about  eleven  the  wind  again  became  more  moderate. 
This  short  gale  was  succeeded  by  a  thick  fog,  although  the  wind 
still  hung  from  the  north.  At  day-break  I  again  steered  to- 
wards the  land,  which,  as  the  wind  still  continued  in  the  same 
quarter,  we  could  only  approach  very  slowly.  On  the  21st  July 
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nt  noon  ca|)e  Rimnik  bore  N.  W.  46*,  and  mount  Tiara  N.  W. 
75*:  to  the  westward  lay  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  or  bay,  and 
we  were  about  nine  miles  from  the  shore ;  our  latitude  by  ob- 
servation being  49'  56  35',  and  the  longitude  215*  42'.  A 
constant  and  pretty  strong  north-eastern  current,  which  we  had 
perceived  during  these  latter  days,  led  me  to  think,  though  in- 
correctly, that  the  northern  part  of  Sachalin  was  divided  about 
the  fifty-first  or  fifty-second  degree  by  a  channel,  the  direction 
of  which  was  N.  W.  or  S.  E.  . 


Ailer  standing  in  within  five  or  six  miles  of  ca])e  Rimnik  I 
lay-to:  at  day-break  it  bore  N.  W.  by  W.,  and  instead  of  find- 
ing behind  this  cape  either  a  deep  bay,  or  any  remarkable 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  we  perceived  it  to  continue 
from  this  point  in  the  same  line  as  before,  and  so  flat  and  low 
that  it  could  only  be  seen  at  a  short  distance.  This  flat  district 
stretches  deep  inland,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  country 
both  to  the  north  and  south  of  it  is  much  more  mountainous. 
Here  we  distinguished  the  finest  valleys  in  the  most  luxurious 
verdure,  and  the  hills  surrounding  them  entirely  covered  with 
wood;  yet  fruitful  as  these  parts  appeared  to  us,  we  could  not 
any  where  perceive  the  slightest  traces  of  cultivation.  Near  the 
shore  we  saw  whales,  sharks,  and  seals  in  various  directions, 
and  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  swarms  of  birds.  At  noon 
cape  Rimnik  bore  W.  N.  W.;  a  high  flat  hill  N.  W.  48*;  and 
in  this  situation  we  observed  in  50*  09'  04"  N.,  and  215''  52'  40' 
W.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  we  were  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  our  soundings  were  twenty-two  fathoms. 
Shortly  after  putting  the  ship  about  it  fell  calm,  and  continued 
so  until  three  the  next  morning,  when  we  had  a  gentle  breeze 
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from  S.  S.  E.  with  which  I  steered  along  the  coast  N.  N.  W., 
keeping  about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  land,  so  that  not  a 
point  could  escape  us.  On  the  shore  there  was  every  where  a 
very  heavy  surf,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  breakers  on 
board  the  ship,  and  distinguish,  being  so  near  the  beach,  that 
there  was  nowhere  any  inlet.  At  noon  we  observed  in  50°  22' 
24"  N.,  and  215°  53'  W.,  a  high,  very  even,  and  rather  project- 
ing headland  bore  N.  W.  J  8°  30'.  We  were  three  miles  and  a 
half  from  the  shore  in  twenty-seven  fathoms  over  a  fine  bottom 
of  clay.  The  cape  to  the  northward  of  us  I  have  named  Rat- 
manoff,  after  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  my  ship:  it  lies  in  50*  48 
00"  N.,  and  216°  06'  45"  W. 


We  proceeded  on  our  course  with  a  gentle  easterly  wind  to 
the  northward :  fresh  chains  of  mountains  appeared  as  we  sailed 
along,  but  none  of  them  were  conspicuous  either  from  their 
height  or  form.    The  coast  hereabouts  was  invariably  craggy, 
and  of  a  yellow  colour.   At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  were  at  the 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  land,  and  our  soundings  were 
twenty-six  fathoms  over  a  rocky  bottom.     This  inconsiderable 
depth,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  led  me  to  suspect  that  a 
reef  of  rocks  ran  out  into  the  sea  from  the  cape  which  confined 
our  view  to  the  northward,  similar  to  that  at  cape  Patience ;  and 
this  suspicion,  joined  to  the  haziness  of  the  weather  and  the 
easterly  wind,  induced  me,  towards  night,  to  stand  out  to  sea. 
At  six  in  the  evening  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  we  saw  cape 
Ratmanoff  distant  about  fourteen  miles  bearing  N.  W.  33°,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  distinguished  to  the  westward  a  small  bay, 
where,  from  the  general  shape  of  the  land,  there  probably  was  a 
good  harbour.    In  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  which  was  about 
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a  mile  wide,  there  is  a  large  rock  that  renders  this  bay  very  re- 
markable :  it  is  in  50*  36'  SO*  N.,  and  216*  08'  00 "  W.  At  seven 
o'clock  we  saw  the  whole  form  of  cape  RatmanofF,  terminating 
in  a  flat  neck  of  land,  which  stretched  a  considerable  distance 
into  the  sea:  we  could  now  clearly  distinguish  the  continuance 
of  the  coast  to  the  N.  W. ;  but  much  more  to  the  west  than  the 
direction  of  it  from  cape  Rimnik  to  cape  Ratmanoif,  which  was 
N.  W.  8%  while  from  the  latter  it  was  N.  W.  30'.  The  most  distant 
land  visible  about  eight  o'clock  bore  N.  W.  34°,  cape  RatmanoiT 
at  that  time  bearing  K.  W.  43':  our  nearest  land  was  from  nine 
to  ten  miles,  and  the  depth  fifty-seven  fatlioms. 


As  the  current  for  several  days  past  had  been  southerly,  and 
in  the  average  about  a  mile  an  hour,  we  continued  our  course 
during  the  night  under  easy  sail  to  the  north.  At  one  the  next 
morning  I  conceived  myself  opposite  cape  Ratmanoff,  and 
therefore  lay  by,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  24th  July  steered 
directly  west,  although,  from  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  the 
land  was  not  to  be  perceived.  At  seven  we  were  enveloped 
in  a  thick  fog;  and  as  the  depth  had  decreased  to  thirty* 
five  fathoms,  1  lay  by ;  the  wind  at  the  time  blowing  fresh  from 
the  S.  £.  At  ten  o'clock  the  fog  began  to  disperse,  but  did 
not  yet  quit  the  coast.  I  steered  due  west,  under  very  easy  sail, 
in  the  hopes  of  again  shortly  seeing  the  land,  our  distance  from 
which,  judging  by  the  depth  of  water,  which  was  forty-eight 
fathoms,  must  have  been  about  six  or  seven  miles ;  and  unwill- 
ing to  lose  a  single  moment  of  the  clear  weather,  which  I  now 
expected  incessantly.  At  eleven  we  distinguished  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  coast,  and  shortly  afterwards  could  plainly  perceive 
the  surf  from  the  deck;  the  coast  itself,  however,  as  well  as  the 
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lofty,  mountains  lying  inland,  were  still  concealed  under  the 
thick  covering  which  so  often  put  our  patience  to  the  greatest 
proof.  We  were  scarcely  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  our 
depth  of  water  was  twenty-five  fathoms  over  a  bottom  of  sand  and 
muscles,  and  I  put  about  with  the  ship's  head  to  the  eastward, 
hoping  the  midday  sun  would  dissolve  the  spell.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  except  the  two  promontories,  cape  RatmanofFand  the 
other  we  had  perceived  the  day  before,  and  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains lying  far  inland  between  these  two  capes.  We  had  an  ob- 
servation in  51*  5'  57  "  N.,and  ^Iff  06'  30'  W.:  cape  Hatmanoff 
at  the  time  bearing  due  south,  and  the  other  S.  W.  55*.  This 
latter  cape,  which  lies  in  latitude  51°  00'  30",  and  longitude  216* 
17' 00",  I  have  called  Delisle  de  la  Croy^re,  after  the  astronomer 
of  that  name,  who  accompanied  Captain  Tschirikoff  to  America 
in  1741,  and  died  upon  the  voyage.  The  fog  still  hung  upon 
the  land ;  but  about  three  in  the  afternoon  it  began  to  rise  a 
little,  and  I  immediately  steered  for  the  shore,  till  within  about 
three  miles  of  it.  We  could  now,  indeed,  perceive  the  two 
capes  Ratmanoff  and  Delisle,  which  were  connected  by  a  flat, 
sandy  beach,  and  the  mnnnfains  in  the  back  ground  between 
them;  but  were  unable  to  make- out  distinctly  the  form  of  the 
coast,  and  we  were  again  obliged  to  shorten  sail  and  lie  by, 
although  we  still  flattered  ourselves  with  the  feeble  hope  of 
obtaining  at  sunset  a  clear  prospect  of  the  coast.  Instead  of 
this  the  fog  grew  thicker,  the  wind  increased,  and  a  heavy 
swell  from  the  eastward  announced  a  storm  from  that  quarter  of 
the  compass:  nor  did  it  long  delay  its  appearance.  In  this 
vicinity  to  the  land,  such  a  storm  setting  in  directly  upon  the  coast 
might  have  been  attended  with  imminent  danger ;  and  I  there- 
fore ordered  the  topsails  to  be  double  reefed,  and  steered  under 
them  and  our  courses  as  near  as  possible  E.  by  N.  and  E.N.E. 
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;  The  stormy,  aud  at  the  same  time  foggy,  weather  continued 
from   the    24tli  to  the  29th:  during  which  we  very  seldom 
saw  the  land,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes.    The  lead  was 
our  only  guide,  and  very  little  was  the  confidence  with  which 
this  could  inspire  us,  upon  a  coast  entirely  unknown  to  all  on 
board;  but  we  should  have  been  spared  much  uneasiness  had 
we  known  sooner  of  its  being  entirely  clear  from  shoals,  rocks» 
or  small  islands,  such  as  usually  exist  at  a  short  distance 
from  land.     On  the  28th  the  weather  again  allowed  us  to  ap< 
proach  the  shore,  from  which  we  had  been  driven  the  day  beford 
about  thirty-five  miles  by  a  violent  N.  W.  wind,  and  shortly  be* 
fore  sunset  we  saw  cape  Delisle,  with  the  high  mountains  in  its 
vicinity.    This  forms  the  boundary  of  the  mountainous  part  of 
Sacb?J""v ;  for  to  the  north  of  this  cape,  with  the  exception  of 
two  y-'    ^C  moderate  size  which  lie  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
same  ^.'^^'ion,  there  is  neither  high  land  nor  single  mountain 
to  be  seen,  but  tlie  whole  coast  is  flat  and  covered  with  wood* 
and  the  shore  every  where  sandy.     La  Perouse  remarked  also, 
while  surveying  the  west  coast  of  SachaUn,  that  in  the  parallel  of 
fifty-one  degrees  there  was  nothing  but  sandy  downs;  and  as  Sa- 
chalia  hereabouts  is  not  more  than  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
it  is  evident  that  between  the  fifty-first  and  fifty-second  degree  it 
must  consist  entirely  of  sand  downs. 


.<  I 


,  !    ».- 


On  the  29th  of  July  the  weather  again  became  favourable:  after 
a  calm,  which  lasted  some  hours,  we  had  a  gentle  breeze  at  S.  S.  W., 
and  sailed  along  at  a  short  distance  fix>m  the  land.  At  noon  we 
took  an  observation  in  51'  14' 44"  N.,  and  216'  07'  W.;  at  three 
o'clock  we  had  got  within  about  seven  miles  of  the  land,  and 
found,  upon  mounding,  a  depth  of  thirty  fathoms  over  a  bottom 
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of  clay.  We  pursued  our  run,  the  land  opening  more  and  more 
to  the  northward,  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  first  N.  N.  W.  then 
N.  by  W.,  N.  and  finally  N.  by  E.  as  near  as  possible  to  the  land, 
firom  which  we  frequently  were  not  more  than  three  miles  distant. 
As  I  could  not  shake  off  the  idea  that  the  northern  Sachalin,  the 
extremity  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  fifty-fourth  degree, 
and  the  southern  part  of  it,  along  which  we  were  now  sailing, 
were  not  two  different  islands,  I  constantly  cherisheu  the  hope, 
which,  however,  was  soon  disappointed,  that  every  pmnt  of  land 
I  saw  would  prove  the  last  of  the  southern  island. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  distinguished  a  high  land  to  the 
N.  W.  rising  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  this  plain  of  sand : 
further  inland  the  ground  was  covered  with  impenetrable  woods; 
and  I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  the  high  land  to  the  N.  W. 
was  the  same  as  that  which  La  Perouse  calls  cape  Boutin.  At 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  perceived  a  point  which  appeared 
to  be  the  botmdary  of  the  sand  coast:  it  bore  N.  W.  40*,  and 
was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  round  hill.  This  point,  which  lie» 
in  51'  53'  00"  N.,  and  2l6*  46'  30*  W.,  I  have  called  the  Downs 
point:  it  does  not  form  the  boundary  of  the  sand  coast;  for  this 
continues  to  the  northward  perfectly  of  the  same  cast  as  that  to 
the  southward,  only  that  behind  this  point  there  is  a  bay  of  con- 
siderable depth.  At  daybreak  of  the  30th  July  the  Downs  point 
bore  S.  W.  by  S.  distant  about  twenty  miles,  and  being  desirous 
of  examining  the  depth  behind  it,  in  the  hope  of  perhaps  finding 
here  a  separation  of  the  two  lands,  I  put  the  ship  about  to  the 
S.  W.  The  wind,  however,  soon  veering  to  that  quarter  com- 
pelled me  to  steer  W.  N.  W.  In  the  mean  time  we  were  so 
much  nearer  that  we  could  distinguish  the  fiat  land  within  the 
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bay,  and  about  eight  o'clock  we  saw,  bearing  N.  "W.,  a  con- 
siderable district  of  an  entirely  similar  appearance.  Our  distance 
from  the  nearest  land  was  about  ten  miles,  and  our  soundings 
seventeen  fathoms,  and  I  immediately  steered  towards  it:  in 
about  an  hour  we  could  plainly  perceive  the  inflection  of  the 
land  from  the  mast  head,  and  shortly  after  fiY>m  the  deck. 

At  noon  we  had  to  the  N.  W.  a  chain  of  five  hills  of  a  billowy 
form,  bearing  the  appearance  of  islands  in  this  extended  plain. 
The  whole  coast  here,  like  that  to  the  southward,  is  scarcely 
raised  above  the  water's  edge;  it  is  entirely  of  sand,  and  a  little 
way  inland  is  covered  with  a  seemingly  impenetrable  thicket  of 
low  shrubs.  N.  W.  by  N.  there  was  also  a  sand-hill,  remarkable 
as  being  ratlier  larger  and  of  a  flat  form:  at  noon  we  had  an  ob- 
servation in  52*  17'  29"  N.  and  2l6*  41'  W.;  we  were  about  five 
miles  and  a  half  from  land  in  fifteen  fathoms  water.  The  va- 
riation of  the  needle,  which  since  we  came  on  this  coast  never 
exceeded  a  degree,  sometimes  to  the  east,  then  again  to  the 
west,  was  on  a  mean  of  the  observations  made  in  the  morning 
and  evening  0*  57'  W. 

The  depth  since  noon  had  been  gradually  decreasing,  which 
ubliged  us  to  stand  rather  off  shore,  from  whence  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  nine  miles,  and  at  this  distance 
we  had  not  more  than  ten  fathoms  water.  The  lead  was  hove 
without  intermission  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  and  on  a  sudden 
the  water  decreased  from  ten  to  eight  fathoms,  shortly  after  to 
five,  and  almost  immediately  the  man  in  the  chains  caUed  out 
four  and  a  half.  I  had  the  ship  instantly  put  about  to  £.  S.  £. ; 
and  we  continXied  for  some  minutes  still  in  four  and  a  half 
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fathoms,  but  soon  after  the  depth  again  increased.  This  shoal,  the 
only  one  we  met  with  along  this  flat  coast,  might  have  proved 
ry  dangerous  had  less  attention  been  paid  in  sounding,  the 
oepth  having  suddenly  fallen  from  eight  to  five  fathoms.  It  lies 
in  52'  30'  N.,  and  216*31'  OCVW.,  and  stretches,  probably,  for 
some  miles  north  and  south  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  from  the 
shore.  Five  sets  of  lunar  distances  which  we  calculated  on  this 
day  shortly  before  we  fell  in  with  it,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  made  our  longitude  reduced  to  noon  216*39'  10" 
W.;  nearly  the  same  as  by  the  timepieces.  The  coast,  the  di- 
rection of  which  from  Downs  point  is  due  north,  projected  to 
the  eastward  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  the  shoal  we  discovered ; 
after  that  its  direction  is  invariably  north,  and  it  is  equally  flat 
with  that  already  described,  and,  like  it,  is  covered  with  low 
brushv/ood.  The  shore  is  ak-o  sandy,  and  near  it  are  a  few 
sand-hills.  This  projection,  which  is  so  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  vicinity  to  th^  dangerous  shoal,  I  have  called  Shoal 
point :  it  lies  in  52'  32'  30"  N.,  and  2 16'  45'  30"  W.,  and  may  be 
easily  known  by  a  hill  of  tolerable  height,  which  on  this  flat 
coast  almost  merits  the  name  of  a  mountain,  and  forms  a  very 
remarkable  object. 


This  sandy  coast,  which,  from  its  dangerous  uniformity,  was  be- 
come disgusting  to  us,  continued  to  follow  a  northerly  direction, 
and  I  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  finding  the  division  of  Sachalin 
which  I  had  so  confidently  looked  for.  At  sunset  the  northern- 
most of  two  considerable  hills  bore  nearly  west  of  us :  their  lati- 
tude I  conceived  to  be  52°  42'  30",  but  further  to  the  northward 
there  was  no  remarkable  object  whatever  visible;  the  coast,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  stretch,  appearing  to  consist  of  a  flat  sand.   At 
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nine  I  lay  by:  during  the  .99th  and  30th  July  we  had  examined 
most  carefully  about  eighty  miles  in  extent  of  this  inhospitable 
coast,  and  it  was  only  in  such  extraordinary  fine  weather  that  it 
was  possible  to  approach  so  near  to  it,  as  frequently,  at  a  distance 
of  only  six  or  seven  miles,  it  was  entirely  imperceptible.     After 
a  two  days  continuance  of  clear  weather  we  naturally  began  to 
look  forward  to  a  change,  and  our  fears  were  soon  verified:  it 
had  been  calm,  accompanied  by  a  thick  fog  that  entirely  con- 
cealed the  land  from  us,  and  lasted  all  the  day  of  the  Slst  July, 
when  a  high  easterly  wind  arose  in  the  night  preceding  the  1st 
August.    Our  soundings  were  twenty-six  fathoms,  and  we  could 
not  have  been  at  any  great  distance  from  the  land;  we  were 
therefore  obliged  to  carry  all  the  sail  the  masts  could  bear,  in 
order  to  get  clear  of  this  dangerous  coast.     By  noon,  the  wind 
still  increasing  in  violence,  we  had  succeeded  in  deepening  our 
water  to  fifty  fathoms,  and  by  the  evening  to  eighty.    During 
the  night  the  wind  fell,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  August 
veered  round  to  the  northward.     AVith  this  I  steered  again  due 
west  towards  the  coast,  in  sight  of  which  we  came  by  two  in  the 
afternoon.     It  was  here  only  of  a  moderate  height,  but  much 
more  so  indeed  than  that  we  had  seen  to  the  southward.    To 
the  northward,  however,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing 
was  visible  but  a  flat  sandy  plain,  with  a  small  conical  hill,  which 
bounded  our  view  to  the  north,  and  at  two  o'clock,  just  as  we  got 
sight  of  the  land,  bore  N.  W.  60':  we  were  nine  miles  from  shore, 
in  thirty-eight  fathoms  water.     At  noon  we  had  an  observation 
in  53°  28'  04'  N.,  and  216*  18'  W.,  and  were  consequently  forty- 
five  miles  more  to  the  northward  than  the  hill  we  last  saw  on 
the  30th  July  in  52*  42'  30"  N.     To  this  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
turn in  order  to  connect  our  angles,  and  on  this  account  I  liave 
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named  it  Connecting  hill.  But  before  I  held  my  course  thi- 
ther I  was  forced  to  stand  to  the  westward  towards  a  pretty 
prominent  point,  between  which  and  the  high  land  behind  it  ap- 
peared rather  an  extensive  bay.  As  I  was  very  anxious  to  find  a 
good  harbour  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Sachalin,  where  I  might 
anchor,  I  did  not  choose  to  remain  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
quaUty  of  this  bay;  and  about  four  o'clock  we  found  that  a  long 
flat  sand  bank,  over  which  the  surf  broke  with  violence,  entirely 
blocked  up  its  supposed  entrance.  I  now,  therefore,  steered  to 
the  S.  W. :  the  land  trended  to  S.  by  W.,  and  was  altogether  flat 
and  low:  we  saw,  indeed,  several  projecting  points,  having  be- 
tween them  deep  inflections,  which  at  some  distance  gave  to 
them  the  appearance  of  bays,  but  our  vicinity  to  the  land,  from 
which  we  were  frequently  not  more  than  three  miles,  convinced 
us  they  were  not  so.  The  surf  all  along  the  coast  was  very 
heavy,  and  in  several  places  there  were  narrow  necks  of  land 
projecting  into  the  sea,  near  to  which  the  depth  immediately 
decreased,  and  compelled  us  to  alter  our  course  gradually  from 
S.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  S.,  and  to  stand  off"  to  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  the  shore.  We  advanced  so  quickly  with  the  assistance  of 
a  moderate  north  wind,  and  a  southerly  current,  that  I  hoped  be- 
fore sunset  to  see  the  southernmost  hills,  or  the  one  which  we  had 
named  Connecting  hill.  At  five  in  the  afternoon  we  perceived,  a 
long  wry  inland,  several  considerably  high  lands;  about  seven, 
others  in  a  still  more  southerly  direction,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
point  of  land  from  which  the  coast  takes  a  westerly  direction. 
This  point,  which  lies  in  52'  57'  30"  N.,  and  216'  42'  30'  W.,  I 
liave  called  Wiirst,  after  my  excellent  friend  the  counsellor  of 
state  of  that  name.  At  eight  we  distinctly  saw  the  Connecting 
hill,  which  had  become  very  interesting  to  us,  as  I  already  feared 
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that  some  parts  of  the  coast  must  have  been  left  incomplete  in 
our  chart;  but  we  now  had  a  complete  draft  of  the  whole.  We 
were,  indeed,  still  nineteen  miles  distant  from  the  parallel  of 
Connecting-hill,  but  by  dividing  these,  and  reckoning  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  30th  July,  when  we  had  this  hill  well  to  the 
westward,  we  could  plainly  see  nine  and  a  half  to  the  north- 
ward •,  and  that  on  the  2d  August  we  could  see  the  same 
distance  to  the  south,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  thing  of  im- 
portance can  have  escaped  us.  ;         ,      ?  u  , 

Throughout  the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  3d 
August,  we  had  a  perfect  calm,  with  a  thick  fog.  At  noon  it 
cleared  up  for  a  few  moments,  which  enabled  us  to  take  the  sun's 
altitude:  our  observations  gave  52°  56'  05"  N.,  and  215*  45'  W. 
with  a  current  setting  twenty-one  miles  direct  to  the  southward. 

Towards  night  a  gentle  breeze  sprang  up  at  south :  as  we  had 
already  examined  the  coast  as  far  as  latitude  53*  30  we  were  at 
liberty  to  run  back  to  the  northward,  notwithstanding  the  fog, 
which  continued  without  intermission ;  and  I  therefore  steered 
N.  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  N.  under  easy  sail.  It  was  not  until 
the  4th  August,  shortly  before  noon,  that  the  weather  cleared  up, 
and  enabled  us  to  take  altitudes  both  for  our  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. Our  observations,  53"  44'  25"  N.,  and  216*  12'  W.,  shewed 
a  current  of  ten  miles  to  the  N.  E.  by  N.,  by  which  we  had  run 
farther  than  I  expected  from  the  point  we  had  last  seen  to  the 


*  This  distance  may  even  be  calculated  at  two  miles  less,  as  we  continued  our 
course  half  an  hour  to  the  uurthward  after  the  hill  was  brought  to  bear  west 
of  us. 
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northward,  and  I  steered  S.  W.  in  order  to  get  back  to  it.  At 
two  o'clock  we  saw  the  land,  and  at  four  we  were  in  thirty-seven 
fathoms  water,  and  within  seven  miles  of  the  coast.  We  recog- 
nized all  the  different  objects  which  we  had  seen  on  the  2il 
August :  the  small  conical  hill,  at  that  time  our  northernmost 
boundary,  now  bore  W.  S.  W.,  and  the  projecting  point  of  land, 
behind  which  I  had  expected  to  find  a  bay,  S.  W.  To  the  north 
of  the  conical  hill  the  coast  still  retained  the  same  appearance. 
It  consists  of  a  fiattish  land,  gradually  increasing  in  height,  the 
shores  being  perfectly  flat  and  sand3\  There  appeared  several 
points  of  land,  which  were  all  connected  one  with  the  other, 
although  at  a  short  distance  there  seemed  to  have  been  inlets  of 
various  extent.  It  was  only  on  one  spot  behind  a  very  prominent 
point  of  land,  where  the  coast  retired  to  a  considerable  distance, 
that  no  connection  of  the  land  was  perceptible.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  mouth  of  a  river:  the  point  which  renders  this  spot  re- 
markable lies  in  53*  40",  and  216°  53',  and  is  called  after  my 
friend  General  Klokatschef. 


At  four  o'clock  1  altered  my  course  to  N.  W.  and  N.  W.  by 
N.,  and  we  still  kept  opening  upon  more  low  land.  At  five  we 
were  compelled,  by  a  very  thick  fog,  to  lie-by,  and  soon  after  to 
stand  off  from  the  coast.  The  wind  blew  fresh  at  S.  S.  W.  with 
dark  hazy  weather ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  brisk  E.  S.  E. 
wind,  with  a  dense  fog,  that  continued  four  days  without  inter- 
mission. During  this  time  we  stood  off  and  on,  but  never  to 
any  considerable  distance  from  the  coast ;  the  depth  of  seventy- 
two  fathoms  being  our  utmost  limit,  and  this  might  be  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  miles  from  land.  On  the  8th  August,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  fog  began  to  disperse,  and  at 
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luc  wc  saw  the  land  stretching  S.  W.  and  N.  W. :  we  found 
ourselves  removed  to  quite  a  new  region.  Instead  of  the  flat 
sandy  tract  which  we  had  l)ccn  coasting  for  upwards  of  a  fort- 
night we  now  saw  a  high  mountainous  land,  with  very  short 
and  narrow  spaces  between  the  hills :  the  shore  was  every  where 
steep,  and  in  Mcveral  places  consisted  of  rocks  of  a  chalk-like  ap- 
pearance. To  the  N.  W.  there  was' a  large  promontory,  from 
which  the  coast  took  a  more  westerly  direction.  I  called  it  cape 
Lowenstern,  after  my  third  lieutenant.  It  lies  in  54'  3'  15'  N., 
and  SIS'  47'  30"  \V.,  and  in  front  of  it  there  is  a  rock  of  con- 
siderable size. 


As  there  was  still  an  hiatus  between  this  part  of  the  coast  and 
that  which  we  had  explored  previous  to  the  fog,  we  were  forced  to 
return  to  the  southward  to  find  the  last  point  we  had  seen,  from 
which  we  were  not,  however,  more  than  twenty  miles  distant. 
The  wind  was  fresh  from  the  S.  E.  witli  thick  foggy  weather ; 
and  this  latter  circumstance  compelled  us  to  run  back  eighteen 
n)ilcs  to  the  S.  W.  before  we  could  recognize  the  land  seen 
on  the  3d  August.  At  eight  o'clock  we  saw  it,  and  I  now 
Jigain  steered  to  the  north,  at  a  distance  of  barely  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  in  twenty-five  fathoms.  From  cape  Lowenstern 
we  could  now  perceive  four  other  promontories,  each  of  wliich 
I  expected  to  find  the  north  cape  of  Sachalin :  and  to  the  south 
of  it  there  was  close  to  the  shore  a  beautiful  valley  almost  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  mountains ;  near  to  which,  it  is  probable, 
that  some  rivulet  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  In  this  valley  we 
saw  two  habitations:  the  first  we  had  perceived  on  the  east 
coast  of  Sachalin ;  and  not  far  from  thence  an  inlet  between  two 
projecting  points  of  land :  but  these  also  were  connected  by  a 
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\o\f  neck  of  land,  and  we  lost  all  hopes  of  finding  any  harbour 
here.     Northward  of  cape  Lbwcnstern,  as  far  as  the  extreme 
point  of  this  island,  the  appearance  of  the  land  became  more 
and  more  dreary :  no  traces  of  vegetation  were  apparent :  the 
whole  coast,  which,  in  the  language  of  English  sailors,  would  be 
called  an  iron-bound  coasrt,  coii!>ist<i  entirely  of  one  mass  of  granite 
rock,  of  a  black  colour,  with  here  and  there  a  white  spot ;  and 
the  depth,  at  tlio  distance  of  about  tlu'ee  miles  from  land,  was 
thirty  fathoms  over  a  rocky  bottom.     At  this  distance  we  sailed 
parallel  with  the  shore,  the  direction  of  which,  from  cape  Low- 
enstern  to  the  north  cape  of  Sachalin,  was  N.  W.  33* :  at  length 
we  saw  the  long  wished  for  cape  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
about  twenty-five  miles  off;  but  on  this  day  we  were  unable  to 
ascertain  its  latitude.     An  hour  before  noon  the  sky  became 
overcast ;  and  as  it  began  to  rain  violently  we  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  land,  although  we  were  not  more  than  three  pjilcs  distant 
from  it.    We  now  observed  a  remarkable  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  water,  which  assumed  a  dirty  yellow  appearance ;  and  Dr. 
Homer  fouml  it  lighter  by  eight  grains  than  what  he  had  weighed 
the  day  before :  a  circumstance  which  could  only  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  water  of  the  Amur,  the  mouth  of  which  was 
about  one  degree  and  a  half  more  to  the  south.     At  one  in  the 
afternoon  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  we  perceived  the  north 
cape  of  Sachalin  bearing  due  west ;  and  cape  Lbwenstern  at  the 
same  time  S.  E.  5°:  the  depth  was  fifty-five  fathoms  over  a 
rocky  bottom.     With  a  fresh  breeze  at  S.  E.,  and  in  very  thick 
foggy  weather,  we  weathered  the  northern  point  of  Sachalin, 
which  at  half  past  three  in  the  afternoon  bore  south  of  us :  and 
we  now  distinguished  high  land  stretching  S.  W.  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.    Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  weather  we  could 
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not  discover  the  northern  extremity,  which,  with  the  north  point 
of  Sachalin,  seemed  to  form  a  considerable  bay  :  the  land  to  the 
S.  W.  was  also  high,  but  not  so  mountainous  as  the  rest.  As  it 
now  came  on  to  blow  a  gale  from  E.  S.  E.  I  lay-by  under  reefed 
top-sails ;  but  observing  that  the  current  drove  us  towards  the 
shore,  and  that  our  depth  of  water  was  gradually  diminishing,  I 
conceived  it  advisable  to  stand  off  from  the  land  throughout  the 
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On  the  9th  August  at  day-break,  the  weather  bxiing  thick, 
with  a  moderate  east  wind,  I  set  all  sail,  steering  S.  W.,  in  which 
direction  I  expected  to  fall  in  with  the  north  cape  of  Sachaliu. 
But  it  was  not  until  nine  that  we  discovered  the  land,  which 
proved  to  be  that  part  of  the  coast  we  had  seen  the  day  before 
enveloped  in  mist,  lying  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  north  point  oi 
Sachalin.  At  ten  o'clock  we  perceived  this  point  to  the  S.  E. 
52° ;  at  the  same  time  we  had  the  north-west  cape  of  Sachalin  iu 
S.  W.  5' :  we  were  at  an  equal  distance,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  both  of  them,  and  our  depth  of  water  was  thirty-five 
fathoms  over  a  sandy  bottom. 


These  two  promontories,  which  form  the  north  coast  of  Sa- 
chalin, 1  have  named  Elizabeth  and  Maria :  two  names  that  must 
be  dear  to  every  Russian ;  and  I  would  gladly  have  adorned 
more  agreeable  spots  with  them.  Cape  Eliaabeth  iu  iii'  24' 30'  N., 
and  217'  13'  30  VV.,  is  a  high  mass  of  rock,  ami  lorms  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  mountains.  It  is  very  re- 
markable from  a  number  of  pointed  hills,  or  v  ather  naked  rocks, 
upon  which  neither  tree  nor  verdure  of  a  ._y  kind  is  perceptible; 
it  descends  gradually  towards  the  sea,  and  at  the  brink  of  the 
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precipice  is  a  pinnacle,  or  small  peak,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is 
a  rock  of  considerable  height,  surrounded  by  several  smaller 
ones.  Viewed  from  the  west,  this  cape  bears  an  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  the  south  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  or  cape  Lo- 
patka,  except  that  the  former  is  loftier.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  cape  a  point  projects,  and  between  these  there  is  a  small 
bay,  or  rather,  an  open  bight.  Cape  Maria,  which  lies  in  54° 
17'  30"  N.  and  217°  42'  15"  W.,  is  lower  than  cape  Elizabeth: 
it  consists  of  a  chain  of  hills  all  of  nearly  the  samo  elevation, 
and,  consequently,  resembling  a  level  plain ;  this  cape  slopes 
very  gently  down  to  the  sea,  and  at  length  terminates  in  a  steep 
precipice,  from  whence  a  dangerous  reef  runs  to  the  N.  E.  A 
great  surf  in  this  direction  proves  that  the  rocks  stretch  out  for 
a  considerable  distance  into  the  sea,  and  as  the  currents  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  this  cape  are  very  violent,  and  can  only  be  overcome 
by  a  fresh  wind,  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  too  near  to  it.  A 
sudden  shift  of  wind  to  the  N.  W.  might  easily  render  the  situa- 
tion of  a  ship  precarious,  and  particularly  as  the  reef,  in  all 
probability,  stretches  out  much  farther  than  we  had  any  oppor- 
tunity of  observing. 

Between  capes  Elizabeth  and  Maria  there  is  a  large  bay  of 
considerable  depth,  in  which  the  land,  for  the  most  part,  was  of 
a  moderate  height,  nnd  in  some  places  so  low,  that  we  looked 
with  such  a  degree  of  certainty  to  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
good  harbour  here  that  I  steered  towards  it  in  search  of  one. 
However,  as  we  approached  we  found  our  expectations  de- 
ceived :  it  was  every  where  connected  l)y  low  land ;  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  south-west  shore,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  there 
was  a  valley  iu  a  most  delightful  situation,  where  we  distin- 
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guished   a  large   village,   consisting  of  twenty-seven   houses. 
Thirty-five  persons  were  seated  in  a  row  along  the  shore ;  and 
these  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Sachalin  whom  we  had  seen 
since  quitting  Patience  bay.     I  sent  Lieutenant  Lowenstern  on 
shore,  to  acfjuire  some  information  concerning  them  and  their 
country ;  but  as  I  imagined  that  some  Tartars  from  the  opposite 
coast  might  have  fixed  their  residence  here,  I  ordered  him  in  this 
case  not  to  go  to  any  (Ustance  from  the  beach,  and  to  return  to 
his  boat  upon  the  least  suspicious  appearance.     He  was  accom- 
panied by  Drs.  Horner  and  Tilesius,  and  set  out  about  two 
o'clock ;  the  ship  in  the  mean  while  was  hove-to  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  shore.    The  depth  had  gradually  decreased  to 
seven  fathoms :  till  within  eleven,  the  bottom  had  been  inva- 
riably rocky,  but  after  that  it  was  of  a  fine  saud.     After  rowing 
about  half  an  hour  the  boat  landed  opposite  the  village ;  and  our 
vicinity  to  the  shore  enabled  us  distinctly  to  perceive  all  the 
motions  of  either  party :  the  reception  our  officers  experienced 
appeared  to  us,  if  not  hostile,  at  any  rate  by  no  means  friendly ; 
and  at  four  the  boat  returned  with  the  following  account: — 
Three  persons,  who,  from  the  superiority  of  their  clothing  over 
that  of  the  rest,  nmst  have  been  chiefs,  advanced  to  meet  them 
as  the  boat  approached  the  shore :  each  of  them  had  a  fox's 
brush  in  his  hand,  which  they  whisked  about,  crying  out,  at  the 
same  time,  so  loud,  that  it  was  distinctly  heard  on  board  the  ship. 
Our  party,  however,  stepped  on  shore,  and  were  received  with  a 
very  hearty  embrace ;  but  their  advance  seemed,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  be  resisted :  at  the  same  moment  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  came  towartis  them,  and  as  each  was  armed  with  a 
dagger,  and  the  chiefs  \\  ith  sabres,  this  reception  appeared  to 
them  rather  too  suspicious.     M.  Von  Lowenstern,  therefore,  rc- 
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embarked,  in  obedience  to  my  injunctions :  he,  however,  landed 
again  in  another  part  of  the  bay,  rather  to  the  north  of  his  first 
hmding-placc,  and  examined  a  lake  not  far  behind  a  height,  and 
which  appeared  to  extend  a  considerable  way  inland.  M.  \'^on 
Lowenstern  only  saw  the  inhabitants  of  this  bay  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  he,  nevertheless,  justly  concluded  from  their  ap- 
pearance that  they  belonged  to  a  very  different  species  of  men 
from  the  Ainos  who  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  Sachalin.  Most 
of  them,  like  the  latter,  Avere  clad  in  parkys :  the  three  chiefs 
wore  coloured  silk  dresses,  and  many  of  the  others  had  an  upper 
dress  of  silk  of  various  colours.  It  appeared  to  us  certain  tliat 
these  people  were  Tartars ;  and  of  this  we  were  afterwards  con- 
vinced, upon  our  nearer  acquaintance  with  them,  which  I  shall 
presently  have  to  mention. 

Should  it  ever  be  the  intention  of  Russia  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  north  of  Sachalin,  this  bay  is  the  only  spot  calculated  for 
such  an  undertaking :  it  lies  very  open,  yet  it  appears  to  me  to 
possess  a  derided  superiority  over  those  in'l'eneriffeand  Madeira, 
where,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  very  considerable  fleets 
anchor  in  perlect  safety.  The  depth,  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  was  at  one  mile  and  a  half  from  shore,  nine  fathoms 
over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand,  decreases  ^/adually,  and  at  half  a 
cable's  length  from  the  shore  there  is  adepth  of  three  fathoms 
over  an  excellent  anchoring  ground.  In  the  summer,  when  the 
north  winds  arc  rare,  this  bay  must  therefore  be  perfectly  safe ; 
and  that  they  are  very  nmch  so  in  that  season  I  conclude,  from 
not  having  perceived  the  least  surf  throughout  the  bay,  which  is 
entirely  open  to  the  N.  E.  and  N.  W. ;  and  our  boat  landed 
Avith  a  facility  only  experienced  in  such  as  are  closed  in.  During 
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the  whole  time,  moreover,  that  we  wore  examining  the  coast  of 
Sachahn,  almost  until  our  return,  Ave  never  witnessed  a  con- 
tinued north  wind,  except  on  the  2d  August :  the  reigning  winds 
being  from  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W. ;  and  in  case  of  an  approaching 
storm  from  the  N.  E.  or  N.  it  would  not  be  difficult,  as  the  bay 
is  so  very  roomy,  to  work  out  of  it.  The  valley  where  the  vil- 
lage was  situated  is  particularly  calculated  for  a  settlement : — 
the  neighbourhood  is  remarkably  delightful;  every  where  we 
perceived  the  finest  grass,  of  a  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  sur- 
rounding heights  and  mountains  were  covered  with  magnificent 
forests  of  fir-treesi  A  large  lake,  into  which  several  small  rivulets 
empty  themselves,  is  close  at  hand;  nor  can  there  be  the 
least  difficulty  in  procuring  an  ample  supply  of  wood  and  water. 
The  distance  fi^m  the  small  bay  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sachalin  is  not  more  than  five  miles  by  land;  and  there  was 
another  small  village  nearer  to  cape  Maria,  inhabited  also,  in 
all  probability,  by  Tartars,  who  must  be  considered  merely  as 
strangers  who  have  driven  away  the  natives,  the  Ainos,  and,  per- 
haps, entirely  extirpated  them.  Between  the  two  villages  we 
distinguished  several  rein-deer  feeding  near  the  shore,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  husbandry  might  be  pursued  here  with 
considerable  effect. 

This,  which  I  shall  call  the  north  bay,  is  formed  by  cape  Eli- 
;;abcth  to  the  east,  and  cape  Maria  to  the  west,  lying  eigh- 
teen miles  N.  E.,  and  S.  W.  65%  from  each  other.  The  valley 
where  the  larger  colony  of  Tartars  is  established  is  quite  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  in  latitude  54°  15'  45"  N.,  and  longitude  217* 
23'  00"  W.,  about  nine  miles  to  the  southward  of  cape  Elizabeth. 
At  some  distance,  and  before  the  houses  appear  in  sight,  this 
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spot  is  remarkable  from  having  altogether  the  appearance  of  two 
islands,  between  Avhich  any  one  would  expect  to  find  a  secure 
anchorage.  From  the  observations  we  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
cape  Maria,  it  is  high  water  here  at  two  o'clock  at  new  and 
full  moon,  and  the  tide,  as  I  imagine,  does  not  rise  to  any  con- 


siderable height. 


I  should  infallibly  have  come  to  an  anchor  in  this  ba}',  in 
order  to  examine  into  it  nearer,  (which  it  appeared  so  much  to 
deserve)  and  the  rather  as  Lieutenant  Lbwenstern  had  been 
obliged  to  shorten  his  visit ;  but  that,  after  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  we  had  at  last  a  clear  day,  and  as  I  hoped  that  the  fine 
weather  might  continue  for  some  time,  I  was  desirous  of  em- 
ploying this  valuable  opportunity  in  the  examination  of  the 
north-west  part  of  Sachalin ;  of  so  much  the  more  importance 
as  I  still  could  not  persuade  myself  that  we  should  not  find 
there  a  secure  harbour,  where  I  proposed  to  stay  for  some 
time. 

After  Lieutenant  Lowenstern's  return  on  board,  and  that  the 
boat  was  hoisted  in,  I  made  all  sail  to  weather  cape  Maria.  As 
Ave  cleared  the  bay  the  depth  of  water  increased  from  eight  to 
sixteen  fathoms,  and  upon  our  nearer  approach  to  the  cape,  and 
when  we  were  from  six  to  seven  miles  from  shore,  it  suddenly 
fell  to  forty-eight.  At  eight  in  the  evening  the  helm  Ijecame 
unserviceable,  although  the  wind  was  pretty  fresh  and  fair, 
owing  to  a  strong  current,  the  direction  of  whicli  we  found  to  be 
W.  S.  W. ;  but  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  altered  ^^ 
E.  S.  E.,  the  wind  still  continuing  very  fresh.  Tlic  ship  n.- 
maincd  altogether  unmanageable,  and  we  were  left  entire]  v  to 
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the  current ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain  its  rate  I  lowered  a  boat 
which  was  anchored  alongside  the  ship,  when  we  found  it  to  be 
two  miles  and  a  half  in  the  hour ;  a  calculation  which,  by  an- 
other experiment,  we  proved  to  be  perfectly  correct ;  altliough 
during  the  night  its  force  had  been  more  considerable.     About 
noon  I  brought  the  ship  up  with  a  kedge  anchor  in  thirty- 
five  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  fine  sand ;  cape  Elizabeth  at  the 
lime  bearing  by  compass  S.  E.  79',  cape  Maria  S.  E.  31%  and  a 
new  point  on  the  N.  W.  side,  which  I  named  cape  Horner, 
S.  E.  28°.     In  this  situation  we  observed  in  54*  30'  02"  N.,  and 
our  corrected  longitude  by  the  time-pieces  was  =  217°  55'  W. 
At  two  o'clock  we  had  a  fresh  breeze  at  N.  E.,  and  I  instantly 
got  under  weigh,  and  steered  for  cape  Maria,  which,  at  eight  in 
the  evening,  bore  W.  i  N.     In  the  night  the  wind  shifted  to 
S.  E.,  and  continued  in  this  direction  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
blowing  very  fresh,  and  with  incessant  rain,  nor  did  we  see  the 
sun  for  a  single  instant.    This  unfavourable  weather  compelled 
us  to  beat  about  in  the  canal  that  separates  Sachalin  from  the 
coast  of  Tartary,  which,  however,  we  were  unable  to  see :  the 
depth  of  water  was  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven  fathoms, 
and  the  current  constantly  very  rapid.     During  the  night  the 
wind  fell,  and  the  ship  instantly  refused  her  helm,  and  we  were 
left  entirely  to  the  -current  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  12th  August,  when,  although  we  had  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
north-west,  we  found  it  impossible  to  stem  the  current,  and  were 
consequently  obliged  to  steer  S.  E.  by  S.  instead  of  E.  N.  E., 
nor  could  we  succeed  in  laying  the  latter  course  until  five  in  the 
afternoon.    From  the  direction  and  form  of  the  land  I  judged 
there  was  a  secure  harbour  behind  cape  Horner ;  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  this  I  stood  in  to  about  one  mile  and  a  half  froui 
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the  shore ;  but  though  we  found  it  sheltered  in  some  measure, 
it  was  not  by  any  means  so  deep  as  I  had  at  first  imagined.  In 
this  bay  I  anchored  on  the  14th  August,  as  we  could  find  no 
other  harbour.  '  "     '    "" 


(iff 


<ii 


At  noon  our  observations  were  54*  04'  10"  N.,  and  217*  5t  30" 
\V.,  thirty-two  miles  more  to  the  north  than  by  the  log.  Farther 
to  the  eastward  of  us  was  a  high  peak,  situated  entirely  in  the 
centre  of  the  country ;  and  to  the  southward  of  this  another 
pretty  lofty  mountain,  divided  at  the  summit.  Cape  Maria,  at 
the  same  time,  bore  N.  E.  28',  and  the  southernmost  land  we 
could  see  E.  S.  E.  The  peak,  which  I  have  called  after  Dr. 
Espenberg,  the  physician  of  our  ship,  lies  in  54'  04'  10"  N.,  andl 
SI?"  10' 00"  W, 


Dr.  Horner,  who,  during  our  navigation  of  the  canal,  had 
made  several  experiments  to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
water,  found  it  now  but  seventy-eight  grains  in  weight ;  twelve 
lighter  than  the  sea  water  in  medium  latitudes,  and  only  four- 
teen grains  heavier  than  river  water,  which  convinced  us  of  our 
vicinity  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur.  We  now  sailed  parallel 
with  the  coast,  never  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles 
from  it,  that  not  even  the  most  trifling  circumstance  might  es- 
cape us:  our  depth  of  water  was  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
fathoms. 

The  north-west  coast  of  Sachalin  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  south-west:  between  the  mountains,  which  are  entirely 
overgrown,  even  to  their  summits,  with  the  thickest  forests,  there 
are  valleys  that,  judging  from  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  grass 
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with  which  they  are  covered,  must  be  very  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  shores  were  broken,  and  almost  every  where  of  a 
yellow  colour,  which  gave  to  the  coast  the  appearance  of  being 
hemmed  in  by  an  artificial  wall.  In  some  places  were  flat 
hollows,  where  we  generally  saw  houses,  or  else  some  objects, 
such  as  boats,  racks  to  dry  fish  upon,  and  other  similar  things, 
that  proved  their  vicinity.  The  southernmost  settlement  on 
this  coast  was  fiirther  inland ;  it  was  a  large  village,  consist- 
ing of  very  well  built  habitations;  and  we  saw  also  a  cul« 
tivated  field,  the  tillage  of  which  denoted  a  nation  much  more 
civilized  than  the  Ainos.  The  confines  of  the  high  and  low 
lands  were  in  precisely  the  same  parallel  as  on  the  north-east 
side,  and  were  here  distinguished  by  some  mountains  that  we 
had  seen  on  the  opposite  side,  and  now  recognized.  The  high 
land  terminated  at  this  place,  and  we  saw  nothing  before  us,  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  but  the  low  sandy  shore  stretching 
S.  S.  W.,  and  on  which  there  were  only  here  and  there  a  few 
insulated  sand-hills,  perfectly  resembling  those  we  had  remarked 
on  the  east  side.  These  sand-hills,  however,  notwithstanding  the 
bad  materials  of  which  they  consist,  had  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance ;  and  their  irregular  insulated  situation,  and  diversity  of 
form  and  height,  gave  them  entirely  the  appearance  of  a  large 
and  ancient  city.  As  we  approached  this  sandy  shore  the  depth 
also  decreased,  and  was  not  more  than  eight  and  a  half  or 
eight  fathoms.  Towards  evening  the  wind  blew  fresh  from 
N.  N.  W.  directly  into  the  channel,  and  as  the  flat  sandy  beach 
still  stretched  more  and  more  to  the  westward,  and  we  must 
have  steered  S.  W.  to  have  kept  parallel  with  the  coast,  I 
judged  it  prudent  to  haul  our  wind  and  stand  to  the  westward, 
across  the  channel.     On  the  extreme  point  of  the  land  we  per- 
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ceived  just  before  dark  a  high  hill,  which,  in  the  midst  of  this 
ocean  of  sand,  bore  a  very  remarkable  appearance,  and  ut  no 
great  distance  from  this  was  a  large  rock  in  form  hke  a  pyramid. 


At  day-break  of  the  13th  August  I  made  all  sail,  and  steered 
at  first  S.  E.  to  reconnoitre  accurately  the  land  that  we  saw  in 
tliis  direction :  at  eight  o'clock  I  altered  my  course  to  S.  by  W. : 
we  now  perceived,  at  some  distance,  the  same  sandy  coast  upon 
which  wc  had  been  the  preceding  evening,  and  shortly  after 
could  distinguish  the  continuation  of  it  still  more  to  the  west- 
ward. At  eleven  we  saw  a  high  mountainous  land  stretching 
from  S.  W.  by  W.  to  west,  that  had  hitherto  been  concealed 
£1*0:11  us  by  the  thick  mist  in  which  it  was  enveloped  :  this  must 
have  been  the  coast  of  Tartary  ;  and  between  its  extreme  point, 
behind  which,  farther  inland,  were  two  other  chains  of  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  and  the  coast  of  Sachalin,  there 
was  an  opening  of  not  more  than  five  miles.  This  then  seemed 
to  be  the  channel  leading  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  to  this 
I  now  bent  my  course :  we  were  at  the  most  five  njiles  from  its 
centre*  and  our  soundings  had  diminished  to  six  fathoms ;  and 
not  thinking  it  safe  to  venture  farther  with  the  ship,  I  sent 
Lieutenant  Romberg  with  orders  first  to  row  towards  the  point 
of  Sachalin,  until  he  came  into  three  fathoms  water,  and  then 
directly  to  the  cape  of  Tartary,  sounding  across  the  whole  width 
of  the  channel.  At  six  in  the  evening  he  returned  upon  my 
firing  signal  guns,  ab  we  had  entirely  lost  sight  of  him  for  two 
hours.  He  informed  me  that  the  rapidity  of  the  current  from 
the  southward  had  rendered  the  advance  very  laborious,  and  he 
therefore  could  not  have  proceeded  till  within  three  fathoms,  and 
have  bad  still  time  lefttosound  in  the  channel.  He  had  gone,how- 
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ever,  in  a  direct  line  towards  the  point  of  Sachalin,  until  he  got 
into  four  fathoms  water,  where  he  calculated  upon  being  about 
midway  between  the  ship  and  the  land,  and  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  both.     He  then  rowed  over  towards  the  coast  of  Tar- 
tary,  finding  the  soundings  at  first  the  same,  but  gradually  de- 
creasing to  three  fathoms  and  a  half.  At  this  moment  the  signal 
was  made,  and  he  returned  :  he  brought  with  him  a  pailful  of 
water,  which  he  had  dipped  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  chan- 
nel, at  the  farthest  point  to  which  he  had  proceeded.     It  was 
perfectly  sweet,  and  only  one  grain  heavier  than  what  we  had 
shipped  at  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  precisely 
of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  fresh  water  from  Nangasaky ; 
the  water  which  was  drawn  up  alongside  the  ship  being  of 
the  same  weight,  and  perfectly  fit  to  drink.    During  our  stay  at 
the  mouth  of  this  channel  the  current  ran  with  great  rapidity 
from  the  south  and  S.  S.  E.,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
we  were  very  nt?ar  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  which  was  probably 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Tartary. 

The  two  points  that  form  the  entrance  of  this  channel  I  have 
named  after  the  second  and  third  lieutenants  of  my  ship :  the 
westernmost  on  the  coast  of  Tartary  lying  in  53*  26' 30"  N.,  and 
218*  15'  15'  AV.  cape  Romberg,  and  the  easternmost  on  the 
coast  of  Sachalin,  in  53*  SOf  15'  N.,  and  218°  05'  00"  \V.  cape 
Golowatscheff. 


As  soon  as  the  boat  was  hoisted  in  I  steered  for  the  coast  of 
Tartary,  and  by  sun-set  we  were  within  six  miles  of  it :  the  depth 
was  here  nine  and  ten  fathoms :  a  little  to  the  northward  of  cape 
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Romberg  were  two  islands,  and  from  these  a  low  headland 
stretched  to  the  N.  W.  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  coast. 
In  some  places  the  land  sunk  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  this  headland  was  not  a  chain  of  small  islands, 
or  else  one  single  island  of  considerable  magnitude,  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  land  behind  it. 

At  eight  o'clock  I  lay  by  in  nine  and  a  half  fathoma:  cape 
Golowutscheft*  bearing  S.  W.  55',  cape  Romberg  S.  W.  5*,  and 
the  northern  point  of  the  coast  of  Tartary  N.  W.  53*.  This 
promontory  lying  in  53°  38'  00"  N.,  and  218"  Si'  OO"  W.,  I  have 
named  cape  Chavaroft",  in  honour  of  the  enterprising  and  learned 
Russian,  who,  in  the  year  1649,  at  his  own  ex  pence,  and  with 
very  little  assistance,  attempted  the  dangerous  undertaking,  to 
complete  the  discovery,  then  recently  made,  of  the  Amur,  and 
to  add  this  important  acquisition  to  his  country. 

In  the  night  the  wind  veered  to  S.  £.,  and  at  day-break  I 
made  all  sail  along  the  coast  of  Tartary,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
the  channel.  The  stream,  however,  drove  us  so  fast  to  the 
southward,  that,  notwithstanding  the  vind  was  very  fresh,  and 
we  had  every  rag  of  sail  set,  we  were  unnble  to  lay  the  ship  a 
N.  W.,  and  nmch  less  a  W.  S.  W.  course,  the  one  I  wanted  to 
steer.  We  continued  our  attempt  without  success  for  two 
hours,  although  the  ship  ought  to  have  run  at  least  seven  knots, 
to  judge  from  the  impulse  of  the  wind  and  the  quantity  of  sail 
we  carried.  At  length,  at  six  o'clock,  as  we  were  unable  to 
stem  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  advance  to  the  westward, 
I  steered  N.  £.  by  £.  to  the  nortb-west  point  of  Sachalin,  where 
it  was  my  intention  to  come  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay,  in  which, 
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»H  we  sailed  by  it,  we  had  seen  a  considerable  village,  that  1 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  nearer  acquaintance 
with  tlie  Tartars  who  have  taken  possession  of  the  northern  part 
of  Sachalin  :  at  six  in  the  evening  we  anchored  in  nine  fathoms 
water,  over  a  rocky  bottom,  one  mile  from  the  nearest  land. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RETURN  TO  KAMT9CUATKA. 


Stay  in  Nadeshda  Bmf—Wefind  it  inhabited  by  Tartars-— Their  mistrustful  Con- 
duct—Short Account  of  their  Manners  and  Customs— And  of  their  Houses- 
Supposed  Number  of  Tartars  settled  in  the  North  Part  of  Sachaiin — Geogra- 
phical Situation  of  Nadeshda  Bay— We  sail  for  the  second  Time  towards  the  op- 
posite Coast  if  Tartary,  but  without  obtaining  Sight  of  it— Its  probable  Direction 
•^Impossibility  of  exploring  the  Coast  of  Tartary  from  the  River  Amur  to  the 
Jtussian  Boundary — Plim  I  had  prqjectedfor  so  doing  in  Japan — Necessity  of  be- 
ginning any  Examination  of  these  Parts  at  Udinsk— Proofs  of  Sachaiin  ml  being 
divided  by  a  Channel  from  Tartary — Subsequent  Confirmation  by  Captain 
Broughton  of  this  Opinion — We  proceed  on  our  Voyage  from  Sachaiin  to  Kamt' 
tchatka — Isle  of  St.  Jonas — Laid  down  incorrectly — Constant  Fog  and  stormy 
Weather— We  cross  the  Kuriles— Anchor  in  Awatscha  Bay. 


A^Ve  arrived  too  late  to  go  on  shore  the  same  evening,  and 
I  therefore  sent  out  a  boat  to  fish,  which,  in  two  hours  time,  re- 
turned with  an  ample  supply,  sufficient  to  last  the  whole  crew 
for  three  days.  The  Ash  were  almost  all  of  the  salmon  kind, 
and  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  are  taken  in  such  quan- 
tities in  Kamtschatka,  and  are  there  called  Tschewitscha.  In 
the  night  a  fresh  breeze,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain, 
arose  from  the  £.  S.  £.,  and  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  bot- 
tom throughout  the  bay,  which  I  had  sounded  in  all  directions, 
ia  the  hopes  of  finding  a  spot  of  better  anchoring  ground,  the 
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ship  drove  a  i'evr  fathoms ;  the  wind,  however,  abated  towards 
midnight  considerably. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  oflf  two  boats  immediately,  the  onA 
to  fish,  and  the  other  to  collect  some  wood  which  lay  scattered 
near  the  shore,  as  our  stock  was  almost  exhausted;  and  about 
eight  o'clock  I  went  on  shore  myself  with  almost  all  ray  officers: 
every  one  of  us  being  desirous  of  a  walk  on  shore,  a  pleasure 
we  had  not  enjoyed  for  a  long  time,  we  would  not  land  near 
the  village,  but  about  a  mile  off,  opposite  the  ship,  at  a  spot 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  rivulet.  However  we  were  disap* 
pointed  in  our  hopes  of  a  pleasant  walk :  for  the  sea-shore  was 
bordered  by  an  impassable  fence  of  wood,  so  closely  interwoven 
with  briars  and  reeds,  as  to  render  it  altogether  impossible  for  us 
to  penetrate  through  it,  and  we  were  forced  to  wade  through  the 
sand  to  the  village.  ^ 

Before  we  landed  we  were  met  not  far  from  the  shore  by  a 
large  boat  with  ten  people  in  it,  who,  as  soon  as  we  got  near  to 
them,  all  stood  up,  bowed  to  us,  and  made  signs  that  we  should 
go  on  shore :  their  mode  of  invitation  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  people  on  the  north  side  of  Sachalin.  They  had  fox- 
tails in  their  hands,  which  they  flourished  in  the  air,  and  then 
pointed  towards  the  shore,  bowing  at  the  same  time  very  low. 
Having  performed  this  ceremony,  and  observing  that  it  was,  at 
all  events,  our  intention  to  land,  they  rowed  as  quick  as  possible 
to  the  shore,  where  they  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  us,  and 
immediately  hauled  up  their  boat.  Our  reception  was  the  most 
friendly  that  can  be  imagined:  we  embraced  each  other  heartily, 
uor  could  our  pantomimlcal  expressions  of  friendship  be  mi»- 
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understood,  idthough  the  intention  was  much  more  pure  on  our 
part  than  on  theirs;  for  we  soon  observed  that  they  were  in  great 
distress  at  our  visit.     T  was  surprised  not  to  find  a  single  Aino 
here  (certainly  the  original  inhabitants  of  Sachalin),  especially  as 
we  had  seen  so  many  of  them  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  but  instead  of  them  to  find  a  race  of  men  perfectly  re- 
sembling the  Tartars.    Their  boat  was  the  first  thing  that  at- 
tracted our  attention ;  and  by  the  time  we  had  examined  this 
we  were  perfectly  convinced  that  they  considered  us  in  any  light 
rather  than  as  friends,  and  that  their  pretended  joy  at  our  arrival 
was  merely  a  precautionary  measure  on  their  part,  intended  to 
conceal  their  evil  purposes  under  the  mask  of  friendship.     The 
boat  was  full  of  spears,  swords,  and  arrows;  but  not  a  single 
firearm;  a  proof  of  their  being  unacquainted  with  the  use  of 
these  Aveapons;  as  they  would  not  otherwise  have  onntted  to 
provide  themselves  with  them,  their  only  intention  in  rowing  off 
to  meet  us  being  to  defend  their  colony  against  any  attack  on 
our  part.     The  boat  itself  was  of  considerable  size,  but  without 
either  mast  or  sail.    We  now  advanced  towards  the  village,  not- 
withstanding they  endeavoured  by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  prevent  us ;  but  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  Ave  were  bent 
upon   going   thither   they  all  ran   to   their    boat,   Avhich  they 
instantly  launched,  and  rowed  aw^y  as  fast  as  possible. 

On  our  arrival  at  th"^  village  we  found  about  twenty  per- 
sons colleeted  at  nearly  two  hundred  paces  from  their  houses, 
among  whom  we  recognised  the  men  who  came  in  the  boat  to 
meet  us:  one  of  them  was  now  dressed  in  a  fine  silk  gown 
worked  with  flowr.rs,  and  made  after  the  Chinese  fashion :  but 
the  rest  of  his  appearance  by  no  means  equalled  this  splendid 
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gown.  He  was  undoubtedly  the  head  of  the  colony,  and  in  order 
to  insinuate  myself  into  his  good  graces  I  presented  him  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  of  an  orange  colour,  with  which  he  appeared 
highly  delighted;  and  divided  some  trifles  among  his  com- 
panions, such  as  knives,  needles,  pieces  of  cloth,  and  the  like. 
I  now  fancied  I  had  convinced  them  that  we  were  only  come 
amongst  them  as  friends,  and  that  all  motives  for  suspicion 
were  removed;  and  we  therefore  indicated  our  intention  of  pro- 
ceeding to  their  houses.  This,  however,  immediately  altered 
the  scene:  they  placetl  themselves  bet^v'een  us,  and  shewed  in 
every  way  they  were  able  their  objection  to  our  proceeding 
thither;  at  first  we  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  their  behaviour, 
and  continued  our  walk  at  a  slow  pace  in  a  body,  upon  which 
they  all  ran  together,  giving  evident  tokens  of  their  fear  and 
terror,  but  at  the  same  time  without  following  us.  As  1  was  un- 
wiiUng  to  give  this  suspicious  people  any  groundless  cause  for 
uneasiness  at  our  visit,  I  immediately  turned  back;  and  taking 
the  chief  by  the  hand,  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  we  had 
not  the  least  hostile  intention  towards  them,  and  as  a  proof  of 
my  friendly  disposition,  and  in  the  hopes  of  removing  their  fears, 
I  took  off  my  sword.  I  likewise  12  ive  him  to  understand  that 
we  would  not  enter  their  houses,  bat  content  ourselves  merely 
with  approaching  them,  and  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him,  as 
well  as  his  companions,  tu  accompany  us.  A  consulUition  now 
took  place  amongst  them,  after  which  they  seemed  to  determine 
no  longer  to  deny  us  their  permission,  and  to  accompany  us. 
Their  first  intention  of  staying  behind,  when  we  shewed  our 
resolution  of  proceeding  to  the  village,  notwithstanding  their 
objections,  appeared  to  me  an  open  contradiction  to  the  signs  of 
fear  they  evinced;  nor  can  1  in  any  way  ex|)lain  it  to  myself* 
except  by  supposing  it  was  their  idea  to  have  destroyed  our  boat* 
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towards  which  they  frequently  directed  their  looks,  and  then 
have  revenged  themselves  upon  us.  The  boat  was  onlj'-  guarded 
by  two  persons,  and,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf,  had  been  hauled 
up  high  and  dry,  so  that  they  might  easily  have  put  this  in 
execution.  Their  party  did  not  noAv  even  remain  with  us, 
but  some  of  them  ran  on  in  advance,  in  order  to  reach  the 
village  before  us,  taking  a  shorter  cut  through  the  wood,  which 
we  were  unable  to  follow.  At  length  we  reached  their  houses, 
the  first  of  which  belonged  to  the  chief,  who  now  ranged  him- 
self with  all  his  friends  in  front  of  it,  making  signs  that  it  was 
his ;  and  besides  this  precaution  there  were  two  lusty  fellows 
standing  immediately  in  the  entrance,  who  gave  us  to  under- 
stand by  their  pantomime  that  they  should  dispute  our  passage. 
As  I  had  promised  not  to  go  in,  we  all  appeared  very  indifferent 
upon  this  point,  notwithstanding  wc  were  in  the  highest  degree 
curious  to  see  the  interior  of  their  dwellings,  their  style  of  living, 
and  their  families.  After  again  distributing  some  presents  among 
them  we  proceeded  into  the  village  as  far  as  its  other  extremity, 
and  in  order  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  I 
prevailed  on  the  chief  to  accompany  us ;  to  which  he  seemed  at 
length  to  have  made  up  his  mind,  and  we  walked  on  hand  in 
hand.  This  circumstance,  although  it  appeared  to  indicate  the 
greatest  friendship  between  us,  was  done  Avith  evident  ill  will  on 
his  part ;  for  at  every  other  step  he  stopped  short,  and  by  the 
most  pitiful  looks  gave  me  to  understand  his  wish  that  we 
should  return;  and  it  was  only  by  a  fresh  present  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  that  I  could  keep  him  at  all  in  good  humour,  or  convince 
him,  as  I  iiiiagin(xl  I  did,  that  our  purpose  was  by  no  means 
inimical  towards  him;  and  his  fear  now  probably  arose  from  the 
doubt  whether  wc  might  not  carry  our  curiosity  too  far. 
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After  a  walk  of  nearly  three  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  and 
by  a  footpath  almost  concealed  by  the  high  grass,  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  village,  where  nothing  struck  us  except  a  few 
houses  at  some  little  distance,  apparently  better  built  than  the 
rest,  and  provided  with  chimneys.  To  these  we  now  bent  our 
way ;  and  we  found  the  first  of  them  empty,  so  that  they  could 
not  deny  us  the  entrance  to  it:  it  appeared  to  have  been  only 
lately  forsaken,  for  we  found  in  it  several  family  arrangements, 
for  instance,  a  stone  hearth,  over  which  was  a  large  iron  hook, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  their  kettle,  in  each  of 
the  two  corners  of  the  hall.  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  go  any 
farther,  and  we  now  returned  towards  the  chief's  house,  where  a 
number  of  people  were  assembled,  who  bartered  a  few  trifles  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  but  curious  to  us.  Even  the  chief  humbled 
himself  so  far  as  to  exchange  his  fine  silk  gown  for  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  moderate  length;  but  in  order  not  to  appear  less  brilliant 
in  our  eyes,  and  to  give  us  a  liigh  idea  of  his  consequence,  and 
perhaps  of  his  wealth,  he  instantly  retired  into  the  interior 
of  his  house,  and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  re- 
appeared in  a  fine  red  silk  dress  worked  with  flowers  of  gold, 
which  in  all  probability  he  would  have  sold,  as  he  did  the  other, 
if  any  customer  had  oftered.  Covetousness  seemed  to  form  a 
principal  trait  in  his  character,  and  of  this  he  gave  us  a  very  re- 
markable proof;  for  although  he  had  received  from  me  sc.  cral 
presents,  which  must  have  been  considerable  to  him,  he  would 
not  let  us  have  a  little  dried  fish,  which  we  thought  nicely  pre- 
pared, and  were  desirous  of  tasting,  until  we  hud  purchased 
it.  and  even  then  he  insisted  upon  first  receiving  the  price 
of  it:  cloth  and  tol)acco,  particularly  the  latter,  for  which  they 
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appeared  willing  to  give  every  thing  they  had,  were  what  they 
set  the  most  value  upon ;  and  they  often  refused  to  accept  things 
which  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  them,  when  in-* 
stead  of  them  they  could  obtain  a  few  leaves  :  unfortunately  we 
were  not  provided  with  any,  and  the  boat's  crew,  therefore,  who 
had  brought  tobacco  with  them  to  barter  for  things  on  their  own 
account,  made  the  most  advantageous  bargains,  and  one  of  our 
party  who  had  given  a  silk  handkerchief,  worth  at  least  two 
rubles,  for  a  Sachalin  hat,  of  no  other  value  than  as  a  curiosity, 
saw  it  immediately  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  leaf  or  two  of 
tobacco. 


As  the  wind  was  rising,  I  was  obliged  to  return  on  board  hy 
lialf-past  ten:  our  curiosity  was  in  some  measure  gratified,  and 
our  total  ignorance  of  their  language  left  us  but  little  interest- 
ing to  expect  from  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  these  people, 
particularly  as  the  entrance  to  their  houses  was  entirely  denied 
to  us. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  north  of  Sachalin  is  not  inhabited  by 
natives  of  the  island :  their  mild  and  amiable  character  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  of  their  being  oppressed  by  their  neighbours, 
who  are  undoubtedly  Tartars  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Amur, 
who  have  found  their  way  along  the  neck  of  land  that  unites 
Sachalin  to  Tartary,  probably  since  a  very  late  period,  into  the 
country  of  the  Ainos.  A  similar  revolution  awaits  the  southern 
possessors  of  Sachalin,  where  the  Japanese  have  settled,  Avho 
already  consider  the  country  as  their  own,  and  the  natives  as 
their  subjects ;  but  while  the  colonies  in  Aniwa  bay  are  imder 
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the  orders  and  immediate  superintendence  of  the  Japanese 
government,  the  court  of  Pekin  is  in  all  probability  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  emigration  of  its  subjects  from  Tartary.  In  this 
manner  all  traces  of  a  people  are  lost  who,  two  centuries  ago, 
were  in  possession  of  the  large  islands  of  Sachalin,  Jesso,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Kurile  islands,  after  a  gradual  invasion 
of  their  country  by  their  more  warlike  and  powerful  neighbours. 
They  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  north  of  the 
island,  for  in  Nadeshda  bay  I  saw  but  one  single  person  who 
appeared  to  me  to  be  an  Aino. 

The  race  of  its  present  inhabitants  is  too  well  known,  ap- 
parently to  require  any  particular  description  in  this  place; 
but  as  we  were  the  first  Europeans  who  landed  here,  and 
as  a  change  of  place  may  have  produced  some  change  in  their 
mode  of  life,  I  think  it  right  to  mention  the  few  things  which 
struck  us  on  our  short  intercourse  with  them,  altogether  of  not 
more  than  two  hours  duration. 


Their  dress  consisted  of  a  parka  of  dogs-skin,  or  else  a  kind 
of  gown  made  of  fish-gut,  such  as  in  Kodiak  and  the  Aleutic 
islands  is  t  Jled  kamleyka.  Their  boots  were  invariably  made 
of  seal-skins,  and  on  their  heads  they  wore  a  flat  straw  hat  very 
similar  to  i.hose  of  the  common  people  in  China:  their  hair  was 
long  and  plaited  as  it  is  worn  there  by  the  lower  orders,  and 
reached  down  as  low  as  their  hips;  their  shirts  were  made 
of  blue  cotton,  and  fastened  with  two  brass  buttons,  and  they 
wore  long  white  stockings  made  of  a  coarse  linen.  The  cliief, 
with  the  exception  of  his  silk  gown,  was  as  simply  and  dirtily 
dressed  as  the  rest,  from  whom  he  was  not  to  be  distinguislted 
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either  by  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  or  the  superiority  of  his 
clothes  in  general:  nor  was  any  particular  respect  paid  to  him, 
but, on  the  contrary,  he  was  treated  by  them  withgreat  familiarity. 
In  fact,  the  only  thing  that  rendered  him  at  all  remarkable  was 
his  beard,  the  rest  being  all  shaved:  nor  did  he,  or  any  of  the 
other  people,  wear  the  least  ornament  of  any  kind. 


Their  food  must  have  consisted  entirely  of  fish,  for  we  could 
no  where  distingaish  the  smallest  traces  of  husbandry,  although 
there  wei  several  meaaows  in  the  vicinity  of  their  village,  ap« 
rnrentiy  wt  !■  calculated  for  cultivation,  but  merely  covered  with 
hi^h  grass  r  nor  did  we  perceive  any  implements  proper  for  the 
c\iU')vf-uon  of  garden  stuff,  of  which  the  Tartars,  as  well  as  the 
C  iiinese,  niakc  so  much  use  in  all  their  dishes.  They  have  there- 
fore no  vegetable,  nor  indeed  any  animal  food;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  a  f^ew  dogs,  I  saw  no  kind  of  domestic  animal,  nor 
any  sort  of  poultry,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  before  every  iiouse 
was  a  large  rack  for  the  purpose  of  drying  fish,  which  they  do 
particularly  well,  and  apparently  in  great  plenty.  Both  in 
cleaning  and  preparing  their  fish  they  seem  infinitely  more 
expert  than  the  Kamtschadales,  at  least  those  of  the  south; 
but,  what  I  have  never  seen  in  Kamtschatka,  there  were  im- 
mense heaps  of  worms  nerr  their  racks,  with  which  the  ground 
was  covered  nearly  an  inch  thick,  a  circumstance  of  by  no 
means  a  pleasing  a)>pearance.  Dogs  they  in  all  probability 
keep  as  well  for  thci«  clothing  as  for  their  winter  journeys,  which 
was  evident  fron-,  their  number,  and  from  their  sledges  re- 
sembling in  every  respect  the  Kanitjchadale  Nartas,  except  in 
being  larger.  Their  houses  are  of  considerable  si?;c,  and  with 
the  exception  of  those  seen  at  the  extremity  of  the  village, 
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and  of  which  we  had  examined  the  empty  one,  were  all  built 
upon  piles  about  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground,  the  space 
between  which  and  the  house  itself  was  occupied  by  the  dogs. 
A  staircase  of  seven  or  eight  steps  led  to   a  galleiy  about 
ten  feet  in  width,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  door  of  the 
entrance  hall,  that  occupies  nearly  half  the  widtli  of  the  house ; 
the   gallery  was   not  carried  round  it,  but  merely  in  front; 
and  the  hall  was  unprovided  with  furniture,  at  least  in  the 
chief's  house,  so  that  we  may  safely  infer  tliat  there  was  a 
similar  want  of  it  in  the  rest.    The  chief's  was  likewise  the  only 
house  of  which  the  door  was  not  blocked  up,  but  this  was 
guarded  by  two  men,  who,  however,  could  not  prevent  our 
looking  into  it.     We  observed  nothing  but  bare  walls,  and  a 
door  directly  facing  that  of  the  entrance,  which  probably  led  to 
the  apartment  of  their  women,  whom  they  kept  most  carefully 
concealed ;  nor  could  we  procure  sight  of  a  single  one,  nor  of 
any  children,  except  a  little  one  of  between  three  and  four  years 
old,  which  was  carried  about  before  us.    Their  anxious  fear  lest 
we  should  approach  too  close  to  the  women  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  reason  of  their  dislike  to  our  visit;  and  nothing  but 
this  circumstance  could  have  induced  them  to  block  up  their 
doors  and  windows ;  which  had  evidently  been  done  in  a  hurry, 
as  appeared  hv  the  employment  of  single  boards,  merely  fast- 
ened together  by  a  rope.     Round  the  houses  were  small  aper- 
tures or  windows  which  were  all  shut  in  Avith  boards. 

This  village,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  houses, 
contained,  probably,  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  pereons, 
for  we  only  saw  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  grown  people;  and 
it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  as  many  as  possible  were  col- 
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lected,  partly  to  defend  their  property,  and  partly  from  cu- 
riosity :  that  the  other  bay,  more  to  the  north,  was  far  more 
populous,  appeared  not  only  by  the  greater  number  of  houses, 
but  likewise  by  the  greater  quantity  of  finely  drened  people 
who  came  down  to  the  beach  to  meet  Lieutenant  Lowen- 
stern;  and  as  these  in  all  probability  were  chiefs,  it  is  evi- 
dent there  must  have  been  more  people  subject  to  them. 
Calculating,  therefore,  their  number  at  double  that  of  the 
north-western  bay,  namely,  one  hundred  and  forty;  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  another  small  village  in  the  north  bay  at  fifty; 
of  a  village  on  the  north-west  side,  which  we  saw  at  some  little 
distance,  at  one  hundred;  and  reckoning  besides  these  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  scattered  houses  at  another 
fifty,  the  whole  number  of  Tartars  who  have  come  into  Sa- 
chalin  amounts  to  about  four  hundred  persons;  a  calculation 
which  I  consider  as  rather  below  than  above  the  real  number. 


This  bay,  which  I  have  named  Nadeshda  after  our  ship,  is 
rather  open,  and  consequently  not  safe  as  an  anchorage,  par- 
ticularly as  the  ground  is  every  where  rocky.  It  lies  in  latitude 
54*  lO  15'  north,  and  longitude  217*  32'  36"  west.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  wood  and  water  may  easily  be  procured  here,  and 
there  is  besides  an  abundance  of  fish;  but  the  situation  is  such 
as  will  preclude  it  from  ever  being  much  visited  by  navigators. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  on  board,  and  im- 
mediately got  under  sail.  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  stated 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  current  to  the  southward  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  examine  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary; 
however  I  considered  it  of  importance  to  obtain  some  farther 
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information  upon  ilie  direction  of  this  coast,  and  particularly 
whether  it  continues  in  the  same  line  from  cape  Chabaroft',  the 
farthest  land  seen  by  us  to  the  northward,  or  whether  from  this 
point  it  takes  a  westward  course,  as  I  believed  to  be  the  case, 
and  it,  in  fact,  is  laid  down  in  the  chart :  concluding  that  the 
low  head-land  we  saw  to  the  northward  of  cape  Romberg 
was  an  island,  and  the  same  which  in  the  charts  takes  the 
direction  of  the  coast  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 


Accordingly  1  steered  S.  W.  by  W.  with  a  strong  S.  S.  E. 
wind,  and  as  we  ran  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  six  and  a  half 
or  seven  knots,  by  iieven  o'clock  we  had  gone  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  by  the  log.  The  horizon,  both  to  the  south  and  north- 
west, was  perfectly  clear,  and  any  lanil  of  a  considerable  height 
could  not  have  escaped  us  even  at  the  distance  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  miles;  but  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  of 
any  thing,  even  from  the  mast-head,  although  cape  Chabaroif 
was  certainly  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  by  our  calculation,  to 
the  south-west  of  us:  this  convinced  us  that  there  must  be  a 
strong  current  to  the  north,  which  was  confirmed  by  our  obser- 
vations the  next  day;  for  by  our  reckoning  we  ought  to  have 
been  thirty-five  miles  more  northward,  and  this  current  must 
undoubtedly  have  acted  upon  us  within  the  channel  with  much 
greater  force  than  when  we  were  again  in  the  open  sea ;  so  that 
cape  Cliabaroflf  instead  of  being  only  twelve  miles  off,  was,  per- 
haps, double  that  distance,  and  more.  This  circumstance,  and 
a  little  fog  which  covered  the  high  land,  were  in  all  probability 
the  reason  of  our  not  seeing  the  cape:  but  had  the  coast  still 
followed  a  north-west  direction  from  that  point,  and  nine  or 
if;n  miles  farther,  we  must  have  approached  so  near  to  it,  not- 
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withstanding  the  current,  that  it  could  nut  possibly  have  been 
concealed  from  us;  and  I  consider  this  as  a  manifest  proof  that 
the  coast  of  Tartary  assumes  a  westward,  perhaps  even  a  W.  S.  \\\ 
direction  from  cape  CI  ibaroif.  AVo  had  only  another  half- 
hour's  daylight,  and  therefore  gave  up  all  hopes  of  seeing  the 
land;  but  before  quitting  the  channel  entirely,  I  was  determined 
to  employ  an  hour  in  steering  directly  to  the  westward,  in 
order  to  judge,  if  possible,  from  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
the  water,  whether  we  were  approaching  the  land  or  not.  At 
seven  o'clock  our  soundings  were  twenty-eight  fathoms,  and  at 
eiglit,  seven  miles  more  to  the  westward,  they  had  increased  to 
thirty-five  over  a  sandy  bottom:  judging  from  this  we  appeared 
to  be  receding  from  instead  of  approaching  the  land,  and  1 
looked  upon  this  as  a  fresh  proof  that  the  coast  of  Tartary  could 
not  continue  in  the  same  direction  from  cape  ChabaruH'  as 
Ijefore.  A  little  before  dark  I  made  the  men  look  out  carefully 
for  land  in  every  direction,  but  nothing  was  visible;  to  the 
south-west,  indeed,  the  man  at  the  mast-head  fancied  it  rather 
thickened,  but  he  could  not  at  all  affirm  that  what  he  saw  was 
land,  and  I  now  repented  heartily  that  I  had  not  employed  the 
half  hour  of  light  which  remained  in  continuing  my  S.  W.  by  W. 
course:  a  direction  in  which  the  land,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the 
coast,  might  probably  have  been  seen  more  distinctly,  although 
we  could  not  in  the  time  have  stood  in  nearer  than  three  miles 
and  a  half. 

Gladly  as  I  would  have  continued  our  discovery  in  the 
channel,  and  along  the  whole  coast  of  Tartary,  even  from  the 
river  Amur  to  the  Russian  frontiers,  by  which  means  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  Asia  would  iiave  been  greatly  benefited. 
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1  did  not  dare  to  undertake  it.  Upon  our  last  departure  from 
Kaintschatka  I  had  been  most  particularly  warned  by  no  means  to 
approach  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Tartary  which  belongs  to  the 
Chinese,  toat  I  might  not  occasion  any  suspicion  in  the  minds 
of  this  jealous  and  tiuiid  government,  and  thereby  lead  to  a 
rupture  that  would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  suspension 
of  the  trade  with  Kiachta,  so  extremely  advantageous  to  the 
Russians*.  The  opportunity  we  then  had  of  (prosecuting  these 
discoveries  was  the  most  favourable  I  co*  mve  wished  for: 
between  the  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  ot  cape  Romberg  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  I  might  have  found  a  secure  anchorage; 
and  there  was  most  probably  a  good  harbour  in  the  channel 
that  separates  the  island,  iu  the  form  of  a  crescent,  from  the 
main,  if,  indeed  this  channel  exists,  which  I  think  pretty 
certain.  From  '.  ?»t  place  I  might  have  prepared  an  expedition 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  the  coast  of  Tartary;  but 
these  islands  are  not  uninhabited,  as  we  convinced  ourselves-f*, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  us  to  conceal,  during  a 
fitay  there  of  some  days,  to  what  nation  we  belonged.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Chinese  keep  a  guard  of  armed  boats  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amur,  of  the  possession  of  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly jealous;  and  although  their  discipline  is  perhaps  not 
so  strict  as  that  of  the  Japanese,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a 
circumstantial  account  of  our  appearance  would  have  been  im- 


•  I  knew  nothing  of  the  embassy  of  Count  Gulofllcin  at  that  time  on  its  way 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Pekin ;  nor  did  I  receive  any  infoimation  on  this  subject 
until  our  return  from  Sacholin,  when  notice  was  sent  me  of  it  from  Petersburg. 

f  During  the  night  thut  we  passed  in  the  vicinity  of  this  island  we  saw  tiies 
in  two  different  places. 
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mediately  forwarded  to  Pekin.  I  could  not,  therefore,  have  ven- 
tured to  anchor  here;  and  this  was  the  only  place  where  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  remain  with  the  ship  for  any  time  in  safety.  I 
mention  these  reasons,  which  detained  me  firom  pursuing  my 
discoveries  farther  to  the  southward,  lest  I  should  be  accused  of 
negligence  on  this  head ;  for  there  are  geographers  who  seldom 
do  justice  to  navigators,  not  even  those  who,  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  this  science,  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  With  La  Perouse, 
for  instance,  they  have  expressed  dissatisfaction  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  explore  the  channel  between  Sachalin  and  Tartary,  not 
recollecting  that,  although  he  had  a  good  harbour  from  whence 
he  might  have  sent,  out  his  boats,  he  expressly  states  that  his 
long-boat  was  not  decked,  and  that  such  an  expedition  would 
have  been  attended  with  risk  in  an  open  boat ;  -besides  that  the 
season  was  already  so  much  advanced,  and  the  south  winds  so 
constant,  that  had  he  not  been  carried  out  of  this  narrow  sea  by 
a  fortunate  gale  of  two  days  duration,  it  is  very  problematical 
ivhether  he  could  possibly  have  reached  Kamtschatka  that  same 
year.  Since  then  La  Perouse,  who  has  effected  so  much  for  the 
science  of  geography  in  these  foggy  seas,  has  been  blamed  fur 
not  having  done  more,  how  much  greater  reason  had  we  to  ex- 
pect that  a  similar  complaint  would  be  lodged  against  us ! 


As  some  doubts  may  arise  from  his  journal  concerning  the 
existence  of  a  channel  between  Sachalin  and  Tartary,  it  formed 
part  of  a  favourite  plan  I  had  conceived  to  obtain  every  pos- 
sible certainty  upon  this  interesting  point :  this  was  not  to  be 
done  with  a  ship  drawing  sixteen  feet  and  a  half  water,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  employ  the  long-boat  for  the  purpose.     I 
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therektte  availed  myself  of  the  time  we  had  to  spare  at  Nao- 
gasaky,  as  well  as  of  the  accommodating  disposition  of  the 
Japanese  government  to  supply  us  with  every  thing  that  was 
required  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  to  fit  this  boat,  which  was  per. 
fectly  well  built,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  might  safely  have 
ventured  into  the  stormy  sea  of  Ochotsk,  and  have  reached 
K&nitschatka,  if,  by  any  accident,  we  should  havk  been  se- 
parated.   For  this  purpose  I  had  her  decked  in,  coppered  her 
bottom,  and  supplied  her  with  new  tackle,  sails,  and  every 
thing  requisite  for  so  long  a  voyage ;  and  had  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Ratmanoff  to  this  expedition,  who,  as  I  communicated 
my  I^n  to  bun  in  Japan,  willingly  undertook  its  execution^ 
and  employed  himself  with  great  seal  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
several  improvements  in  the  boat  which  I  suggested.    I  in- 
tended that  he  should  be  accompanied  by  lieutenant  the  Baron 
Billingshausen,  a  very  skilful  and  wdl  informed  office,  who  was 
tp  be  provided  with  a  chronomet^,  a  seiLtant,  and  a  complete 
apparatus  to  survey  and  lay  down  according  to  astronomical 
rules,  not  only  the  whole  north-west  coast  of  Sachalin  from  the 
harbour  from  whence  I  proposed  sending  this  expedition,  but 
likewise  tlie  opposite  coast  of  Tartary  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur.  In  case  a  passage  should  really  have  been  found,  I  had 
pointed  out  the  bay  of  Castries  as  a  place  proper  for  them  to 
complete  their  water,  and  to  refresh  themselves  for  a  couple  of 
days.  This  was  my  plan,  in  the  execution  of  which  I  calculated, 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  upon  finding  a  harbour  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Sachalin,  where  the  ship  might  have  re- 
mained in  security  for  a  fortnight,  until  the  return  of  the  long^ 
boat.    In  tl^,  however,  I  was  disappointed,  as  is  rdated  in  my 
Atx;ount  of  our  navigation  along  the  coast  of  Sachalin :  b«t  even 
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if  we  had  found  a  harbour  I  could  then  only  have  carried  the 
smallest  part  of  my  plan  into  execution,  owing  to  the  written 
notice  received  upon  our  departure  from  Kamtschatka  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  examination  of  Sachalin,  not  on  any 
account  to  approach  the  coast  of  Tartary. 


i  W>****-li' 


Although  since  the  termination  of  our  survey  of  Sachalin 
I  am  quite  convinced  that  no  passage  exists  to  the  south  of  thd 
Amur  between  the  coast  of  Tartary  and  this  island ;  conse- 
quently^ that  the  ascertainment  of  this  point  is  only  so  far  of 
importance  as  tending  to  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  connec-^ 
tion  of  th6  two^  an  opinion  in  which  every  person  on  board  the 
iship,  competent  to  judge,  coincided  with  myself;  it  neveri 
theless  appears  to  me  that  such  an  undertaking  would  b6 
by  no  means  useless,  as  a  line  of  coast,  at  least  eighty  or  one 
hundred  miles  in  length,  comprising  the  mouth  of  the  Amur* 
^till  remains  unexplored ;  and  although  the  doubtful  situation 
of  this  river  is  now  reduced  to  a  narrower  space,  it  still  cannot 
be  said  to  be  positively  known.  This  undertaking,  which  is  of 
political  importance  to  Russia,  and,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
of  consequence  to  geography,  might  be  easily  set  on  foot  from 
the  port  of  Udinsk,  with  a  certainty  of  success,  and  unattended 
by  any  risk,  provided  some  enterprising,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prudent  and  skilful  officers,  well  acquainted  with  nautical 
astronomy,  were  to  be  selected  for  that  purpose. 


As  I  have  frequently,  with  considerable  confidence,  stated 
my  idea  that  there  is  no  passage  between  Sachalin  and  Tartary, 
and  as  this  question  may  long  continue  doubtful,  I  will  here 
adduce,  in  a  few  words,  my  reasons  for  asserting  such  an  opi- 
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hion :  they  are  entirely  founded  upon  the  observations  made  by 
La  Perouse  to  the  south  of  this  strait,  and  by  ourselves  to  thQ 
north  of  it.    La  Perouse  expected  to  iind  a  channel  in  this 
place  through  which  he  might  have  passed  into  the  sea  of 
Ochotsk :  a  discovery  that  would  have  been  of  extreme  import? 
ance,  as  the  knowledge  of  these  coasts,  which  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  first  to  navigate,  rested  merely  upon  con- 
jecture, and  it  would  have  shortened  his  way  to  Kamtschatka 
considerably.   He  therefore  penetrated  as  much  to  the  northward 
as  the  size  of  his  vessel  permitted :  but  the  farther  he  advanced, 
the  more  he  found  that  the  two  coasts,  both  of  which  he  at 
jength  saw  at  the  same  time,  approached  each  other  considera- 
bly :  and  that  the  depth  of  water  decreased  at  the  rate  of  a 
fath(Hn  to  each  mile.     What  particularly   strengthened  hi^ 
opinion  that  he  was  in  a  gulf,  and  not  near  any  strait,  was,  that 
there  was  no  current ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  would 
have  been  perceptible,  if  any  channel,  however  narrow,  had 
connected  the  sea  of  Ochotsk  with  the  gulf  of  Tartary.     La 
Perouse  at  length  came  to  an  anclior  in  niae  fathoms  water, 
and  he  would   certainly   have  carried  his  ship  farther,  but 
that  the  southerly  wind,  which  blows  incessantly  throughout 
the  summer  months  in  these  parts,  was  so  violent,  and  the 
waves  at  the  same  time  so  high,  that  he  dared  not  venture, 
in  so  shallow  a  sea.     He  therefore  only  sent  two  of  liis  boats  to 
sound :  one  of  which  advanced  three  miles  farther  to  the  northr 
ward,  where  there  were  six  fathoms  water,  and  then  returned 
to  the  sliip.    It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  observations 
upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  wbicsh.  the  scientific 
persons  on  board  both  ships  must  undoubtedly  have  insti- 
tuted, have  not  been  made  public;  for  had  there  been  aone» 
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or  meiuly  a  trifling  diflference  between  the  weight  of  this  and 
tlie  sea-water,  it  would  have  been  an  incontrovertible  proof,  in 
addition  to  the  constantly  pacific  state  of  the  water,  of  there 
being  no  passage.   The  information  which  La  Perouse  collected 
during  his  stay  in  the  bay  de  Castries,  notwithstanding  his 
ignorance  of  the  language,  more  than  confirms  this  opinion ; 
for  when  he  had  pointed  out  to  the  inhabitants  the  island  of 
Sacbalin  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary  in  a  drawing  which  he 
made  for  that  purpose,  leaving  a  channel  between  the  two,  they 
immediately  took  the  pencil  out  of  his  hand,  drew  a  line  be- 
tween them,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  a  sand-bank, 
entirely  overgrown  with  sea-weed,  connected  them,  and  that 
they  had  dragged  their  canoes  across  it.     From  this  relation, 
and  fpom  the  constant  diminution  of  the  depth,  and  the  settled 
state  of  the  water,  La  Perouse  very  rightly  concluded  that  eitiier 
Sachalin  was  connected  with  Tartary,  or  that  the  channel  which 
^parates  these  two  countries  must  be  very  narrow,  and  at  the 
utmost  only  a  few  feet  in  depth.  He  does  not,  indeed,  positively 
state  it;  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  his  modesty:  he  was, 
apparently,  unwilling  to  affirm  what  he  could  not  substantiate, 
although  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  fact.    The  prac- 
tice therefore  of  representing  Sachalin  as  an  island,  and  of 
calling  the  sea  that  divides  it  from  Tartary  the  channel  of 
Tartary,  was  continued,  although  if  tlie  connection  of  the  two 
could    be   proved,  Sachalin   becomes  a   peninsula,   and   the 
channel  must  be  a  bay.     Our  observations,  which  were  carried 
one  hundred  miles  more  to  the  north,  leave  no  doubt  upon  the 
subject :  for  scarcely  had  we  approached  the  northern  point  of 
Sachalin  than  we  cdready  found  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
weight  of  the  water;  and  as  I  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
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north-west  side  of  SachaJin.  in  the  hope«  of  fiading  a  harbour 
there,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  river  to  have  escapfsd  i>s:  it 
cannot  therefore  be  said  that  this  difTereace  proceeded  from  any 
one  flowing  from  thence  into  the  sea  hereabouts;  the  vicinity 
of  the  Araur  must  have  been  the  true  cause,  as  the.  water  too 
assumed  a  dirty,  yellow  colour.  After  weathering  the.  north 
point  of  Sachalin,  as  we  sailed  along  the  nortli-west  coast,  the 
water  was  found,  upon  every  eitperiment,  lighter;  and  finally, 
when  close  to  the  channel  that  separates  Sachalin  to  the  norths 
ward  of  the  Amur  from  Tartary,  the  water  drawn  up  the 
ship's  side  was  perfectly  sweet,  and  of  the  same  weight  as  that 
we  had  on  board,  as  I  observed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  If 
there  existed  the  smallest  passage  to  the  southward  of  the  Amur, 
the  south  winds,  which,  as  La  Perouse  ascertained,  blow  invai> 
«bly  throughout  the  summer,  must  have  carried  such  a  quantity 
of  sea-water  into  the  basin  where  the  Amur  empties  itself,  that, 
after  flowing  to  the  northward  throu^  the  channel  which  we 
discovered,  it  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  to  mix  with  the 
waters  of  the  Amur  there,  that  it  should  lose  all  its  saline  parti- 
cles. However,  as  we  found  not  the  least  salt  in  it,  this  tends  to 
prove  that  there  cannot  be  any  passage  to  the  southward  of  the 
Amur  between  Sachalin  and  Tartary;  and  to  this  may  be  added 
the  violent  currents  from  Uie  southward,  of  which,  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  chapt^,  I  have  made  particular  mention,  and  which 
must  have  been  much  less  rapid  if  the  waters  of  the  Amur  could 
have  found  any  other  outlet. 
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These  remarks  I  made  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  and  as 
such  entered  them  in  my  journal.    On  my  arrival  in  China  I 
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was  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  find  Captain  Broughton's  voyage, 
which  had  appeared  in  print  since  my  departure;  and  as  this 
is  in  every  one's  hands,  it  will  be  seen  that  my  ideas  upon  the 
junction  of  Sachalin  with  Tartary  were  perfectly  well  founded. 
Captain  Broughton  advanced  in  a  small  vessel  drawing  not 
more  than  nine  feet,  eight  miles  farther  north  than  La  Perouse» 
came  into  two  fathoms  water,  and  at  length  discoved  a  bay 
three  or  four  miles  in  depth  ;  this  he  sent  a  boat  to  examine, 
and  found  it  closed  in  on  all  sides  by  low  sand-hills,  nor  wa« 
there  any  where  the  smallest  trace  of  a  passage.  Here  then 
was  the  extremity  of  the  great  guW  of  Tartary :  and  if  there 
still  had  existed  any  small  channel  which  escaped  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Captain  Broughton,  and  of  Mr.  Chapman,  the 
master  of  his  ship,  who  examined  the  bay,  it  must  certainly 
have  occasioned  some  current.  He,  however,  mentions  the  par- 
ticular stillness  of  the  water ;  a  convincing  proof  to  his  mind  of 
his  being  landlocked «  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay.  Any 
physical  experiments  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
were  here  unnecessary;  but  it  is  now  sufficiently  proved  that 
Sachalin  is  connected  with  Tartary  by  a  flat  neck  of  land, 
and  is  consequently  only  a  peninsula,  although  it  is  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  formerly,  and  perhaps  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  it  was  an  island,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the 
Chinese  charts ;  and  has  only  been  gradually  joined  to  Tartary 
by  the  collecting  of  the  sands  from  the  Amur.  What,  therefore, 
since  La  Perouse,  has  been  called  a  channel,  must  now  take  a 
new  name,  and  be  known  as  the  gulf  of  Tartary. 
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On  the  15th  August,  at  eight  in  tlie  evening,  I  altered  my 
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course  from  west  to  N.  N.  £.  On  my  departure  from  St^ 
Petersburg  I  had  been  particularly  directed  to  examine  the 
Schantar  islands,  which  lie  in  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
about  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  port  of  Udinsk,  and 
of  the  number  and  relative  situation  of  which  there  was  nd 
accurate  account,  notwithstanding  their  vicinity  to  a  known 
settlement  I  left  Kamtschatka  with  the  express  intention  of 
examining  these  islands  after  concluding  our  survey  of  Sachalin ; 
and  I  might  now  have  done  so  previous  to  the  stormy  season, 
had  I  not  been  compelled  to  be  at  Canton  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  as  welt  to  terminate  the  business  we  had  to  transact 
there  before  the  conclusion  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  as  that 
the  Neva,  which  v^as  to  arrive  about  that  time  with  a  cargo 
of  furs,  might  not  have  to  wait  for  us.  This  circumstance  in^^ 
duced  me  to  give  up  the  examination  of  the  Schantar  islands, 
and  to  hasten  back  to  Kamtschatka,  where  I  wished  to  arrive 
before  the  expiration  of  the  present  month ;  for  I  could  easily 
foresee  that  our  stay  there  would  be  of  at  least  four  or  five  weektf 
duration.  However,  in  order  that  our  voyage  there  might  not 
be  entirely  devoid  of  geographical  interest,  I  resolved  upon  as^ 
certaining  some  points  upon  its  western  coast,  between  the  fifty-' 
sixth  degree  of  latitude  and  Bol8cheret?:k,  as  I  believe  that 
no  astronomical  observations  have  ev;<  been  made  to  the 
northward  of  that  point :  I  now  therefore  directed  my  course 
tnitner*  jij-iit-ziti- ■■•-•.  .,-i*/i»/i-»»w.«^*»»*<*»  '••*  -»/•'  ••"  ••  f^*'?--*^, -•»/-■■•»«  ..■•» 

At  ten  o'clock  the  wind  which  had  been  pretty  firesh  at  S.  S.  K 
during  the  whole  day,  increased  to  a  storm,  and  continued  so 
throughout  the  night  and  the  next  day,  the  l6th  August.  About 
noon  the  sun  made  his  appearance,  and  we  had  an  observation 
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in  latitude  55*  24',  by  which  it  appeared  that  in  the  twenty-two 
houre  since  we  quitted  our  anchorage  we  had  been  carried 
thirty-three  miles  by  the  current.  Towards  evening  the  wind 
fell  a  little,  but  still  blew  very  strong  throughout  the  night.  On 
the  17th  August,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  sud- 
denly made  the  land  to  the  northward,  which,  from  its  little  ex- 
tent, must  have  been  an  iHland :  I  therefore  lay  by  immediately ; 
but  finding  that  we  were  not  very  near  to  it,  we  beat  up  under 
easy  .sail,  to  examine  closer  into  what  1  then  considered  as  a 
tiew  discovery ;  for  the  nearest  land  to  us,  the  island  of  Jonas, 
ought,  by  Admiral  SarytschefTs  chart,  to  have  been  three  de- 
grees to  the  east.  The  man,  therefore,  who  first  discovered  this 
island  immediately  obtained  the  premium  awarded  to  him  who 
khould  perceive  any  land  where  I  had  not  expected  it.  At  day- 
break we  discovered  it  to  be  a  large  rock,  similar  to  what  Jonas 
island  is  described  to  be,  and  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  us 
to  determine  its  situation  accurately,  since,  in  a  stormy  night, 
or  during  a  fog,  no  where  more  frequent  than  in  the  sea  of 
Ochotsk,  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  navigator.  The  day 
was  thick,  and  I  already  despaired  of  obtaining  an  observation ; 
but  fortunately  the  sun  appeared  about  ten  o'clock,  and  at  noon 
we  caught  sight  of  it  through  the  clouds.  Dr.  Homer  likewise 
got  some  altitudes  after  its  culmination,  from  which  he  likewise 
calculated  the  latitude,  and  found  it  to  agree  within  half  a  minute 
of  that  deduced  from  the  meridian  altitude.  At  noon  the  island 
bore  N.  W.  32%  distant  about  seven  or  eiglit  miles,  and  the 
breakers  on  the  rocks  which  surrounded  it  were  c\eaa\y  to  be  di- 
stinguished. Ifaeld  on  to  the  N.  E.  until  two  o'clock,  when  it  bore 
due  west,  and  quitted  it  after  being  unfortunately  convinced  that 
it- was  no  new  discovery,  but  Billing's  Jonas  island,  although,  as 
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vft:  ascertained  an  error  of  nearly  three  degrees  in  its  longitude, 
we  certainly  deserve  the  title  of  the  second  discoverers  of  this 
rock,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  only  be  of  consequence,  froni 
its  dangerous  situation  in  this  sea.  With  regard  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  longitude  assigned  to  this  island,  I  trust  that 
no  doubts  can  arise ;  as  after  an  absence  of  two  months  from 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul's,  Arnold's  large  time-piece  was  oiily 
thirteen  minutes  on  an  average,  and  Pennington's  twenty-six 
minutes  too  nmch  to  the  west.  The  true  situation  of  this 
island  is  5&  25'  30"  N.,  and  Slff  44'  15"  W.:  in  Admiral  Sa- 
rytscheflTs  chart  it  lies  in  56*  32'  N.  (in  the  journal,  probably 
owing  to  some  error  of  the  press,  56"  55'),  and  146*  12'  east,  or 
213*  48'  west  of  Greenwich.  In  the  latitude,  therefore,  there  is 
a  difference  of  6|',  and  in  the  longitude  of  2*  56'  from  what  rtSi 
suited  from  our  observations.  As  Jonas  island  lies  to'  the  south 
of  Ochotsk  iii  Admiral  Sary tscheff's  chart,  I  expected  likewise 
to  find  an  error  in  the  longitude  of  this  town ;  for  the  island  was 
discovered  on  the  third  day  after  he  quitted  Ochotsk,  and  it 
was  not  possible  that,  in  three  days,  there  could  be  a  mistake  of 
as  many  degrees  in  the  ship's  reckoning :  and  this  error,  upon  a 
nearer  observation,  was  really  found  to  exist ;  Ochotsk  being 
laid  down  in  the  above-mentioned  chart  in  145°  KX  east  of 
Greenwich.  In  the  year  1741,  Mr.  Krasilnikoff,  of  the  academy, 
made  the  longitude  of  Ochotsk  143*  12'  30*;  and  as  his  lon- 
gitude of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  varies  only  a  few  seconds  from 
that  stated  by  Captains  King  and  Wales,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  KrasilnikofTs  longitude  is  the  correct  one,  and  that 
the  difference  of  two  degrees  between  his  determination  and 
Billing's  can  only  be  considered  as  an  error  oii  the  part  of  the 
latter  astronomer.     If,  however,  Billing's  longitude  of  Ochotsk 
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is  more  correct  than  that  adopted  by  the  academy,  and  is  really 
founded  upon  astronomical  observations,  our  island  may,  pen- 
haps,  prove  after  all  to  be  a  new  discovery,    h^^h 
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'  Jonas  island  is  merely  a  bare  rock,  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, the  height  of  which  is  (calculated  at  two  hundred 
toises :  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  to  the  west,  by  single 
detached  rocks,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  with  violence,  and 
which  probably  extend  to  some  distance  under  the  water.  At 
the  time  this  island  lay  to  the  northward  of  us,  at  the  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles  we  had  fifteen  fathoms  water ;  but  when 
we  had  brought  it  to  the  west,  and  were  about  ten  miles  from  it, 
we  could  not  obtain  soundings  with  a  line  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  fathoms :  the  depth  to  the  northward  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  island  must  have  been  still  less,  for  Admiral  Sarytscheff 
mentions  in  his  voyage,  that,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
bearing   S.  by  \V.,  there  was   not   more  than   twenty-seven 

fathoms.  •!♦   ,   >    ->  '    t.|';.v<:S    H-Jj'^Ml:    c  :    fm-rvfvv;', 

The  wind  for  some  days  had  blown  from  the  east,  £.  N.  £. 
and  N.  £.,  during  which  there  had  been  a  constant  fog :  and 
when  this  cleared  away  for  a  few  minutes  it  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  dark  hazy  weather  and  heavy  rain.  These  con- 
stant east  winds  compelled  me  to  take  a  southerly  course,  and 
I  was  therefore  deprived  of  all  hope  of  making  the  west  coast  of 
Kamtschatka  in  the  parallel  of  the  fifly-fourtli  and  fifly-fiflth 
degrees.  On  the  20th  of  August,  about  noon,  the  clouds  broke 
a  little,  and  after  a  lapse  of  several  days  we  at  length  got  an 
observation  in  latitude  53'  20',  and  longitude  211*  20',  nine 
miles  to  the  soutliward,  and  forty  minutes  to  the  east  of  tiie 
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ship'ii  reckoning.  The  wind  now  veered  to  the  north-west,  but 
only  for  a  few  minutes ;  for  it  soon  shifted  again  to  the  south- 
east, and  brought  with  it  the  weather  which  ahnost  always  ac- 
companies it  from  this  quarter ;  a  tiiick  fog  and  heavy  rain  al- 
ternately :  we  had  now  also  this  kind  of  weather  with  the  west 
wind,  but  not  so  regularly.  On  the  22d  and  23d  August  we  were 
becalmed,  and  Dr.  Homer  employed  the  time  ip  making  ex- 
periments upon  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  the  first  in  all 
probability  that  have  ever  been  made  in  this  sea. 


.  At  length  we  obtained  a  gentle  breeze  from  W.  N.  W.,  which 
gradually  freshened ;  we  were,  however,  still  enveloped  in  the 
most  impenetrable  fog.  The  barometer  had  fallen  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  nine  lines,  which  seepied  to  announce  a  storm ;  but 
we  had  made  frequent  experience  that,  in  this  horrible  sea,  the 
barometer  not  only  sinks  considerably,  but  also  without  any  sub- 
sequent stormy  weather :  an  experience  which  was  now  again 
confirmed.  I  intended  passing  through  the  Kuriles,  between 
the  islands  of  Charamukotan  and  Schiaschkotan,  which  would 
give  me,  as  I  hoped,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Tschirinkotan, 
concerning  the  latitude  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  four  rocks  dis- 
covered by  us,  and  named  the  Trap,  there  was  still  an  uncertainty 
of  some  minutes.  For  this  purpose  we  steered  in  that  direction : 
the  sun  did  not  make  his  appearance  even  ^or  a  minute,  we  were 
enveloped  in  a  thick  mist,  and  awaited  with  great  impatience 
until  a  clear  day  should  enable  us  to  ascertain  where  we  were,  as, 
owing  to  the  rapid  currents  which  reign  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Kuriles,  we  could  not  expect  to  find  ourselves  in  the  precise 
spot  where  we  should  be  by  our  reckoning. 
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On  the  26th  August,  aftei  passing  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  greatest  uneasiness,  from  my  uncertainty  how  near  we 
might  be  to  the  islands,  or  in  what  course  to  continue,  the  fog 
at  length  cleared  away  towards  noon.  AVe  were  much  to  the 
northward  of  our  reckoning  by  the  log,  and  instead  of  being  near 
Charamukotan  we  now  saw  the  islands  of  Schirinky,  Monkan- 
ruschy,  and  Alaid.  I  must  frankly  acknowledge,  that  we  were 
all  so  completely  weary  of  cruizing  about  in  the  constant  fog 
that  I  could  not  persuade  myself  t)  run  back  to  the  southward, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  my  original  intention,  of  passing  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  island,  but  availed  myself  of  the  clear  wea- 
ther we  now  had,  and  of  the  fair  wind,  to  pass  this  dangerous 
chain  of  islands  before  we  should  again  be  enveloped  in  mist. 
I  accordingly  steered  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  then 
between  Poromuschir  and  Onnekotan,  or  the  second  and  fifth ; 
a  passage  which,  of  all  those  among  this  chain,  is  by  far  the 
widest  and  safest,  and  therefore  the  only  one  navigated  by  the 
Russian  merchant  ships.  At  noon  we  were  by  observation  in 
latitude  50"  04'  32  ,  and  longitude  204°  57'  21'.  Monkanruschy 
bore  S.  \V.  49° ;  Alaid  N.  E.  25° ;  and  a  point  on  the  south  coast 
of  Poromuschir,  which  we  at  first,  but  incorrectly,  took  for  the 
southernmost  cape  of  this  island,  which  is  in  latitude  50°  03'  50^ 
soutli-east.  The  southernmost  point  of  Poronmschir  we  found, 
by  observation,  to  be  in  50°  00  30'  N.,  and  204°  35'  46"  W.,  and 
I  have  named  it  Wasilietf,  in  honour  of  the  count  of  that  name  : 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  cape  is  very  mountainous,  as  is 
indeed  almost  all  the  northern  part  of  Poromuschir ;  and  after 
gradually  deoeasing  in  height,  it  terminates  near  the  cape  in  a 
long,  flat,  sandy  shore,  which  stretches  very  far  to  the  southward. 
This  extremity,  owing  to  its  being  so  low,  was  not  seen  by 
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Captain  King,  tor,  according  to  him,  the  southern  point  is  in 
49'  58.   At  twenty  minutes  past  one  it  bore  due  east  nine  miles, 
and  three  hours  30'  due  north  at  the  distance  of  three  miles,  so 
that  we  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  longi- 
tude. The  south-west  side  of  Poromuschir  is  not  so  mountainous 
as  the  south,  and  its  appearance  is  diversified  by  alternate  hills 
and  valleys.    The  shore  was  of  craggy  rocks,  on  which  the  snow 
lay  in  many  places ;  but  this,  probably,  had  only  recently  fallen. 
The  south-west  side  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  two 
peaks,  the  southernmost  of  which  is  of  tolerable  height ;  but  the 
other,  which  lies  on  the  south-west  point,  where  the  land  of  it- 
self is  very  high,  is  exceedingly  lofty.     I  have  named  it  peak 
Fuss,  a  name  which  obtains  an  honourable  consideration  in  the 
scientific  annals  of  Russia:  it  lies  in  50°  15'  10"  N.  and  204* 
49  30'  W.     From  the  south-west  point,  looking  westward  as  far 
as  its  northern  point,  we  saw  nothing ;  but  we  had  a  more  par- 
ticular view  of  the  south-east  side  as  we  sailed  along  within  a 
short  distance  of  it.     After  weathering  cape  Wasilieff,  I  altered 
my  course  parallel  with  the  coast ;  and  we  fell  in  with  some 
pretty  violent  sqimlls,  that  made  me  aware  of  the  bad  condition 
of  my  rigging,  which  had  suffered  more  during  our  navigation  of 
the  sea  of  Ochotsk  than  in  thrice  the  same  space  of  time  in  a 
more  favourable  climate.     From  cape  Wasilieff  the  direction  of 
the  coast  is  nearly  N.  E.  by  N.  as  far  as  a  point  of  land  nine- 
teen miles  from  it :  it  is  of  tolerable  height,  although  at  the  ex- 
tremity it  terminates  in  a  flat  neck  of  land.    The  coast  is  at  first 
flat,  as  at  the  south  point,  and  then  gradually  increases  in  height, 
and  forms  a  chain  of  tolerably  lofty  mountains,  which  arc,  in 
many  parts,  covered  with  snow,  that  probably  never  disappears 
throughout  the  year,  July  and  August  being  the  only  summer 
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months  in  this  raw  climate.  Although  the  general  appearance 
of  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  yet  it  is 
diversified  with  valleys,  which  appeared  to  me  very  fit  for  cul- 
tivation, notwithstanding  there  was  nowhere  the  least  appear- 
ance of  any,  nor  indeed  of  this  part  of  the  island  being  in- 
habited. 


The  south-east  point  of  the  island,  and  another  situated  in  50* 
19'  10"  N.,  and  204°  14'  W.,  form  a  considerable  bay,  apparently 
more  than  five  miles  in  depth,  and  between  the  crags  on  the 
shore  there  was  a  large  inlet,  where  there  is  probably  a  good 
harbour.  The  direction  of  the  coast  from  the  north  point  of 
this  bay  is  N.  £.  48°,  as  far  as  the  east  point  of  the  island.  It 
lies  in  latitude  50°  28'  00',  and  longitude  203°  51'  00",  and  is  re- 
markable from  having  a  high  mountain  near  it.  Another,  if  any 
thing  rather  higher,  lies  in  the  same  direction,  only  somewhat  to 
the  northward  of  the  first:  the  whole  of  this  coast  is  mountain- 
ous, and  the  shores  steep  and  rocky ;  the  direction  from  the  east 
to  the  north  point  of  the  island  is  N.  N.  E. ;  but  this  we  could 
not  clearly  distinguish,  as  the  island  of  Sumschu  intervenes,  be- 
tween which  and  the  north-east  side  of  Poromuschir  there  is  a 
channel,  at  the  most  a  mile  and  a  half  wide.  The  next  day, 
however,  we  saw  the  north  point  of  Poromuschir  over  the  flat 
island  of  Sumschu :  at  eight  in  the  evening  we  were  not  above 
five  miles  from  land,  and  our  soundings  at  this  distance  were 
thirty-five  fathoms  over  a  rocky  bottom.  Monkanruschy  at  that 
time  bore  S.  W.  76°,  and  the  east  point  of  Poromuschir  N.  E. 
30°.  After  a  calm  of  some  hours  duration,  during  which  we 
were  rapidly  driven  towards  the  land,  a  fresh  north-west  breeze 
arose,  with  which  I  stood  off  the  coast  during  the  night.     At 
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four  in  the  morning  I  again  steered  to  the  northward :  at  day- 
break on  the  27th  August  we  saw  to  the  northward  the  high 
peak  on  the  southern  point  of  Kamtschatka,  which  I  have  named 
Koscheleff,  and  at  eight  o'clock  over  the  island  of  Sumschu, 
Alaid,  and  the  north  point  of  Poromuscliir,  in  a  line  bore  N.  W. 
66°.     Peak  KoscheleflF at  the  time  bearing  N.  E.  2'  30'.    .;  • 

Sumschu  is  altogether  level :  its  southern  point  terminates  in 
a  flat  neck  of  land,  and  so  does  the  north  end,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  inconsiderable  hills,  the  only  ones  on  the  whole  island. 
A  little  before  noon  we  saw  cape  Lopatka;  like  Sumschu,  to 
which  island  it  was  probably  once  connected,  it  is  very  flat,  and 
the  channel  between  them  is  said  to  be  full  of  shoals,  notwith- 
standing which  it  has  been  navigated  by  small  vessels,  owing  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  coast;  a  great  object  with  the  early  fre- 
quenters of  this  sea.  The  frequent  shipwrecks  produced,  how- 
ever, an  order,  as  I  learned  at  Kamtschatka,  prohibiting  ships 
from  sailing  through  this  channel. 


At  noon  the  east  point  of  Poromuschir  bore  N.  W.  80°;  Alaid 
N.  W.  78°;  the  south  end  of  Sumschu  N.  W.  89";  its  north- 
west point  N.  W.  62°,  and  in  this  situation  we  observed  in  lati- 
tude 50°  38',  and  longitude  203°  00'  42 '.  Our  distance  from  the 
nearest  land,  namely  Sumschu,  was  twenty-two  miles:  the  east- 
ward variation  of  the  needle,  by  our  observations  to-day,  was  5* 
06'  30 " ;  the  mean  between  this  and  the  observation  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  5°  29'  45". 

On  our  voyage  from  Kamtschatka  to  Sachalin  we  ascertained 
cape  Lopatka  to  be  in  latitude  51'  03' ;  but  we  could  not  see 
its  extremity  very  distinctly,  and  therefore  concluded  there  must 
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have  been  some  error  in  this  observation,  Captain  King  laying 
it  down  in  51°  OC,  and  Admiral  Sarytcheff  in  50*  56.     I  ac- 
cordingly resolved  to  stand  in  as  near  as  possible  to  it,  the 
wind,  ^v4iich  blew  fresh  from  the  westward,  enabling  us  to  steer 
north,  the  course  we  wanted  to  lay  for  this  purpose.  But  shortly 
after  noon  the  sky  liecame  clouded,  and  the  land  was  enveloped 
in  a  thick  mist.     At  three  in  the  aflernoon  I  reckoned  that  we 
were  in  51°  00',  and  as  I  found  my  hopes  of  distinctly  seeing 
cape  Lopatka  entirely  frustrated,  I  now  steered  N.  N.  E.,  and 
at  four  o'clock,  being  too  near  the  land  which  runs  in  a  north- 
east direction,  I  steered  N.  E.:  peak  KoschelefF  then  bore  N.  W. 
35*.    The  wind  throughout  the  night  blew  very  fresh  from  the 
westward,  with  a  perfectly  clear,  serene  sky:  such  delightful 
weather   we  had  not  experienced  since  our  departure  from 
Kamtschatka.     At  day-break  on  the  28th  August  we  saw  cape 
Poworotnoy  liearing  N.  W.  7°»  at  a  distance  of  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-four  miles:  the  volcano  bore  N.  E.  l°30',  Shipunskoy 
Noss  N.  E.  50°;  at  eleven  o'clock  it  fell  calm,  and  continued  so 
until  eight  in  the  evening,  to  our  great  annoyance,  as  we  expected 
several  letters  and  packets  to  be  waiting  for  us  at  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.     We  not  only  looked  forward  to  the  letters  by  the 
ordinary  post,  but  likewise  answers  to  those  which  we  had  sent 
the  preceding  year,  previous  to  our  de|>arture  for  Japan,  and 
which  I  expected  to  be  brought  by  the  courier  who  was  to 
be  dispatched   a  few  months  earlier  than  the  present  time. 
For  some  days  past  the  subject  of  our  conversation  had  been 
the  interesting  news  we  should  receive  there,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  political  events  in  Europe,  which,  during  the  two 
last  years,  we  calculated  upon  finding  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing; every  delay,  therefore,  particularly  when  we  were  so  near  the 
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place,  was  extremely  unpleasant  to  us.  It  was  not  until  the 
29th  August,  at  eight  in  the  evening,  that  we  ran  into  Awatscha 
bay,  and  the  next  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  we  anchored  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  eight  weeks  precisely  since 
we  sailed  from  Kamtschatka.  During  this  time  seldom  a  day 
passed  in  which  we  had  not  been  wet  through,  either  by  the  rain 
or  mist ;  and  yet  in  all  the  voyage  we  had  not  a  single  invalid, 
notwithstanding  our  total  want  of  fresh  provisions,  and  that  our 
antiscorbutic  remedies  were  entirely  exhausted. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

■  ■  •  '  ■ 

LAST    STAV    or    THE    NADESIIDA    IN    TIIK     HARBOUR    OF    ST. 

PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL. 


IVie  Nadeshda  causes  considerable  Alarm  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paid — An  rial  of  a 
Transport  from  Ochotsk —  The  Proviswns  brought  by  it  arc  for  the  most  Part 
useless — Usual  Method  of  salting  Meat  at  Ochotsk,  and  of  convening  Biscuit — 
Arrival  of  a  Vessel  belonging  to  the  American  Company/  from  Unalashka — IVe 
hear  of  the  Neva — Lieutenant  Kosvheleff  arrives  from  Nischney-Kamtschatka 
■with  full  Powers  from  the  Governor  to  provide  the  Nadeshda  with  every  Thing  wanted 
— The  Officers  of  the  Nadeshda  erect  a  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Captain 
Clarke,  and  the  Astronomer  Deliile  de  la  Croyere — The  shipwrecked  Japanese 
escape  from  Kamtschatka — Iwaschkin — The  History  of  his  Exile — The  Wcrescht- 
schagins — The  Nadeshda  in  leaving  Awatscha  Bai/  runs  on  a  Sand-bank,  which 
occasions  a  Delay  of  three  Days — She  quits  Kamtschatka — Astronomical  and 
nautical  Observations  in  t/ie  Harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

\JUR  arrival  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  occasioned  no  little 
alarm :  the  period  ot"  our  intended  absence,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  we  were  to  be  looked  for  agjiin  at  this  place,  Avas  fixed  at 
two  months ;  the  officers,  however,  and  nwst  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  thought  it  very  improbable  that  we  should  be 
punctual  to  our  time ;  nobody  on  the  appearance  of  the  Na- 
deshda Avould  believe  it  was  her,  and  no  otlier  ship  of  the  size 
being  expected,  they  innncdiately  concluded  it  must  l)e  an 
enemy,  and  some  families  already  began  to  fly  with  their  goods 
and  cflects  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.     Their  fears  were  so 
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great  that  they  allowed  themselves  no  time  to  reflect:  it  seem- 
ed more  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
that  some  hostile  power  should  have  thought  fit  to  send  a 
vessel  half  round  the  globe  in  order  to  conquer  a  spot,  the  whole 
wealth  of  which  consisted  in  a  few  dried  fish,  and  where  licr 
crew  would  scarcely  have  found  provisions  for  ia  couple  of 
months,  than  that  this  ship  could  be  the  Nadeshda,  whose  arrival 
they  ought  to  have  expected.  By  the  latest  intelligence,  not 
iabove  half  a  year  old,  Russia  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  peace 
with  every  power ;  and  yet  they  could  not  be  pacified  until  the 
soldier,  who  was  posted  on  the  hill  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  went  into  the  town,  and  assured  the  people  that  the 
ship  could  be  no  other  than  the  Nadeshda,  as  he  was  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  her  form,  but  was  convinced  of  its  being 
this  ship,  which  was  very  remarkable  from  her  top-gallant-masts 
being  extremely  short  in  proportion.  Having  been  an  old  com- 
panion of  Billings,  he  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  great  know- 
ledge in  these  matters,  and  they  very  gladly  believed  his  report. 

Tiierc  was  not  a  single  sliipin  the  Imrbouj;:  neither  the  packet- 
boat  froui  Ochotsk  nor  the  transport  which  was  to  bring  me 
provisions  were  yet  arrived,  although  they  had  been  hourly  ex- 
pected during  the  last  six  weeks ;  we  were  therefore  disappointed 
in  our  hopes  of  finding  letters,  ami  particularly  uneasy  at  tlie 
non-arrival  of  the  packet.  As  the  passage  across  the  sea  of 
Ochotsk,  and  especially  the  navigation  through  the  Kuriles,  i* 
very  dangerous,  and  the  voyage  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  i& 
seklom  executed  in  less  than  four  weeks,  the  packet-boat  had 
been  directed  to  run  into  the  Worofskaja,  a  river  on  the  westera 
coast  of  Kamtschatka  in  latitude  oO*  15'.    This  river  is  vveli 
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suited  for  small  vessels  to  put  into,  as  there  is  a  depth  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  water,  and  it  is  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
wersts  from  Werchnoy-Kamtschatka,  the  future  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  passage  from  Ocliotsk  is  so  short,  that  with  any 
thing  of  a  fair  wind  it  may  be  run  in  four  days ;  and  we  were 
almost  convinced  that  the  packet  had  been  lost,  with  the  letters 
upon  which  we  had  calculated  so  much — an  imaginary  loss  that 
proved  the  source  of  great  trouble  to  us  all.  But  our  grief  was  of 
short  duration ;  for  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  September  word 
was  brought  me  that  a  two-masted  ship  had  come  to  an  anchor 
in  the  bay,  and  I  immediately  sent  an  officer,  who  in  a  couple 
of  hours  returned  with  Lieutenant  Steinheil,  the  commander  of 
the  imperial  transport  Ochotsk.  From  him  we  received  the  so 
anxiously  expected  letters,  which  came  down  to  the  date  of  the 
Jst  March  of  the  current  year.  A  messenger  whom  Count 
UomanzofT  had  afterwards  sent  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  wlio 
had  performed  the  journey  to  Ochotsk  in  sixty-two  days,  brought 
me  letters  down  to  the  .Slst  April,  the  contents  of  which  were 
the  source  of  great  consolation  and  pleasure  to  me.  They  con- 
tained the  answer  to  what  I  had  sent  the  preceding  year,  pre- 
vious to  our  departure  for  Japan,  and  I  found  in  them  the  most 
ample  recompence  for  all  the  disagreeable  circumstances  that 
had  befallen  me  in  so  many  shapes  during  our  voyage.  Besides 
very  flattering  letters  from  the  ministers  of  marine  and  commerce, 
there  were  two  letters  addressed  to  me  by  his  imperial  majesty 
himself,  in  one  of  which  the  emperor  was  pleased,  in  the  most 
gracious  terms,  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  me ;  in  the  other 
the  same  flattering  expressions  Mere  accompanied  by  a  reward 
which  very  much  exceeded  my  expectations.  This  testimony 
of  the  satisfaction  of  my  too  gracious  monarch,  with  the  sue- 
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cessful  issue  of  the  first  part  of  my  voyage,  affected  me  deeply ; 
and  the  conviction  that  the  second,  the  most  important  and 
useful,  though  at  the  same  time  fatiguing  and  dangerous  part  of 
the  expedition,  had  been  terminated  in  a  manner  that  could  not 
fail  of  giving  him  satisfaction,  made  me  perfectly  happy.    With 
regard  to  the  latter  part  I  felt  no  kind  of  uneasiness:  for  should 
any  misfortune  befall  us  on  our  return  to  Russia,  it  would 
be  in  seas  which  are  every  year  navigated  by  ships  of  all 
nations,  and  we  had  already  secured  the  honour  due  to  our 
undertaking.    In  order,  however,  to  secure  the  fruits  of  our 
voyage  against  any  accident  on  our  return,  I  determined  upon 
sending  a  short  account  of  our  discoveries,  with  all  the  charts 
we  had  prepared,  by  an  estafette  over  land  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  Mr.  Tilesius  prepared  a  considerable  number  of  drawings  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  to  be  sent  by  the  same  opportunity  to 
the  academy.   But  these  valuable  articles  very  nearly  shared  the 
fate  against  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  secure  them.    Lieutenant 
Steinheil  appeared  to  me  a  clever  officer,  and  the  vessel  he  com- 
manded being  very  well  constructed,  I  sent  them  by  him  to 
Ochotsk :  he  quitted  Awatscha  bay  on  the  20th  September,  but 
couid  not  reach  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  was  forced  to 
return  to  Kamtschatka,  where  his  ship  got  upon  a  bank  near 
Bolschcretzk,  but  was  fortunately  saved.    The  only  unpleasant 
circumstance  attending  this  accident  was,  that  our  dispatches, 
instead  of  reaching  St.  Petersburg  in  the  beginning  of  December, 
arrived  six  months  later,  as  they  could  now  only  be  forwarded 
from  Kamtschatka  by  the  winter  post,  and  were  therefore  obUged 
to  be  sent  round  the  long  way  by  Ishiga. 


All  our  rigging  had  suflfeied  so  much  during  our  navigation  on 
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the  i'o^y  coast  of  Snclinlin,  that  il  n>(|nii-(Ml  a  thoi-ou|u;li  ropiiii'. 

The  ship  was    tiirreloiT   iiniiu'diatelv  unng({(Ml,  all   hands  set 

to  work,  and   tho   various   lasks   pt^rtbrnicd  with   the  greatest 

ateal  and  alaeritv.     'I'la*  moment  was  now  eonie  when  we  were 

tt»  eommcnee  «un*  vovasje  baek  to  Uussia;  every  instant  of  time 

gained  prt)mised  a  moiv  speedy  arrivid  ni  our  eonntry;  and  no 

^ivater  stimulus  than  this  eould  he  reipiired.     I  had  the  ship 

entirely  unh)aded,  eviMi  to  tlM*  hallast,  as  weU  in  ordrr  to  repair 

Ihe  water-easks,  as  to  take  in  id>out  six  thousand  pud  more  oi' 

hallast,  in  lieu  oi'  the  iron  whieh  we  now  intended  to  leave  here-. 

For  the  |)urpose  of  avoiding*  a  disaijiveahle  and  lalxaious  work, 

I  lu'spokir  seventy  tiithoms  of  wood  here  upon  our  return  front 

Japan:  for  it  was  neeessary  to  provide tmrselves  in  Kanits<'luitk;( 

with  this  artitle   for  the  whole  voyau;e,  whieh  is  expensive  in 

China,  and  still  more  so  in  St.  lleleiui,  and   at   the  C'ape  of 

(iood  Hope;  anil  we  eould  n»)w   receive   the  wooti   on  hoard 

|wrfectly  dry.     As  the  e<mveyaiK*e  over  huul  of  any  article  to 

Kamtsehatka  is  extivmely  ditlieuit  aiu\  ex|HMisive,  I  determinec^ 

to  ket^p  merely  just  sutHeient  to  last  out  our  voyage  to  Cronstadt : 

every  thing  else  I  h't't  here,  imd  amonu;  other  things  a  ship*:< 

nnchort  w  ith  au  entire  new  cahkv 


i  took  only  a  very  smaU  part  of  the  provisions  l)roucht  for  us 
from  Oehotsk,  fnuling  them  all  so  had  that  1  woidd  uiadly 
have  dispensed  with  them  altogether;  hut  as  it  was  uiu'crtain 
whetlier  we  should  he  able  to  procure  a  suthcrent  supply  for  the 
whole  voyage  at  Canton,  1  provided  myself  with  a  sulHcicnt 
stock  of  salt-meat  for  three  months,  and  of  hiseuil  for  four,  l)e>^ 
sides  a  lew  puds  of  butter.  I  letl  behind  me  two-thirds  of  the 
pn>visions  destined  for  me,  well  foreseeing  that  even  the  sn);dl 
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qiiDiitity  I  l(N)k  would  Mpoil  iN^torc  it  could  he  t'ouHUUied.  Tlic 
Hidt-uinit  wiiH  proMTvrd  with  <litli('ulty  tor  nix  wcckit,  and  wliut 
rcuiuiurd  ou  our  arrival  at  Cautou  wr  vfv.rc  t'orciul  lo  heave. 
ovrrlMinrd.  Not  only  were  the  caskM,  in  which  the  meat  was  to 
Im>  kept,  had,  hut  t<io  little  care  had  \wei\  taken  in  Halting  it ;  and, 
I  wan  intornied  that  at  Oehothk,  in  order  to  Have  Halt  in  prcnerving, 
tlH'ir  meat,  tlu^y  make  UHe  of  Hca-water,  which  it'  true,  although 
I  rather  douht  it,  perfectly  explaiuN  the  reason  of  itH  Inking  80 
Hoon  spoiled.  TIh;  biscuit  also  soon  became  mouldy,  and  on 
our  n^turn  from  China  it  was  rejected  even  by  a  species  of  uni-, 
uud  which  is  otluM'wise  accustomed  to  eat  any  thing.  I  carried, 
several  casks  of  it  to  Cronstadt,  as  a  specimen  of  the  biscuit 
baked  in  Ocliotsk,  after  l)cing  a  little  time  in  use.  The  nuinncr, 
of  conveying  it  to  Ochotsk  will  perhaps  account  for  its  bccomiug 
so  soon  useless,  l)eing  cranuned  into  huithcru  bags,  an  o()eratioii 
by  which  it  is  entirely  crumbled  to  dust.  'J'lie  biscuits  that 
touch  the  Ixig  soon  decay,  the  leather,  in  order  to  render  thorn 
the  more  capacious,  and  for  the  easier  sewing  them  together, 
being  moistened,  by  which  i\\v.y  Ix^come  perf(;ctly  unwholesome. 
This  is  likewise  tin;  case  with  the  grits,  which  are  conveyed  in 
the  same  manner;  for  as  thi!  dampness  of  the  bug  easily  per- 
vjides  its  contents,  they  Ix'come  nnisty  and  useless*,  and  the  few, 
hugs  of  this  article  which  1  took  with  me,  in  order  to  give  niy 
crew  a  little  change,  as  they  were  almost  tired  of  the  Japanese 
rice,  were  completely  spoiled  when  wc  cnme  to  use  them.  1 
cannot  at  all  comprehend  why  the  biscuits  and  grits  are  packed 
in  theses  IcatluT  bags  in  0(>hot8k;  a  practice  that  could  only  then, 
be  excusable  if  their  <:onvcyance  became  less  expensive  by  it, 
which  is  not  the  case,  the  cost  of  such  a  bag  being  three  roubles 
iiiul  a  half  in  Ochotsk;  nor  can  it  be  used  more  than  once,  as  it 
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is  of  no  farther  service  the  moment  it  is  cut  open,  unless  the 
seam  is  very  carefully  divided,  and  even  then  suffers  mate- 
rially. The  crown,  at  least,  never  uses  these  bags  a  second 
time,  and  no  care  is  expected  to  be  taken  of  them,  the  merchant 
being  always  paid  their  full  value.  On  the  other  hand,  a  new 
cask  made  of  deal  costs  only  five  roubles,  and  these,  if  they  were 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  biscuits,  for  which  purpose  they  need 
Aot  be  so  strong  as  a  meat  cask,  would  last  several  yeara  without 
injury.  It  takes  three  bags  to  fill  one  cask ;  so  that  if  the  cask 
were  even  employed  but  once  for  this  purpose  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  three  roubles  and  a  half  in  every  ton,  without  calculat- 
ing that  of  one  half  the  biscuit,  which  is  now  lost  by  the  present 
mode  of  packing  it.  Leather  bags  may  be  very  proper  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  provisions  to  Ochotsk,  there  being  no 
carriage  road  from  Irkutsk  to  Ochotsk,  so  that  goods  can  only  be 
conveyed  on  the  backs  of  horses,  or  of  reindeers ;  but  it  is  very 
strange  that  this  method  should  be  extended  to  the  conveyance 
by  sea  from  Ochotsk  to  Kamtschatka.  The  butter  was  so  bad, 
that  although  I  had  it  thoroughly  washed,  salted,  and  packed 
in  small  barrels,  we  could  not  eat  it,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
use  it  on  board  the  ship  instead  of  grease :  but  when  the  mode 
of  preparing  and  conveying  it  is  known,  no  wonder  can  be 
felt  at  its  being  perfectly  unserviceable,  for  it  was  brought  from 
Irkutsk  in  baskets  quite  fresh  and  unsalted,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  fail  of  becoming  rancid  and  sour ;  and  it  would  have 
been  better,  and  more  economical,  if  merely  a  quarter  of  the 
quantity  demanded  had  been  sent  us,  properly  prepared,  in  such 
«mall  jars  as  in  this  country  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
provisions.  This  short  account  of  our  provisions  is  sufficient 
to  shew  with  how  little  care  and  jwecaution  even  more  im- 
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jK)rtant  and  ''xtcnsive  rommissiuns  are  executed  in  thin  country. 
A  sum  of  fifteuu  thousand  roubles  was  thus  expended,  without 
the  least  advantage  iM'ing  derived  from  it» 

On  the  21st  of  September  the  Constantine,  a  small  vessel  bo> 
longing  to  the  American  company»  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul :  she  was  commanded  by  M.  Potopof,  a 
master  in  the  royal  navy,  was  on  her  voyage  from  Unalaschka 
to  Ochotsk,  and  had  put  in  here  for  a  supply  of  water.  After  a 
week's  stay  she  sailed  again  out  of  the  bay ;  but,  as  we  have 
since  learned,  Avas  compelled  by  violent  gales  to  put  back  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  winter  there ;  and  it  was  owing  to  her 
short  supply  of  water  that  the  vessel  did  not  reach  the  place  of 
her  destination  until  nine  months  afterwards. 

From  M.  Potopof  we  learned  that  the  Neva  had  had  a  bloody 
action  with  the  natives  of  Sitka,  in  which  some  of  her  people  had 
l>ecn  killed,  and  several  wounded ;  and  we  could  not  but  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate,  that  instead  of  carrying  on  warlike  ex- 
peditions against  savages,  we  had  undertaken  a  less  dangerous, 
l)ut  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  much  more  profitable 
one. 


On  our  arrival  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  1  immediately  sent 
an  estafette  to  Nischney  Kamtschatka  to  apprize  the  governor 
oi'  it.  I  had  not  indeed  any  hopes  of  seeing  him  again,  his 
occupations  scarcely  admitting  of  his  undertaking  so  long  and 
dangerous  a  voyage  a  second  time  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year ;  nor  could  I  have  wished  such  a  thing,  as  I  learnt  that,  on 
his  return,  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life  on  the  river  Kamtschatka* 
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having  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  I,  however,  expected 
his  brother,  who  had  accompanied  us  on  our  voyage  to  Japan : 
and  after  a  lapse  of  a  month  he  arrived  to  our  no  small  joy,  ac- 
companied by  Major  Fredirici,  who,  during  our  last  expedition, 
had  made  the  journey  to  Nisclmey  with  the  governor.  Lieu- 
tenant KoschelefF  had  full  power  from  his  brother  to  assist  us 
with  every  thing  we  might  stand  in  need  of ;  but  the  most  ex- 
tended authority  would  not  have  been  of  the  least  advantage, 
unless  accompanied  by  the  warmest  and  most  anxious  wish 
of  being  serviceable  to  us.  Every  possible  step  was  taken  to 
procure  for  us  such  articles  as  Kamtschatka  produces.  Six  large 
oxen  had  been  previously  forwarded  from  Werchnoy,  that  they 
might  arrive  in  time  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  the  journey 
in  the  rich  meadows  that  surround  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  a 
quantity  of  fish  was  dried  and  salted,  and  several  tons  of  wild 
garlic  procured,  and  biscuits  were  baked,  which  proved  of  in- 
finite service  to  us,  as  those  sent  from  Ochotsk  could  only  be 
used  in  cases  of  the  utmost  necessity.  We  were  provided  with 
a  great  abundance  of  potatoes,  and  with  some  other  kinds  of 
vegetables,  tlumgh  not  in  equal  proportion, as  they  required  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance  of  three  hundred  wersts.  In  a  word,  we 
had  only  to  express  our  wishes,  and  the  utmost  exertions  were 
immediately  made  to  comply  with  them.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  zealous  endeavours  of  this  amiable  young  man,  in  whose 
praise  I  have  already  spoken,  but  can  never  say  enough,  to 
provide  every  thing  for  our  ship. 


As  it  was  evident,  upon  our  arrival,  that  the  many  things 
necessary  to  be  tlone  on  board  would  occupy  a  space  of  not  less 
than  four  or  five  weeks,  the  officers  of  the  ship  had  formed  a 
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plan  of  renewing  the  monument  which  had  been  erected  to 
Captain  Chirke.  From  Cook's  and  La  Perouse's  voyage  it  is 
well  known  that  Clarke  was  buried  in  the  town  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  under  a  large  tree,  to  which  a  board  with  an  inscription 
was  affixed,  mentioning  his  death,  his  age  and  rank,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  We  found  the 
escutcheon  painted  by  Webber,  the  draughtsman  of  the  Reso- 
lution, and  suspended  by  Captain  King  in  the  church  at  Pa- 
ratunka,  in  the  portico  of  Major  Krupskoy's  house,  nor  did  any 
one  appear  to  know  what  connection  it  had  with  this  painted 
lx)ard ;  and  as  there  has  been  no  church  for  niauy  years  either  in 
Paratunka  or  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul*,  it  was  very  fortunate  that 
the  escutcheon  was  not  entirely  lost.  La  Perouse  finding  the 
l)oard  on  the  tree  rotting  very  fast  had  the  inscription  copied  on 
a  plate  of  copper,  adding,  that  it  had  been  restored  by  him ;  and 
as  this  inscription  is  not  given  in  Cook's  voyage,  and  every 
thing  relative  to  him  and  his  companions  must  be  interesting 
to  all,  I  cannot  avoid  transcribing  it  here  from  La  Perouse's 
ropy. 

AT  THE  ROOT  OF  THIS  TREE  LIES  THE  BODY  OF 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  CLARKE, 

WHO  SUCCEEDED  TO  THE  COMMAND  OF  HIS  BRITANNIC 

MAJESTY'S  SHIPS,  THE  RESOLUTION  AND 

DISCOVERY,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CAPTAIN  JAMES  COOK,  WHO 

WAS  UNFORTUNATELY  KILLED  BY  THE  NATIVES 

AT  AN  ISLAND  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEA, 

ON  THE  14TH  OF  FEBRUARY  IN  THE  YEAR  1779. 

AND  DIED  AT  SEA  OF  A  LINGERING  CONSUMPTION  THE 

22NU  AUGUST  IN  THE  SAME  YEAR,  AGED  38. 


A  churcli  is  now  building,  but  does  not  proceed  very  rapidly. 
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Copi6  sur  rinscription  Angloise  par  ordre  de  M'  le  C"  de  la 
Perouse,  Chef  d'Escadre,  en  1787. 

This  plate  La  Perouse  caused  to  be  nailed  on  the  wooden 
monument.     We  found  it  there,  although  it  had  more  than  once 
been  removed  :    the  monument  itself,  however,  appeared  to 
promise  but  short  duration,  for  the  tree,  which  was  more  than  half 
decayed,  could  not  stand  above  a  few  years  longer,  and  it  was 
become  necessary  to  raise  a  more  durable  one  to  Cook's  com- 
panion.    We  also  found  the  cofHn  containing  the  remains  of  de 
Lisle  de  la  Croy^re  as  we  were  digging  up  the  ground  a  few 
paces  from  Clarke's  tomb,  after  having  long  sought  tor  it  in  vain  *. 
The  memento  of  these  two  persons,  equally  skilled  in  the  science 
of  navigation,  and  who  had  both  lost  their  lives  in  one  of  the 
most  inhospitable  quarters  of  the  globe,  could  now  be  united  in 
one  monument ;  and  for  this   purpose  a  durable  pedestal  of 
wood  was  erected  as  near  as  possible  to  the  old  tree,  in  order 
still  to  preserve  the  locality ;  and  over  this  a  pyramid,  on  one 
side  of  which  the  plate  which  La  Perouse  had  engraved  was 
fastened  :  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  copy  of  Captain  Clarke's 
escutcheon,  made  for  the  occasion  by  M.  Tilesius-f*.     On  the 
other  two  sides  were  the  following  inscriptions  in  Russian : — 


♦  From  La  Peioiise's  voyage  we  Icarii  tliat  lie  liud  likewise  erected  a  monument 
to  fie  Lisle  de  la  Croyire ;  and  upon  a  copper-plate  had  engraved  an  inscription 
containing  a  few  of  the  particidars  of  his  life.  Of  this  there  was  not  the  least  veS' 
lige  remaining,  though  no  longer  space  tiian  eighteen  years  had  since  elapsed. 

f  The  original,  painted  by  Webber,  was  given  up  to  the  commander  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  in  order,  as  at  first  intended,  that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  new 
church  that  was  building. 
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"  In  the  first  voyage  round  the  world,  undertaken  by  the 
Russians  under  the  command  of  Captain  Krusenstem,  the  of- 
ficers of  the  ship  Nadeshda  erected  this  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  Enghsh  Captain  Clarke  on  the  15th  September, 
1805."  ,, 


And  on  the  side  facing  the  south,  "  Here  rest  the  ashes 
of  de  Lisle  de  la  Croy^re,  the  astronomer  attached  to  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Commodore  Behring  in  the  year 
1741." 

This  monument  Avas  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant Ratmanoif,  and  his  anxiety  to  complete  it  previous  to 
our  departure  made  him  overcome  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
such  an  undertaking  in  Kamtschatka.  It  would  have  been  an 
injustice  in  me  not  to  have  supported  and  contributed  by  all  the 
means  in  my  power  to  its  conipletion  ;  and  as  I  gave  them  not 
only  workmen,  but  also  such  materials  as  we  had  on  board  the 
ship,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  entirely  completed  pre- 
vious to  our  departure.  A  deep  ditch  surrounded  the  whole, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  it  against  any  accidental  injury,  it  was 
inclosed  in  a  high  pahng,  the  door  of  which  was  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly locked,  and  the  key  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernor of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Japanese,  who,  in  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been 
wrecked  on  one  of  the  Kurilc  islands,  and  who  were  conducted 
by  a  priest  named  Werechtschagin,  who  is  since  dead,  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  were  no  longer  here.  They  all  went  away 
privately  in  their  own  boat  which  they  had  saved  from  the  wreck. 
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and  although  an  armed  Baidar  was  immediately  sent  afler  them, 
it  could  not  overtake  them.  This  daring  enter  prize,  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  hoped  proved  successful  to  them,  is  not  only  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  extraordinary  courage  requisite  to 
such  an  undertaking  in  a  leaky,  open  boat,  without  any  supply 
of  water  or  other  provisions  than  a  little  rice ;  but  for  the 
extreme  cunning  employed  to  remove  every  suspicion  of 
their  intended  escape,  and  thereby  prevent  any  particular  at- 
tention being  paid  to  them.  They  had  frequently  requested 
M.  Von  ResanofFto  allow  them  to  return  to  their  country  in  their 
own  boat,  which  they  proposed  to  repair  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  had  always  rejected  their  request,  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  accede  to  it  without  the  emperor's  permission. 
During  their  stay  in  Kamtschatka  they  gave  so  many  proofs  of 
their  skill,  activity,  and  industry,  that  M.  Von  ResanofF  intended 
at  first  to  have  sent  them  to  Kodiack,  where  they  might  have 
been  very  useful ;  but  it  was  afterwards  determined  to  establish 
them  in  Wcrchnoy  Kamtschatsk,  a  resolution  which  was  notified 
to  them,  Avhen  they  appeared  not  only  perfectly  resigned  to 
their  fate,  but  even  pleased  with  the  prospect  that  was  held  out 
to  them.  They  each  received  the  quantity  of  clothes  sufllicient 
to  last  them  their  journey,  and  a  portion  of  rice;  and  the 
governor  provided  tliem  with  tea,  and  gave  them  some  money. 
The  day  of  their  departure  was  fixed,  and  some  of  them  re- 
quested permission  to  be  ba^*tizcd,  saying,  that  since  it  was  their 
lot  to  live  in  Russia  without  any  chance  of  ever  returning  to 
their  own  country,  it  was  nmch  better  for  them  to  embrace  the 
Cliristian  religion.  This  permission  wasjoyfull}'  granted,  and 
a  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  of  their  baptism  :  so  that  no 
one  could  possibly  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  their  intended 
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evasion,  or  if  even  they  had  given  rise  to  such  a  suspicion,  the 
undertaking  would  have  been  deemed  perfectly  impracticable. 
They  ventured  it  however :  the  evening  before  their  departure 
they  were  out  fishing,  and  returned  at  sun*set  as  usual;  they 
hauled  their  boat  aground  and  retired  to  rest,  but  the  next 
morning  they  were  missed,  and  it  appeared  to  every  one  perfectly 
inconceivable  that  seven  persons  should  venture  to  sea  without 
any  supply  of  water ;  and  probably  they  did  not  know  that  in 
almost  all  the  Kurile  islands,  except  in  Poromuschir  and  Onne- 
kotan,  there  is  none  to  be  met  with :  nor  had  they  taken  any 
small  cask  or  other  kind  of  vessel  with  them  capable  of  con- 
taining sufficient  water  even  for  a  few  days.  Let  us,  however, 
hope  that  they  reached  their  country  in  safety,  for  their  cou- 
rage in  venturing  upon  such  an  expedition  certainly  merits  the 
most  successful  issue  *. 

Iwashkin  is  a  name  too  well  known  from  Cook's  and  La 
Perouse's  voyage  to  let  me  fear  being  irksome  to  the  reader  by 
devoting  a  few  words  to  this  unfortunate  man,  who  has  reach- 
ed a  considerable  age  in  Kamtschatka.  He  is  now  (1805) 
eighty-six  years  old.  It  was  not  until  the  present  emperor  as- 
cended the  throne  that  he  obtained  his  liberty,  of  which,  in  the 
first  moments  of  his  joy,  hs  was  about  to  avail  himself  and 
return  to  his  country.  The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  assigned 
a  sum  of  money  to  cover  his  travelling  expences ;  but  he  was 
soon  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  journey.  At  one  time  he 


*  Lieutenant  Chwostoff,  on  his  expedition  to  Auiwa  bay,  heard  of  their  safe 
arrival. 
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expressed  a  lively  wish  to  return  with  us  to  St.  Petersburg,  but 
almost  immediately  altered  his  resolution  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  survive  so  long  a  journey  either  by  sea  or 
by  land.  He  now  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  Werchnoy  Kamt- 
schatsk,  where  the  emperor's  humanity,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
governor,  enable  him  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  state 
of  indolent  repose. 

His  banishment  was  occasioned  by  a  report  of  his  being  con- 
cerned in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  empress  Elizabeth : 
he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  and  nobility,  put  in  chains  and  sent 
to  Siberia.  Iwaschkin  does  not  deny  having  been  a  rough 
violent  man ;  but  even  now,  he  most  solemnly  maintains  that 
he  never  had  the  smallest  share  in  the  pretended  conspiracy. 
He  has  since  been  blamed  for  having  in  some  measure  op- 
pressed the  Jakutes,  whom  he  Avas  directed  to  superintend,  and 
for  which  he  was  sent  to  Kamtschatka :  and  he  is  likewise  ac- 
cused of  having  murdered  a  man  in  the  heat  of  his  passion, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  reason  why  the  Empress  Catharine  wo»'i'l 
not  grant  him  his  pardon,  notwithstanding  that  the  terms  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  in  Cook's  voyage  are  such  as  would  not 
fail  to  meet  with  attention  in  Russia. 


I  cannot  omit  giving  also  some  little  account  of  the  family  of 
Werestschagin,  whom  the  reader  will  remember  to  have  been 
spoken  of  in  Cook's  and  La  Perouse's  voyage.  Although  of 
Kamtschadale  origin,  both  brothers  have  been  a  great  honour  to 
their  profession.  The  eldest  of  these  worthy  priests,  who  ob- 
tained the  esteem  of  the  English  in  so  extraordinary  a  degree, 
and  of  whom  Captain  King  speaks  repeatedly  in  terms  of  the 
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warmest  praise,  died  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Resolution 
and  Discovery.     His  brother  followed  in  his  situation,  which  he 
occupied  for  a  space  of  twenty  years,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one.    On  our  first  arrival  in  Kamtschatka  he  was  gone  on  a 
voyage  of  conversion  to  the  Kuriles,  and  he  died  immediately 
after  his  return ;  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  him,  but  I  visited  his  widow,  who  perfectly 
remembered  the  English  and  French  ships.      Her  son,  who 
was  sexton  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  drowned  in  the  river  Awatscha  during  our  absence:  and 
there  is  still  one  of  the  family  living,  who  fills  the  same  office  of 
sexton  in  Werchnoy  Kamtschatsk.    The  village  of  Paratunka, 
where  the  family  of  Werechtschagin  resided,  and  which  has  be- 
come, in  some  measure,  celebrated  by  the  mention  made  of  it 
in  Cook's  voyage,  is  now  inhabited  only  by  bears.    In  the  year 
1779  there  were  still  thirty-six   persons  resident  there;  but 
during  the  last  epidemic  complaint,  in  the  years  1800  and  1801, 
they  all  died.   In  I76O  the  village  contained  three  hundred  and 
sixty  inhabitants. 


On  Friday  the  4th  October  we  had  got  every  thing  on  board, 
and  the  ship  was  in  perfect  readiness  for  sea.  At  four  in  the 
morning  I  warped  her  into  the  bay,  the  wind  being  fair  for  us 
to  sail,  and  I  resolved  upon  taking  my  departure  that  same 
evening.  Our  worthy  hosts  dined  with  us  on  the  last  day  of 
our  stay  here,  and  our  separation  from  these  good  people,  who 
had  heaped  every  sort  of  kindness  upon  us,  could  not  but  be 
very  affecting  to  us  all.  It  was  particularly  painful  to  take 
leave  of  young  Koscheleff;  and  we  all  lamented  both  him  and 
his  excellent  brother.    We  were  forced  to  leave  behind  us 
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men  of  the  finest  feelings  and  strictest  honour,  in  a  country 
where  they  neither  estimate  the  one  nor  the  other;  far  from 
their  friends  and  relations ;  surrounded  by  people  wholly  un- 
worthy of  them,  and  whose  only  study  was  to  embitter  their 
days,  to  injure  their  reputation,  and  render  them  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  world.  I  would  gladly  have  taken  the  youngest 
brother  with  us,  for,  as  he  was  beloved  by  every  one  on  board, 
we  all  wished  him  to  return  with  us  to  Kronstadt,  but  the 
governor  could  not  altogether  venture  to  grant  him  permission 
to  accompany  us;  and  this  separation  would  have  been  too 
painful  to  him,  his  brother  being  almost  his  only  companion, 
and  in  whom  he  would  have  lost  an  useful  assistant  in  his  oflicial 
capacity. 


At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  weighed  anchor.  The  sky  had 
become  cloudy  since  noon,  and  it  began  to  snow ;  but  as  every 
object  in  the  bay  was  perfectly  visible,  and  1  was  anxious  not 
to  lose  the  fair  wind,  I  wished  to  get  to  sea  before  the  weather 
should  be  worse;  scarcely,  however,  had  we  secured  the  anchor 
and  set  our  top-sails,  when  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  we  could  not 
distinguish  the  surrounding  objects.  The  only  point  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  see  in  order  not  to  get  too  near  the  reef  that 
lies  opposite  to  Rakoweina  bay,  now  at  no  great  distance  from 
us,  was  still  discernible  through  the  mist ;  but  even  this  soon 
disappeared.  Conceiving,  however,  that  I  had  passed  the  reef, 
1  continued  my  course,  under  top-sails,  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  when  the  ship  suddenly  struck,  and  I  was  made  sensible, 
though  rather  late,  that  it  was  venturing  too  much  to  endeavour 
to  sail  out  of  the  bay  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances. 
This  accident  was  attended  with  no  other  consequences  than  to 
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prolong  our  stay  here  for  a  few  days :  the  next  afternoon,  after 
unrigging  the  ship,  carrying  out  our  anchor,  and  starting  about 
fitlty  tons  of  water,  we  got  the  ship  ofl'  without  her  having  sus- 
tained the  slightest  injury ;  for  the  bay  was  perfectly  unruffled, 
notwithstanding  the  wind  blew  pretty  fresh.  Young  Koscheleff 
was  Just  on  the  point  of  quitting  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  when  he 
learned  the  accident  that  had  befallen  us ;  and  although  it  was 
not  a  little  dangerous  to  delay  his  journey  to  Nischney-Kamt* 
schatsk  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  (for  the  winter 
had  already  commenced),  yet  this  consideration  did  not  deter 
him  one  moment  from  putting  off  his  return,  and  coming  im- 
mediately on  board.  He  sent  some  Baidars  with  fifty  soldiers 
to  our  assistance,  who  were  of  great  service  to  us  in  getting 
the  ship  off;  and  he  took  the  most  effectual  measure  in  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  our  assistance,  in  refilling  the  water-casks, 
and  in  two  days  we  again  got  the  ship  in  readiness  for  sea.  On 
the  9th  October,  at  six  in  the  morning,  we  sailed  with  a  fresh 
N.  N.  W.  breeze  and  clear  weather  out  of  Awatscha  bay :  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  day,  on  which,  twenty-six  years  before,  the 
Resolution  and  Discovery  sailed  from  hence  on  a  similar  de- 
stination, namely  Macao. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  I  sent 
the  chronometers  on  shore  to  the  governor's  house,  behind  which 
is  an  open  space  where  Dr.  Horner  could  every  day  take  the 
necessary  altitudes  to  ascertain  their  rate,  without  any  fear  of 
disturbance.  On  our  departure  on  the  4th  October  the  rate 
of  the  four  watches  was. 

No.  128  lost  daily         .        .        .         .  —  2l'  63 
Pennington's  watch  gained  daily  .        .    +  24"  50 
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But  by  comparing  them  we  found  so  evident  an  alteration  in 
their  rate  that  we  determined  to  give  them  a  new  one,  and  they 
were  both  set  at  +  21"  and  —  21"*.  This  change  was  made  on 
the  12th  October,  while  we  were  still  in  sight  of  land,  on  which 
day  No.  128  was  too  fast  for  mean  time  at  Greenwich  by  five 
hours  9'  o3" ;  Pennington's  watch  too  slow  by  one  hour  2(y 
11^  5.  Our  frequent  observations  at  sea,  and  the  trifling  error 
of  the  two  time>pieces  on  our  arrival  at  Macao,  convinced 
us  of  the  new  rate  at  which  we  had  set  them  being  tolerably 
correct. 

From  a  number  of  meridian  and  circum-meridian  attitudes 
taken  by  Dr.  Horner  duriag  our  triple  stay  in  the  harbour  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  northern  latitude  of  the  Koschka, 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  neck  of  land  which  forms  the  north  side 
of  the  harbour  is =  53'  (Xy  10" 

The  west  longitude,  according  to  several  lunar 
distances  measured  by  Dr.  Horner  and  myseU',  is*  201'  12'  15" 

The  true  longitude,  as  calculated  by  Captain 
King  and  the  astronomer  Bailey,  is      .        .  201*  l6'  29"  5 

The  variation  of  the  needle  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  was  ascertained  by  five  compasses,  pointed  towards 
three  different  objects,  to  be  in  the  mean  5°  20'  east,  and  the 


•  Tlie  small  watch  by  Arnold,  No.  1836,  stopped  suddenly  during  our  stay  at 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
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azimuth  of  each  of  those  three  objects  was  determined  by  their 
distance  from  the  sun. 


i,.l   tikilil<l. 
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In  Awatscha  bay  the  variation  of  the  needle  was  found  by 
observations  on  board  the  ship,  by  means  of  azimuths  and  am- 
plitudes of  the  sun  to  be  in  the  mean  =  5*  39'  0(/  east. 

As  the  dipping-needle  had  suffered  so  much  during  the 
typhon  on  the  4th  October,  1804,  as  to  become  perfectly  unser- 
viceable, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  we  made  no  calculations 
of  the  dip  of  the  needle,  except  during  our  first  stay  in  Kamt- 
schatka.  In  order  to  secure  the  dip  against  the  influence 
which  the  unequal  weight  of  the  two  extremities  of  the  needle 
must  necessarily  have  upon  it,  the  four  small  balance-balls  were 
taken  from  the  axis  of  the  needle,  and  its  dip  repeatedly  tried. 
The  mean  of  our  observations  was. 


The  part  turned  to  the  east  46°  20' 
The  part  turned  to  the  west  62°  13 


Wl6' 
'/ 


After  this  the  pole  of  the  needle  was  turned  round  by  means 
of  a  powerful  magnet — the  dips  were. 

The  part  turned  to  the  east  66'  28'"l -„,  .q- 
The  part  turned  to  the  west  79°  10'/ 

By  combining  the  results  of  these  two  calculations,  the  true 
northern  dip  of  the  needle  will  be  found  to  be 

72°  49'  +  54'  16  ^  ^y  ^^ 
2 
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Afterwards  the  moments  of  the  needle  were  so  adjusted  that. 
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in  every  situation,  it  gave  this  same  dip.    Captain  King  found 
the  northern  inclination  63*  5' Ocy.  .„,,^ .;,  ;  ,,,,,,  ,»,.., 


The  mean  of  our  observations  in  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  gave 
us  the  time  of  high-water  at  full  and  new  moon  four  hours 
20'.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  rise  of  the  water  was  six  feet. 
The  winds  have  a  varying  influence  over  the  time  of  the  ebb  and 
flood,  as  well  as  on  the  rise  of  the  water ;  a  southerly  wind  driving 
the  water  into  the  bay,  while  the  north  winds  prevent  its  rising. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.       M  , 

i'ii.     ^I.'l 
ON  THE  ACTUAL  STATE  OF  KAMTSCHATKA. 


Introduction — Description  of  the  Harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  of  the 
Country— FertUity  of  the  Soil  in  the  Interior  of  Kamtschatka — Season  of  the 
great  Scarcity  of  national  Production — Short  Sketch  of  the  Manners  of  the  Bus. 
sians  in  Kamtschatka — They  are  destitute  of  every  Thing,  even  qf  Bread  and  Salt 
—The  Nadeshda  supplies  Kamtschatka  with  Salt  for  a  Twelvemonth — Necessity 
of  sending  some  skilful  Physicians  there — Beneficial  Changes  with  respect  to  the 
Officers  of  Kamtschatka — WarU  qf  building  Materials  in  the  Vicinity  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul— Wretchedness  of  the  Houses  there — Little  Attention  jtuid  to  Cul- 
tivation— Reason  of  this — Scarcity  of  Women,  and  ill  Effects  of  it — Description  of 
the  Katntschadales — Their  Houses — Administration  of  Justice — Duties  qf  the 
Tayon  and  Jessaul — Tribute  exacted  from  them— Mode  in  whii  i  the  Merchants 
have  hitherto  conducted  their  Affairs  in  Kamtschatka — New  Regulatiens  of  the 
Governor  respecting  Trade  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Inhabitants — Necessity  of  en- 
forcing them  as  much  as  possible — Indispensable  Services  performed  by  the  Katnt- 


schadales. 


-tr 


As  I  visited  Kamtschatka  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
years  1804  and  1805,  and  remained  there  on  the  whole  up- 
wards of  three  months,  some  description  of  this  country  will 
very  naturally  be  expected  from  me.  I  shall,  however,  confine 
myself  to  a  representation  of  the  actual  state  of  Kamtschatka, 
as  the  country  has  been  so  frequently  and  so  particularly  de- 
scribed. The  works  of  KrascheninikofT  and  Stetter  are  suf- 
ficiently known,  and  translated  into  nearly  every  language  ;  and 
in  Cook's  voyage  are  two  chapters  by  Captain  King,  which 
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render  any  farther  account  unnecessary.     It  is  my  intention, 
therefore,  most  carefully  to  avoid  every  repetition,  referring^ 
myself  entirely  to  those  who  have  gone  before  me ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  general  remarks  upon  what  Kaintschatka 
now  is,  and  what  it  might  be  made,  merely  to  mention  the  most 
important  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  thirty 
years.    I  can  assure  those  who  may  accuse  me  of  too  great  a 
partiality  for  this  country,  so  much  and  so  unjustly  decried, 
that  I  advance  nothing,  nor  state  a  single  fact,  of  which  I  was 
not  either  an  eye-witness,  or  that  I  have  not  drawn  from  a 
most  authentic  source;  and  those  who  find  my  account  too 
dilated,  and  consider  a  great  deal  of  what  I  say  as  too  unim- 
portant, must  content  themselves  with  the  excuse,  that  my  re- 
marks are  concerning  an  object  which  had  long  engaged  ray 
attention  before  I  undertook  this  voyage;  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  Russia  and  to  humanity  in  general,  and 
certainly  deserving  to  be  considered  with  all  the  attention,  and, 
if  necessary,  with  all  the  freedom  which  under  the  reign  of 
Alexander  is  so  much  the  privilege  of  every  one.    This  con- 
sideration renders  it  my  duty  to  express  openly  my  opinion 
upon  all  that  I  have  seen ;  but  particularly  on  the  condition  of 
the  Kamtschadales,  and  the  treatment  they  experience,  as  well 
as  on  the  measures  which  the  government  had,  with  the  best 
possible  consequences,  already  adopted  for  the  improvement  of 
Kamtschatka,  or  that  still  seemed  wanting  to  that  improvement. 
Should  I  be  accused  of  too  much  enthusiasm  in  my  expectations 
from  Kamtschatka,  this  is  at  least  a  pardonable  error:  should 
my  description  produce  the  eft'ect  of  rendering  the  future  life  of 
the  inhabitants  more  comfortable,  and  contribute  to  lighten  the 
stay  of  those  whom  duty  obliges  to  reside  there,  I  shall  submit 
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patient] J  to  any  criticism.  The  only  thing  for  which  I  request 
indulgence  is  the  apparent  want  of  order  in  my  remarks ;  and 
on  so  fertile  a  subject  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  any. 

The  first  prospect  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  might  raise  in 
the  mind  of  a  person  newly  arrived,  and  ignorant  of  the  history 
of  this  Russian  establishment,  the  idea  of  its  being  a  colony 
founded  a  few  years  before,  but  recently  abandoned.     Nothing 
is  visible  here  that  could  at  all  persuade  any  one  of  its  being  in- 
habited by  civilized  people:  not  only  Awatscha  bay,  but  tiie 
three  adjoining  ones  are  entirely  forlorn  and  uninhabited ;  nor 
is  the  beautiful  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  enlivened  by 
a  single  boat.   Instead  of  this  the  shores  are  strewed  with  stink- 
ing fisht  among  which  a  number  of  half  starved  dogs  are  seen  wal« 
lowing  and  contending  for  possession.    Two  baidars  belong- 
ing to  the  port,  and  hauled  on  shore  at  a  low  sandy  point  of 
land,  would  be  an  additional  proof  of  the  infancy  of  this  cidony; 
if,  at  the  same  time,  you  did  not  perceive  the  wreck  of  a  three- 
masted  sliip,  bearing  evident  marks  of  having  been  in  its  pre- 
sent condition  for  some  years*.    This  immediately  brings  to 
mind  the  celebrated  Behring,  who,  seventy  years  before,  com- 
menced his  voyage  of  discovery  from  this  port :  but  not  only 

*  The  Slawa  Rossii,  the  ship  which  Captain  Billing,  and,  after  him,  the  present 
Vice  Admirnl  Sarytscheff,  commanded.  On  the  completion  of  the  voyage  the 
officers  vere  allowed  to  return  by  land,  and  the  greater  part  of  tlie  crew  were  re- 
moved to  Ochotsk.  The  Slawa  Rossii  soon  afterwards  foundered  ia  the  harbour 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  from  want  of  care.  She  was  on  her  anival  in  admirable 
condition,  and  perfectly  in  u  state  to  have  undertaken  the  voyage  to  Cronstadt. 
The  cutter,  which  accompanied  Billing  on  his  expedition,  was  used  whilst  we  were 
there  as  a  pttcket  between  Kamtschatka  and  Ochotsk. 
VOL.  IF.  r  V 
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the  two  baidars,  but  the  sinking  of  the  ship  itself,  are  too  clear 
a  proof  that  the  nautical  concerns  of  this  colony  are  still  in  a 
state  of  infancy.  ..,.,. 

It  is  perfectly  in  vain  that  you  look  about,  upon  landing,  for 
even  one  well  built  house:  in  vain  does  the  eye  seek  a  road,  or 
even  a  well  beaten  path,  along  which  a  person  may  walk  in 
safety  to  the  town:  no  garden,  no  meadow,  no  plantation  or 
inclosure  of  any  kind  indicative  of  the  least  cultivation;  tlte 
only  things  to  be  perceived  are  a  few  huts,  mostly  in  a  decayed 
state,  Balagans  and  Jurten.  Instead  of  bridges  over  the  few 
small  brooks  that  flow  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  into 
the  valley  where  the  town  stands,  are  merely  planks  laid  across 
them,  and  these  only  passable  with  the  greatest  attention.  Five 
or  six  cows  feeding  in  the  vicinity  of  the  houses,  and  innumer- 
able dogs  lying  about  in  holes  which  they  dig  as  resting-places, 
and  as  a  shelter  against  the  flies,  rendering  it,  if  not  impossible, 
at  least  fextremely  dangerous,  to  walk  after  dark,  are  the  only 
objects  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  As  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  from  Sachalin,  and  are  absent  during  the  whole 
day,  you  may  remain  here  several  hours  without  meeting  a  single 
person;  and  in  the  pale,  emaciated  countenances  of  those  you 
do  at  length  perceive,  it  is  not  easy  to  recognize  the  descendants 
of  the  heroic  Von  Rimnik,  and  of  Trebbia. 

This,  then,  is  the  present  miserable  condition  of  the  celebrated 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  place 
in  all  Kamtschatka;  and  yet  it  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  years 
since  Russia  first  obtained  possession  of  this  province,  which 
might  become  of  infinite  importance,  if  all  tl^^  advantages  it  i% 
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capable  of  affording  were  derived  from  it,  and  which  have 
hitherto  been  looked  upon  with  contempt.    It  is  merely  the 
great  distance  of  Kamtschatka  from  the  capital  of  the  em-< 
pire,  as  well  as  from  any  civilized  country,  and  its  apparent 
poverty,  that  have  brought  it  into  such  disrepute :  even  its 
name  is  hardly  pronounced  without  a  mixture  of  horror  and  dis- 
gust ;  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  country  in  which  hunger,  cold, 
poverty,  in  short  every  species  of  misery  is  concentrated,  and 
condemned  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  all  that,  in  a  moral  and 
physical  sense,  can  be  gratifying  to  the  human  species.     The 
different  descriptions  of  Kamtschatka  almost  lead  to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  and  the  verbal  accounts  of  those  whom  fate  has  conducted 
thither,  and  who  returning  home  after  a  few  years  spent  there 
in  perfect  misery,  look  back  with  bitterness  upon  this  devoted 
country,  contribute  to  strengthen  the  miserable  notions  we  form 
upon  it.     Nor  can  this  be  said  to  be  merely  prejudice;  it  is  by 
no  means  without  reason  that  people  consider  it  as  a  particularly 
hard  lot  to  be  compelled  to  pass  several  years  at  Kamtschatka 
in  its  present  condition.    There  are  many  wants  which  a  man, 
no  matter  how  hardened  to  difficulties,  cannot  at  all  satisfy  at 
Kamtschatka,  independent  of  those  likely  to  be  experienced  by 
every  person  of  feeling  and  education :  this  will  clearly  appear 
from  the  present  description. 


rf 


I 


The  great  distance  ought  not,  however,  to  be  adduced  as  an 
excuse  for  leaving  Kamtschatka  in  this  miserable  condition :  it 
is  at  all  events  no  insurmountable  obstacle.  Port  Jackson,  which 
requires  a  voyage  of  at  least  five  months  from  England,  has, 
notwithstanding  its  great  distance  from  the  mother  country,  risen 
in  the  space  of  twenty  years  from  nothing  to  a  most  flourishing 
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colony.  It  is  true  that  the  climate  of  Kamtschatka  \«rill  bear 
no  comparison  with  that  of  Nevr  South  Wales ;  but  there  are 
many  provinces  in  European  Russia  that  have  no  advantage  in 
this  respect  over  Kamtschatka,  and  are,  nevertheless,  cultivated 
and  inhabited;  and  it  is  only  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  where  the  climate  is  so  particularly  unfavourable, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  being  the  occasion  of  frequent 
damp  fogs  and  misty  rain ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  corn  wonid 
not  thrive  there,  as  has  been  maintained,  although  the  attempt 
has  never  been  made  to  cultivate  it.  Those,  however,  who  have 
resided  several  years  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  concur  in 
the  opinion  of  the  climate  of  the  north,  but  especially  of  the 
middle  provinces  of  Kamtschatka,  being  infinitelj  superior  to 
the  southern  parts,  particularly  near  Werchnoy,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kamtschatka  river,  where  the  soil  is  invariably 
very  fruitful.  The  length  of  the  winter  is  no  obstacle  to  culti- 
vation: it  reigns  equally  long  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Russia,  and  in  Siberia,  where  the  vegetation  is  so  extremely 
rapid,  that  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  several 
species  of  corn  are  brought  to  perfection.  In  the  interior  of 
Kamtschatka  many  kinds  of  vegetables  are  cultivated,  and 
every  sort  of  corn ;  but  I  shall  sliew  hereafter  the  reason  why 
there  is  not  a  sufficiency  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of 
the  military.  As  to  the  climate  of  Kamtschatka,  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  it  is  represented:  that  the  frequent  fogs  prevent  any 
vegetables  from  coming  to  perfection  is  merely  an  excuse  made 
by  the  inhabitants  in  order  not  to  work,  their  indolence  know- 
ing no  bounds,  the  immoderate  use  of  spirits  rendering  them 
mcapable  of  every  exertion ;  for  the  officers  who  are  garrisoned 
there,  and  who  have  laid  out  gardens  for  themselves,  produce 
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(with  the  exception  of  peas  and  beans)  almost  every,  kind  of 
vegetable  necessary  for  the  table»  and,  indeed,  in  such  quantity, 
that  they  were  enabled  to  supply  us  with  a  considerable  stock. 
If,  therefore  the  cultivation  of  these  plants  succeeds  in  two  or 
three  gardens,  it  is  very  evident  that  every  inhabitant,  every 
soldier,  might  obtain  a  supply  of  cabbages,  carrots,  and,  at  any 
rate,  of  potatoes  for  his  own  use,  sufficient  in  some  degree  to 
secure  him  against  the  scurvy,  so  common  here  in  the  winter 
months  from  the  total  want  of  vegetable  and  animal  food.  The 
reason,  I  conceive,  why  this  is  not  done  is,  that  they  do  not  be- 
gin to  cultivate  their  gardens  until  the  early  part  of  July,  so  that 
the  seeds  do  not  come  to  any  thing  before  the  end  of  that  mouth. 
If  the  possessor  of  a  garden,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  any 
industrious  person,  for  it  is  open  to  every  one  to  cultivate  as 
much  land  as  he  pleases,  were  to  begin  to  till  his  ground  in  May, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he  might  furnish  his  table  throughout 
the  summer,  not  only  with  salads,  radishes,  cucumbers,  &c.  but 
also  with  cabbage,  which  they  obstinately  refuse  to  plant,  and 
peas  and  beans  in  perfection.     At  an  ostrog  or  small  village  in 
Awatscha,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  1  saw  in  the 
month  of  June  a  small  garden  in  blossom,  at  the  very  same 
time  that  they  were  maintaining  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  that 
it  was  still  too  early  to  plant;  because  they  have  never  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  so  before  the  month  of  July.     This  proof 
demonstrates  the  incorrectness  of  tlie  system.     I  passed  all  the 
summer  months  in  Kamtschatka  during  the  two  years  of  my 
alwence;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  of  June,  a  part  of  July,  and 
the  whole  of  August  and  September,  and  can  affirm  with  con- 
fidence, that  in  these   four  months  there   are  just  as  many 
pleasant,  cheerful  days,  as  in  any  other  place  under  tlic  same 
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latitude.  We  were  certainly  not  always  free  from  fog,  but  there 
are  few  northern  countries  that  are  so.  The  month  of  June  was 
as  beautiful  as  it  can  possibly  be  in  the  most  favoured  climate ; 
and  yet  they  consider  this  month  as  too  early  to  till  the  laind, 
although  the  snow  has  at  that  time  quite  disappeared  from 
the  mountains,  and  the  earth  is  thoroughly  thawed.  Nothing, 
in  short,  but  a  most  rooted  prejudice,  from  which  I  cannot  even 
exempt  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  although  they  deserve  the 
praise  of  having  set  a  most  admirable  example  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  gardens,  can  prevent  the  people  from  working  in 
their  gardens  in  this  month.  In  the  middle  of  May,  says 
Captain  King  in  Cook's  third  voyage*,  a  quantity  of  wild  gar- 
lic, celler^',  and  nettles,  were  gathered  for  the  crew:  and  if  in 
the  middle  of  May  so  much  is  already  produced  without  any 
cultivation  at  all,  I  think  I  do  not  assert  too  much  in  saying 
they  ought  to  begin  to  lay  out  their  gardens  in  this  month.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  overcome  indolence  and  prejudices  that  have 
taken  such  deep  root,  but  it  is  certainly  not  impossible;  and 
people  may  live  just  as  well  in  Kamtschatka  as  any  where  else, 
and  even  better  and  cheaper  than  in  many  of  the  provinces  of 
Russia,  provided  the  government  adopt  very  different  measures 
from  those  which  have  been  hitherto  in  force.  Nor  will  this 
even  be  sufficient;  the  most  important  consequences  depend 
upon  the  punctual  and  conscientious  execution  of  the  plans 
which  it  may  devise  for  the  improvement  of  Kamtschatka.  To 
effect  this  is  certainly  no  easy  matter,  considering  the  great 
distance,  and  ought  only  to  be  confided  to  very  trusty  persons, 


*  Tlie  Resolution  and  Discovery  arrived  at  Kamtschatka  on  the  28th  April, 
HBw  style. 
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less  attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  to  the  good  they  may 
produce  to  the  public. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  only  knew  Kamtschatka  partly 
from  printed,  but  chiefly  from  verbal  accounts,  often  more  to 
be  depended  upon  than  the  former,  I  gave  in  writing  my  opinion 
upon  this  country.  I  have  now  seen  it  myself,  and  acknow- 
ledge, without  being  at  all  biassed  by  any  partiality  for  my 
former  opinion,  that  I  find  it  perfectly  correct.  Unfortu- 
nately too,  a  part  of  what  I  predicted,  even  at  that  time,  the 
decrease  of  the  inhabitants,  has  really  taken  place:  almost  all 
of  them  having  died  during  the  years  1800  and  1801  of  an 
epidemic  disorder. 


•  iil«  MAV. 
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Before  I  speak  of  the  Kamtschatdales,  I  think  it  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  say  something  on  the  mode  of  living  .of  the 
Russians  in  Kamtschatka,  which  will  account  for  the  great 
mortality  that  reigns  there.  There  ir  scarcely  any  difierence 
between  the  life  of  the  oflicer,  the  merchant,  the  priest,  or  the 
soldier:  the  one  may,  indeed,  possess  more  money  than  the 
other ;  but  as  money  is  not  held  here  in  any  estimation,  this 
naturally  produces  a  great  equality  in  their  rank,  at  least  in 
their  mode  of  living.  Nor  does  this  prejudice  the  discipline  of 
the  troops:  the  soldier  feels  less  than  any  one  the  distress  that 
reigns  in  Kamtschatka,  not  only  because  the  Ru  isian  soldier  is 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  forego  the  comforts  of  life;  and 
he  only  then  feels  the  hardship  of  his  lot  when  he  does  not  meet 
with  that  indulgence  which  is  due  from  the  officer  to  him, 
or  experiences  any  injustice  in  the  service;  but  because  the 
soldiery  there  have  an  opportunity  of  ennching  themselves 
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wliich  IK  not  open  to  the  officers,  and  there  are  at  this  time 
many  who  possess  several  houses.  In  the  winter,  for  instance, 
when  they  are  not  upon  duty,  they  are  allowed  to  go  sable- 
hunting,  and  a  soldier  will  very  frequently  earn  from  three  to 
five  hundred  roubles  in  the  oourse  of  the  season;  but  as  most  of 
them  are  unmarried,  and  can  purchase  nothing  but  spirits  for 
their  money,  their  earnings  are  as  speedily  squandered.  There 
can  foe  no  doubt  that  the  married  men,  at  least,  would  make  a 
better  use  of  their  money  if  any  opportunity  were  afforded 
them ;  for  a  great  change  was  very  soon  observable  in  the  dress 
of  the  people  of  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  especially  of  the  women, 
after  tlie  arrival  of  the  Nadeshda.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  su p- 
ply  Kamtschatka  with  every  necessary,  by  sending  a  ship  there 
annually  direct  from  any  Russian  European  port?  the  prices  of 
every  artide  would  not  only  fall  several  hundreds  per  cent.,  in 
the  same  manner  as  spirits  fell  shortly  after  our  arrival  from 
twenty  to  six  roubles  the  xfo/*,  and  sugar  from  seven  roubles  to 
one  and  a  half  the  pound ;  but  even  the  Borthoeastern  part  of 
Siberia  might  be  supplied  at  a  much  lower  price  with  a  va- 
riety of  foreign  goods,  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  itself,  than 
it  can  by  an  overland  caraiage  across  the  whole  of  Russia  and 
Siberia.  It  may  «erve  as  a  proof  of  what  has  been  here  asserted, 
that  several  articles  put  on  board  the  Nadeshda  by  the  Ameri- 
can company  were  sent  from  thence  to  Ochotsk  for  sale.  The 
difficulty  of  conveyance  from  the  European  provinces  of  Russia 
to  Ochotsk,  and  from  thence  to  Kamtschatka,  has  hitherto  been 
assigned  as  the  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  are 
not  only  suffered  to  want  all  the  comforts  of  life,  but  even  many 
of  the  necessaries.  Gin  is  the  only  article  which  the  merchants 
never  suffer  to  be  wanted.    The  propensity  to  strong  liquors  is 
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greater  there  than  at  other  places,  and  is  besides  more  pardon- 
able, as  the  merchants  endeavour  by  every  means  to  keep  it 
up:  and  a  bout  of  drinking  with  some  of  their  companions 
(which  seldom  is  done  at  less  expence  than  fifty  roubles)  is  the 
only  means  which  they  have  of  disposing  of  their  troublesome, 
but  hard-earned,  winnings.  This  is  the  case  with  all  people 
devoid  of  education ;  but  particularly  with  the  soldiery.  The 
seamen  on  board  of  the  Revolution  and  Discovery  evinced  a 
similar  disposition,  but  without  being  allowed  to  follow  their 
inclination,  as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  Captain 
King's  journal,  in  the  third  volume  of  Cook's  Voyages,  page  368 
of  the  original  edition:  "  Our  sailors  brought  a  great  number  of 
furs  with  them  from  the  coast  of  America,  and  were  not  less 
astonished  than  delighted  at  the  quantity  of  silver  the  merchants 
paid  down  for  them  ;  but  on  finding  neither  gin-shops  to  resort 
to,  nor  tobacco,  nor  any  thing  else  that  they  cared  for  to  be  had 
for  money,  the  roubles  soon  became  troublesome  companions, 
and  I  often  observed  them  kicking  them  about  the  deck."    . 


Bread  and  salt  are  two  articles  invariably  possessed  by  the 
poorest  beggar  in  Europe ;  but  in  Kamtschatka,  where,  owing 
to  the  increased  number  of  the  military,  the  consumption  of 
bread  is  very  considerable,  and  the  conveyance  is  so  very  dif- 
ficult and  expensive,  the  soldier  obtains  only  half  his  ration  in 
flour,  and  the  other  half  in  money,  yet  never  to  an  amount  suf- 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  purchase  it:  for  the  merchant  of 
Kamtschatka  will  not  import  flour,  because  it  is  frequently 
injured  during  the  journey,  by  which  means  the  cost  is  sacrificed, 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  gin  is  always  sure  to  produce  a  clear  and 
immediate  profit ;  and  flour  has  no  established  price  at  Kamts- 
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chatka,  although  it  is  generally  estimated  at  ten  roubles  the 
pud.  The  soldier's  pay  is  never  sufficient  to  purchase  it  at  this 
rate,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  him  if  he  received  his 
flour  in  kind :  nor  can  I  imagine  that  there  would  ever  be  a 
superfluity  of  this  article  in  Kamtschatka,  not  only  because  the 
soldier  does  not  actually  receive  his  customary  schtschy  and 
meat,  but  also  because  the  flour  is  very  much  injured  by  the 
length  of  the  overland  conveyance  in  leathern  skins,  and  the 
full  delivery  can  never  be  baked.  This  is  likewise  the  case 
with  grits.  Fish  they  never  experience  the  want  of,  and  during 
the  summer  season  it  aflbrds  them  a  wholesome  and  agree- 
able nourishment ;  but  in  winter  they  are  reduced  to  eat  it  in 
a  dried  state  (in  which  condition  it  is  called  jukula  in  Kamt- 
schatka), and  without  any  thing  to  relish  it:  and  such  diet, 
when  long  continued,  cannot  but  be  extremely  injurious  to 


health. 
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The  scarcity  of  salt  is  still  greater  than  that  of  bread ;  on  our 
arrival  a  few  pounds  of  salt  were  considered  as  a  valuable  pre- 
sent, and  great  as  was  their  partiality  for  spirits,  those  who 
brought  us  fish,  berries,  or  game,  were  infinitely  more  thankful 
for  a  little  of  the  former,  than  when  we  rewarded  their  labours 
with  gin,  which  I  scarcely  ever  gave  to  them.  If  there  were  no 
want  of  salt,  and  it  were  sold  at  a  just  and  reasonable  price,  the 
inhabitants  would  not  be  compelled  to  eat  their  fish  in  a  dried 
state:  salt  fish  would  at  any  rate -prove  an  agreeable  change; 
and  how  many  other  occasions  are  there  for  this  most  necessary 
article  ?  Every  soldier  receives  a  pound  of  salt  monthly,  but 
the  Kamtschadale  gets  none.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  there  were  two  salt  pans,  which  once  produced  a 
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sufficiency  for  the  consumption  of  the  whole  of  Kamtschatka, 
but  they  have  both  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  for  some  years 
past :  probably  because  the  conveyance  of  the  kettles,  and  other 
necessary  articles,  by  land,  was  considered  as  too  difficult. 
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In  this  respect  the  arrival  of  the  Nadeshda  at  Kamtschatka 
proved  a  real  benefit  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  an 
earlier  part  of  my  journal  I  mentioned,  that  upon  our  de« 
parture  from  Japan  the  government  there  presented  the  crew 
of  my  ship  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  salt,  and  this,  with 
the  exception  of  about  five  thousand  pounds  which  I  kept  for 
the  consumption  on  board,  was  left  at  Kamtschatka,  and  divided 
in  different  lots  by  the  governor,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  every 
inhabitant  was  amply  provided  for  three  years. 

I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  giving  that  praise  to  my 
crew,  which  is  due  to  them  for  their  great  disinterestedness  and 
real  feeling  for  the  fate  of  their  brothers  in  Kamtschatka. 
When  I  announced  to  them,  on  our  arrival  there,  that  all  the 
salt  which  we  had  taken  on  board  at  Japan  was  a  present  to 
them  alone,  in  which  the  officers  had  no  share ;  and  told  them, 
at  the  same  time,  that  I  expected,  notwithstanding  the  high 
price  it  bore  in  Kamtschatka  afforded  a  most  advantageous 
opportunity  of  selling  it,  that  they  would  not  complain  if  I 
made  over  the  whole  quantity  to  the  governor,  the  only  person 
competent  to  make  an  equal  distribution  of  it  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Kamtschatka,  who,  as  they  were  perfectly  aware, 
were  in  absolute  3Vant  of  this  most  necessary  article  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  that  they  must  leave  it  entirely  to  the  govern- 
ment to  indemnify  them  for  it,  not  one  of  them  made  the 
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Kliglitest  ubjcctiun.  'J'hoy  tiliiiost  all  reiimrked  that  Halt  was 
nowhere  more  wanting  than  in  Kanitschatka,  where  they  would 
long  have  cause  to  remember  the  Nadeihda,  if  it  were  only  on 
account  of  this  present ;  and  that  it  was  quite  indifferent  to 
them  whether  the  every  obtained  any  thing  for  it,  not  having 
reckoned  upon  receiving  it  themselves.  Besides  this  salt,  1  led 
about  three  thousand  |)ound8  of  rice  in  Kamtschatka. 

As  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  salt  and  bread  in  this  country, 
it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  deficiency  of  articles  of  less 
immediate  necessity  must  be  still  greater;  but  they  never  are 
in  want  of  spirits,  as  1  have  already  observed,  and  very  seldom 
of  tea  and  sugar.  I  will  just  mention  here  the  price  of  those 
goods  which  are  imported  into  Kamtschatka  from  Ochotsk, 
although,  even  at  this  enormous  expence,  they  arc  not  always 
to  l)e  obtained.  On  our  arrival  a  pailful  of  very  bad  gin  cost 
one  hundred  and  sixty  roubles,  and  a  stof  twenty.  This  price 
was  established  by  the  actual  governor:  for  previous  to  his  time 
the  merchants,  whose  avarice  is  unbounded,  and  who  were  well 
assured  that  the  propensity  to  gin-drinking  would  not  be  di- 
minished by  any  exorbitance  of  price,  had  already  increased  it 
to  more  than  three  hundred  roubles  the  pailful*.  The  price 
of  sugar  is  usually  from  four  to  five  roubles  the  pound,  but 
often  rises  to  seven  ;  tobacco  five  roubles ;  butter  and  salt  one 


*  At  my  suggestiun  a  tiiousand  puihful  of  Htrung  and  pure  spirit  were  pur- 
chased at  llevel,  and  shipped  for  kamtschatka  and  Kodiak.  This,  if  mixed  half 
and  half  with  water,  was  sufticiently  strung  to  drink.  At  Revel  tlie  price  of  the 
gin  was  four  roubles  tlie  pailful,  and  it  was  sold  at  Kamtschatka  for  forty-eight : 
yet  this  price  was  found  so  extremely  low,  that  the  whole  quantity  was  bought 


up  in  a  very  short  time. 
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und  one  and  a  half  roubles  the  pound.  Soap,  candles,  &c.  are 
seldom  to  be  had  under  two  roubles  the  pound.  Many  «)tlier 
necessary  articles  of  housekeeping  are  in  a  like  proportion ;  but  it 
is  seldom  that  even  the  greatest  necessaries  are  to  be  procured. 
Rum,  brandy,  wine,  coft'ee,  spices,  vinegar,  mustard,  oil,  rice, 
tlour,  butter,  and  other  similar  articles,  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  the  poorest  villages  of  Russia,  are  never  imported  for  sale ; 
neither  are  any  of  those  necessary  for  clothing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  very  coarse  linen,  silk  handkerchiefs,  and  blue 
nankeen.  The  officers  procure  from  Irkutsk  the  cloth  and 
other  things  requisite  for  their  uniforms,  but  always  at  a  very 
expensive  rate.  Black  bread,  and  fish  dressed  without  sauce 
or  spice,  without  salt,  vinegar,  or  pepper,  are  the  only  pro- 
visions which  the  officers,  as  well  as  the  men,  are  able,  for  a 
constancy,  to  set  upon  their  tables.  There  is  nothing  a  hardy 
soldier  will  not  endure  so  long  as  he  is  in  good  health ;  but  if 
he  falls  sick,  to  what  a  wretched,  miserable,  helpless  condition 
is  he  reduced!  No  physician,  no  medicine,  no  reviving  draught, 
nor  strengthening  diet,  are  to  be  procured  at  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul :  he  cannot  even  struggle  against  death,  which  seizes  him 
in  this  most  pitiful  condition.  Mention  is  made  in  Cook's  third 
voyage  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  and  hospital  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul.  "  On  our  first  arrival,"  says  Captain  King,  "  we 
found  the  Russian  hospital,  which  is  near  the  town  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  in  a  condition  truly  deplorable.  All  the  soldiers 
were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  scurvy,  and  a  great  many  in 
the  last  stage  of  that  disorder.  The  rest  of  the  Russian  inhabit- 
ants were  also  in  the  same  condition ;  and  we  particularly  re- 
marked that  our  friend,  the  serjeant,  by  making  too  free  with 
the  spirits  we  gave  him,  had  brought  on  liimself,  in  a  few  days. 
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some  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  that  malady.  In  this 
lamentable  state  Captain  Clarke  put  them  all  under  the  care  of 
our  surgeons,  and  ordered  a  supply  of  sour-crout  and  malt,  for 
wort,  to  be  furnished  for  their  use.  It  was  astonishing  to  observe 
the  alteration  in  the  figures  of  almost  every  person  we  met  on  our 
return  from  Bolckeretsk ;  and  I  was  informed  by  our  surgeons, 
that  they  attributed  their  speedy  recovery  principally  to  the 
effects  of  the  sweet  wort."  Cook's  tliird  Voyage,  page  231, 
vol.  3.  original  edition  in  quarto. 


It  is  not,  indeed,  quite  so  bad  at  present.  The  pains  and 
paternal  care  of  General  Koscheleff  have  reduced  the  number 
of  sick  from  what  it  usually  is.  We  found  only  three  men  in 
the  hospital,  one  of  whom  had  a  wen  on  his  eye,  another  was 
wounded  in  the  foot:  the  third  man's  illness  was  of  little 
consequence,  yet  most  of  the  inhabitants  suffer  from  scurvy 
throughout  the  winter.  Of  five  people  whom  I  had  brought 
with  me  as  passengers  to  Kamtschatka,  and  who  had  been  in 
perfect  health  during  the  whole  voyage,  I  found,  on  my  return 
from  Japan,  only  one  in  good  health,  the  rest  having  suffered 
very  much  during  the  winter  from  this  disorder.  At  present, 
indeed,  a  considerable  quantity  of  medicine  is  sent  to  Kamt- 
schatka ;  and  although  I  have  said  that  there  are  neither  phy- 
sician nor  medicine  there,  my  meaning  is,  that  it  is  only  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity  that  even  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
can  have  recourse  to  medical  assistance.  What  then  is  left 
for  the  poor  people?  They  will  long  remember  Dr.  £spen- 
berg,  who,  during  our  residence,  had,  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, an  opportunity  of  being  of  infinite  service.  He  likewise 
supplied  the  under  surgeon  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  with 
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some  necessary  medicines  from  the  ship,  which  the  latter,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  make  use  of,  probably  from  being  unac- 
quainted with  their  properties.    The  battalion  in  garrison  here 
had  a  skilful  surgeon  attached  to  it ;  but  as  his  residence  was 
at  the  town  of  Nishney,  he  could  only  be  of  use  there.     In  the 
other  towns  of  Kamtschatka  there  are  no  head  surgeons :  the 
one  resident  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  a  very  indi£ferent  per- 
son, as  well  in  regard  to  his  professional  skill  as  to  his  general 
character ;  but  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  any  skilful  surgeon  will  exchange  a  comfortable 
situation  for  one  that  is  truly  miserable.  All  officers  and  persons 
in  employ  who  are  sent  to  Kamtschatka  have  to  perform  a 
journey  of  fifteen  thousand  wersts,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
extremely  difficult,  and  that  from  Irkutsk  to  Ochotsk  not  only 
so  but  very  dangerous.     As  those  goods  which  are  the  easiest 
of  conveyance  rise  one  hundred  per  cent  luerely  on  account 
of  the  difficulties  of  transport,  it  is  clear,  that  to  every  one 
who  wishes  to  bring  any  thing  with  him  to  Kamtschatka,  they 
become  infinitely  dearer  than  their  real  value.     A  poor  officer 
who  goes  there  for  the  first  time,  takes  only  such  things  as 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  if  he  remains  even  but  a  few 
years,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  deficit  in  his 
baggage.  In  short,  no  person  will  willingly  go  to  Kamtschatka; 
and  every  one  who  has  any  means  whatever  of  avoiding  it  will 
employ  all  his  interest  for  this  purpose :  thus  it  happens  that 
none  but  officers  whose  conduct  is  deserving  of  punishment 
are  sent  there ;   a  plan  that  has,  indeed,  been  recently  laid 
aside,  as  Kamtschatka  is  by  no  means  a  place  where  any  officer 
of  bad  conduct  is  hkely  to  amend.     He  there  usually  becomes 
worse,  and  frecjuently  proves  a  tyrant,  and  oppressor  of  the  poor 
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inhabitants.  In  order  to  attract  good  officers  to  Kamtschatka» 
where  they  are  perhaps  more  necessary  that  at  any  other  place, 
because  tliey  must  contribute  by  their  exertions  to  effect  the  good 
intentions  of  the  government,  which  can  never  be  carried  into 
execution  without  their  active  assistance,  the  emperor  now,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  offers  double  pay  to  every  one 
who  is  sent  to  Kamtschatka  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
residence  there,  and,  after  five  years  unimpeachable  service,  an 
advance  more  than  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to,  provided 
he  still  chooses  to  remain,  or  if  l.e  wishes  to  be  removed,  he  is 
permitted  to  choose  the  regiment  to  which  he  will  be  appointed. 
This  salutary  measure  will  prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
Kamtschatka :  a  worthless  officer  who  was  sent  for  an  indefinite 
term  thither,  and  who  saw  no  probability  of  ever  quitting  the 
country,  soon  lost  the  little  remains  of  honourable  feeling  which 
actuated  him ;  and  the  onl}!  regular  checks  upon  his  conduct  were 
so  many  marks  of  disgrace  inflicted  upon  him,  which  involved  his 
chief  in  constant  truuble,  while  they  cast  an  unmerited  stigma  on 
the  character  of  his  country. 


Nearly  the  same  thing  may  be  saitl  of  the  medical  men,  al- 
though not  to  the  same  extent.  One  physician,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  insufficient  for  Kamtschatka,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary,  independent  of  the  under  surgeons,  to  place  two  or 
three  skilful  men  in  the  different  districts  of  Kamtschatka,  who, 
besides  their  medical  knowledge,  should  possess  an  ac(]uaintance 
with  the  different  branches  of  natural  history,  and  particidarly 
with  tl:ose  which  are  more  nearly  allied  to  their  own  profession. 
Without  being  exactly  a  skilful  botanist,  mineraU)gist,  or  che- 
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mist,  any  active  and  enquiring  mind  might,  with  the  least 
degree  of  knowledge  in  his  favourite  study,  easily  make  many 
discoveries  whicli  would  not  fail  to  prove  useful  both  in  a 
political  and  a  scientific  point  of  view :  and  the  important  re- 
sult would  be,  that  the  Kamtschadales  as  well  as  the  Russians 
would  l)e  certain  of  assistance,  if  the  physicians  constantly 
travelled  up  and  down  the  country.  I  acknowledge  that  such 
as  are  compelled  to  live  at  least  four  or  five  years  in  Kamt- 
schatka  are  deserving  of  a  better  remuneration  than  those  phy- 
sicians who  reside  in  the  European  provinces  of  the  empire ;  but 
when  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge become  the  objects  of  their  exertions,  a  few  thousand 
roubles  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  medical 
men  should  proceed  thither  by  water,  not  only  because  they 
would  then  he  easily  enabled  to  provide  themselves  with  clothes, 
books,  furniture,  scientific  instruments,  and  other  more  or  less 
necessary  articles,  which,  indeed,  might  elsewhere  be  considered 
as  luxuries,  but  in  Kamtschatka  arc  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  for  the  whole  time  of  their  stay  there,  which  in 
a  land  journey  they  could  not  do ;  but  also  because  the  voyage 
by  sea,  either  round  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
during  which  they  would  touch  at  many  countries  highly  inte- 
resting to  a  naturalist,  would,  of  itself,  possess  infinite  charms  to 
any  active  and  encjuiring  spirit,  and  would  render  it  more  easy 
to  find  persons  wilHng  to  undertake  it.  I  have  elsewhere  re- 
marked, that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  governor,  some  thousand 
roubles  were  collected  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  hospital 
at  Malki,  a  small  village  two  hundred  wersts  from  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  where  there  arc  some  mineral  springs.  Unless,  how- 
ever, some  skilful  medical  man  be  placed  at  the  head  of  such  an 
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establishment,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  means  of  as- 
sistance, which  are  hitherto  not  to  he  found  there,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  this  charitable  institution  to  obtain  its  end. 


After  this  digression  I  again  return  to  the  manners  of  the 
Russians  resident  in  Kamtschatka.  I  have  already  shewn  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  experience  a  want  of  the  most 
necessary  articles;  that  their  table  is  most  wretchedly  provided; 
and  that  in  the  interior  of  their  houses  their  poverty,  or  rather 
misery,  is  not  less  apparent.  In  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  there 
were  only  two  houses  at  all  better  than  the  rest,  one  of  which 
was  inhabited  by  Major  Kixipskoi,  the  commandant  of  the  fort, 
and  the  other  by  two  artillery  officers.  Both  of  these  houses, 
one  of  them  of  considerable  size,  consisted  of  very  habitable 
rooms,  kitchens,  store-rooms,  &c.  and  both,  particularly  that  of 
the  major,  might,  with  very  little  alteration  and  decent  furniture, 
be  rendered  very  tolerable  dwellings.  Although,  even  in  the 
condition  in  which  we  saw  them,  they  were  the  very  ornament 
of  Kamtschatka,  the  furniture  of  the  anti-room  consisted  merely 
of  a  wooden  stool,  a  table,  and  two  or  three  broken  chairs. 
There  was  neither  earthenware  nor  porcelain  table-service : 
no  glasses,  decanter",  nor  any  thing  of  a  simili  r  nature:  two 
or  three  tea-cups,  one  glass,  a  few  broken  knives  and  forks, 
and  some  pewter  spoons,  constituted  the  wealth  of  these  good 
people,  who  were  both  married.  But  what  most  of  all  distressed 
me  was  the  condition  of  their  windows :  they  had  not  double 
sashes,  which,  in  a  cold  climate,  are  as  necessary  to  health  as 
to  comfort ;  but  such  even  as  they  had  were  in  a  very  wretched 
condition.  The  panes  were  of  glass,  but  notwithstanding  their 
extreme  smallness  they  were  all  of  them  broken,  and  made  of 
pieces  fitted  together.     'J'hey  afforded  no  protection  against  the 
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snow  and  frost;  and  I  could  not,  without  feelings  of  coin- 
miseraticn,  behold  the  children,  who  in  no  part  of  the  world 
are  brought  up  so  wretchedly  as  here.  Milk,  when  the  parents 
are  sufficiently  rich  to  keep  a  cow  (and  few  are  in  this  condition) 
is  the  only  thing  with  which  they  are  nourished.  Jukula  and 
coarse  black  bread  is  hard  food  for  a  child  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen months  old,  and  must,  in  case  of  any  obstruction,  con- 
tribute to  terminate  their  existence. 

The  houses  of  the  other  inhabitants  are  invariably  ill  built, 
and  all  of  so  little  elevation  that,  during  the  winter,  they  are 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  From  the  door  a  path-way  is  cut 
through  the  snow,  and  this,  as  it  forms  a  thick  wall  round  the 
house,  may  indeed  contribute  to  the  warmth,  but  must  neces- 
sarily occasion  a  very  unhealthy  atmosphere  within  them,  as 
it  rises  considerably  above  the  house,  and  prevents  the  pos- 
sibility of  introducing  any  ventilator.  They  have  therefore  no 
fresh  air  throughout  the  winter  in  any  of  the  rooms  ;  and  it  is  to 
this,  and  to  the  badness  of  their  provisions,  that  I,  in  a  great 
measure,  ascribe  the  pallid  hue  of  all  the  inhabitants,  even  of  the 
youngest  females. 


The  construction  of  a  house  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  very 
expensive,  no  timber  fit  for  the  purpose  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  the  people  being  obliged  to  bring 
it  from  the  interior.  When  any  public  building  is  to  be  erected, 
thirty  or  forty  soldiers  are  dispatched  under  the  command  of 
an  officer,  and  are  employed  for  several  weeks,  and  at  im- 
minent risk,  in  floating  the  felled  timber  down  the  rapid  rivers. 
In  this  manner  the  whole  garrison  of  Kamtschatka  had  been  oc- 
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cupicd  during  two  years  in  building  some  barracks  for  ten  or 
twelve  men,  nor  were  they  yet  completed ;  and  the  church 
on  which  they  have  been  several  years  employed  is  in  the  same 
predicament,  and,  in  all  probability,  they  will  give  up  every 
thought  of  finishing  it  with  timber,  and  have  recourse  to  brick, 
the  only  proper  material  for  such  an  edifice.  If  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  produced  any  abundance  of  timber,  it 
would  certainly  be  wrong  to  make  use  of  stone  for  their 
buildings ;  but  since,  as  I  have  already  observed,  it  can  only  be 
obtained  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  is  never  preserved 
a  sufficient  time  to  become  perfectly  seasoned,  the  natural  con- 
sequence is,  that  such  a  house,  notwithstanding  the  vast  expence 
of  building  it,  generally  falls  to  pieces  in  a  few  years.  The 
agent  of  the  American  company  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  had 
constructed  a  small  house  for  the  reception  of  the  goods  which 
he  expected  by  our  ship,  containing  only  a  few  rooms,  and 
altogether  not  much  above  forty  feet  long,  which  cost  him  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  roubles.  I  therefore  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  build  houses  of  bricks,  as  Tareina  abounds  with 
an  excellent  clay,  which  is  used  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  for  the 
construction  of  ovens.  But  as  the  poor  inhabitants  have  no 
other  vessels  than  baidars,  which  are  of  a  very  small  burden, 
and  with  any  thing  of  a  stiff  breeze  are  not  able,  even  in  the 
bay,  to  keep  the  sea,  the  conveyance  of  the  little  clay  necessary 
for  the  construction  merely  of  an  oven  is  attended  with  great 
difficulty  and  loss  of  time.  A  good  decked  boat  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  tons,  requiring  only  three  or  four  men  to  navigate  it, 
would  in  two  days  convey  a  greater  lading  than  three  baidars, 
each  manned  with  ten  soldiers,  are  able  to  procure  in  three 
months :  besides  this,  the  baidars  meet  with  frequent  accidents. 
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It  would  be  much  better  also  to  make  the  bricks  in  the  bay  of 
Tareina,  where  there  is  plenty  of  wood  close  down  to  the  sea- 
side, than  to  convey,  as  they  do  at  present,  the  clay  to  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  order  to  be  made  into  bricks  there,  as  the 
wood  necessary  to  burn  them  must  all  be  dragged  from  the 
mountains  with  considerable  trouble.     The  timber  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  a  stone  house  might  very  easily  be  brought 
from  America,  where,  as  is  well  known,  the  finest  trees  are  in 
the  most  profuse  abundance,  as  well  on  board  of  the  company's 
return  ships,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  furs,  occupying 
but  very  little  space,  generally  come  back  in  ballast;  or,  if 
this  plan  be  not  adopted,  by  sending  a  few  ships  expressly 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  America.     It  might  like>vise  be 
brought  from  Nishney-Kamtschatka ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  timber  would  be   found  in  one  or  other  of  the   many 
bays  on  the  west  coast  of  Kamtschatka  hitherto  unexplored. 
The  plan  of  building  houses  of  bricks  is  not  an  idea  of  mine 
alone,  but  was  that  likewise  of  several  persons  with  whom  I  con- 
versed on  the  subject.     It  is  ridiculous  to  speak  of  it  as  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  earthquakes ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
there  never  has  been  any  earthquake  known  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  of  sufficient  power  to  have  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  any  stone  house ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  build  palaces  of  several  stories,  but  merely 
small  houses  of  one.     A  comfortable  and  healtliy  dweUing- 
house,  a  moderately  well  supplied  table,  and  many  other  things 
which  elsewhere,  perhaps,  might  be  considered  as  luxuries,  are, 
much  as  tlie  hardy  soldier  pretends  to  despise  them,  so  many 
articles  of  absolute  necessity  at  Kamtschatka :  and  the  per- 
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8on  who  determines  to  pass  his  whole  life,  or  even  several 
years  of  it,  in  this  distant  and  cold  climate,  where  he  must  still 
experience  a  deficiency  of  many  things,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
expect  some  remuneration.  Humanity  demands  that  all  should 
be  done  that  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
health ;  and  it  is  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  either  necessary 
or  agreeable  that  deters  people  from  going  to  Kamtschatka.      ' 


Although  every  meal  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  proves  the 
poverty  of  the  place,  with  a  little  assistance  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  procure  a  very  good  table.  Kamtschatka  even  pos- 
sesses an  abundance  of  delicacies,  such  as  are  not  easily  to  be 
procured  at  several  other  places.  Beef  is  particularly  good 
there,  as  Captain  King  has  already  observed.  The  oxen  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  governor,  we  obtained  both  on  our 
departure  for  Japan  and  China,  were,  although  some  of  them 
were  very  old,  more  white  and  tender  than  younger  cattle  are 
generally  found  to  be.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  the 
meadows  which,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  are 
covered  with  the  richest  pasture,  being  still  better  farther  inland. 
It  is  calculated  that,  in  the  whole  of  Kamtschatka,  there  are  about 
six  hundred  head  of  cattle,  which  number  they  ought  to  endeavour 
to  increase,  to  enable  the  military  to  have  a  pound  of  fresh  meat 
at  least  per  week,  (with  the  exception  of  the  four  summer 
months).  This  would  undoubtedly  produce  the  most  salutary 
consequences  on  the  health  of  the  soldiers,  and  would  act  as  a 
powerful  preventive  against  the  scurvy,  under  which  they  almost 
all  labour  throughout  the  winter.  If,  added  to  this,  all  the  in- 
habitants took  care  to  provide  themselves  with  a  winter  stock  of 
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potatoes,  carrots,  and  sour-crout,  (at  Werschnoy  the  cabbagte 
grows  full  as  large  as  with  us,  and  sour-crout  is  not  only  an  ac- 
knowledged anti-scorbutic,  but  a  national  dish  of  the  Rus- 
sians) ;  if,  besides,  they  curtailed  the  excessive  use  of  spirits, 
and  the  people  lived  in  healthy  habitations,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  scurvy  might  be  entirely  checked.  It  was  const* 
dered  as  impossible  to  prevent  this  malady  at  sea,  and  a  vast 
number  of  words  have  been  applied,  as  the  reader  of  Lord 
Anson's  voyage  can  well  testify,  to  prove  that  the  greatest  cau- 
tion was  insufficient  to  prevent  it,  as  it  originated  in  the  sea  air; 
nevertheless,  this  dreadful  disease  is  almost  extirpated  fi:om  the 
ocean,  or,  at  least,  merely  attended  with  very  trifling  con- 
sequences, means  having  been  discovered  of  preventing  it  even 
on  the  longest  voyages. 

At  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the  number  of  horned  cattle 
amounted  to  ten  cows,  and,  perhaps,  as  many  young  heifers ; 
there  was,  consequently,  no  butter,  and  very  Uttle  milk.  It  would 
be  extremely  easy  to  support  some  hundred  head  there,  as  not 
only  close  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  on  the  banks  of  the 
Awatscha  river,  there  is  plenty  of  the  finest  grass,  if  there  were 
a  sufficiency  of  men  to  collect  a  quantity  of  hay  equal  to  the 
support  of  so  large  a  flock  during  a  long  winter,  independent  of 
the  military,  who,  indeed,  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  are  so  much  employed  in  other  works.  Tlie 
breeding  of  hogs  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  corn; 
but  it  would  be  easier  to  have  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry,  the 
former  requiring  nothing  but  good  hay.  Although  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  we  met  with  no  short  delicate  grass, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  species  exists  in  these  parts. 
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Hitherto  no  one  has  attempted  to  breed  poultry,  because  the 
dogs,  which  in  the  summer  are  allowed  to  run  about  an/ 
procure  their  own  support,  are  too  dangerous  to  them :  but 
these  should  be  sent  during  this  season,  when  they  are  of  no  use, 
to  a  distant  district,  and  never  allowed  to  come  near  the  village, 
where  they  only  commit  mischief,  and  frequently  tear  the  young 
cattle  to  pieces  *.  While  the  present  state  of  poverty  lasts,  the 
feeding  of  poultry  would  be  too  expensive,  as  the  inhabitants, 
who  themselves  experience  u  want  of  corn,  would  hardly  spare 
any,  in  however  small  a  pi-oportion,  for  the  support  of  their 
fowls.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  want  of  them  the  people  ex- 
perience one  of  a  nourishing  and  wholesome  food.  We  brought 
some  fowls  from  Japan,  which  I  divided  amongst  the  wealthiest 
of  the  inhabitants,  upon  condition  that  they  would  allow  them 
to  increase  as  much  as  possible,  and  take  the  greatest  care  of 
them. 

During  our  stay  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  we  were  daily  pro- 
vided, through  the  kind  measures  adopted  by  the  governor,  with 
rein-deer,  argalis,  wild  ducks,  and  geese,  a  proof  that  various 
kinds  of  food  may  be  had  ;  and  hares  are  said  to  abound  during 
the  winter.  The  flesh  of  the  rein-deer  is  excellent,  and  in  no 
wise  interior  to  beef:  nay,  I  even  preferred  it  to  some  of  a 
very  good  quality,  although  at  first  I  had  a  great  antipathy 
to  it.  My  dislike  to  this  I  soon  overcame,  but  never  could 
entirely  conquer  my  aversion  to  that  of  the  seal,  which  is  by 


•  At  Ischiginsk  they  employ  dogs  during  the  summer  in  dragging  bouts  up  the 
river  against  the  stream;  in  all  probability  they  iniglit  be  used  for  a  similar  useful 
purpose  in  the  southern  parts  of  Kamtschatka. 
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no  means  despised  at  Kamtschiitka,  and  although  not  a  very 
tasty,  is  not  an  unwholesome  food.  This  is  likewise  the 
case  with  bear's  flesh*.  But  the  flesh  of  the  argali,  or  wild 
sheep,  is  far  superior  in  flavour  to  any  game  known  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  wild  ducks  and  geese,  both  excellent  in 
their  way.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August  you  may  procure 
an  hundred  of  the  former  in  the  course  of  an  hour:  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  they  shed  their  feathers,  and  as  they  cannot  fly, 
they  are  easily  brought  down  from  the  rocks  by  a  long  pole  with 
a  hook  at  the  end  of  it.  The  few  Kamtschadales  who  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Poul  would,  on  obtaining 
a  just  remuneration  for  their  trouble,  amply  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants with  the  above-mentioned  articles,  if  Miey  were  only  pro- 
vided with  powder  and  ball.  I  say  nothing  of  fish,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  always  the  greatest  abundance  here,  and 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  month  in  the  year,  from  May  to  Oc- 
tober, in  which  some  new  species  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
Trout  and  herrings  arc  particularly  good,  and  there  are  great 
quantities  of  crabs  and  cray-fish. 


*  In  Cook's  tliiitl  voyage  there  are  several  anecdotes  related  by  Captain  King 
of  the  cunning  of  these  bears.  Their  method  of  catching  fish,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  nourishment  of  these  animals  as  well  as  the  dogs,  shews  as  much  artifice  as 
that  with  which  tliey  strive  to  muster  the  wild  sheep.  Of  all  the  sppcies  of  fish 
they  meet  with  in  Knmtschatka,  they  are  particularly  fond  of  one  called  there 
"  kachly."  As  soon  as  the  bear  perceives  shoals  of  it  going  up  the  river,  he  places 
himself  in  the  water  at  a  short  distance  from  the  bank,  and  standing  with  his  legs 
together,  leaves  merely  a  small  space  for  the  Hsh,  who  always  swims  straight  forward, 
to  pass  between  them.  A  good  many  of  ihein  get  in  this  manner  between  his  legs, 
whii4i  the  bear  perceiving,  makes  but  one  spring  on  shore  with  his  prey,  and  de- 
vours it  at  his  leisure. 

VOL.  II.  I  I 
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In  suiMinor  tliere  are  different  kinds  of  vegetables  whieh  grow 
wild,  and  if  the  value  of  them  is  not  known  to  the  inhabitants, 
it  proeceds  either  from  ignorance  or  prejudice.  Besides  the 
wild  garlic  which  is  eaten  by  every  one,  and  the  sarana,  there 
arc  likevise  wild  peas,  celery,  angelica,  and  purslane,  which 
I  collected  every  day  for  the  crew  and  for  our  own  table,  using 
them  as  well  for  broth  as  salad.  The  officers  of  the  garrison 
found  them  excellent,  although  they  had  never  collected  them 
for  their  own  use,  not  believing  them  fit  to  eat.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  there  is  a  great  plenty  of  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, huckleberries,  and  several  other  species,  (one  of  which, 
called  the  shimolost,  is  particnlarly  good),  and  which  boiled  to 
a  jam,  keep  very  well  throughout  the  winter.  Besides,  although 
it  may  be  true  that  cabbage,  peas,  and  beans  do  not  attain  the 
same  perfection  here  as  in  Europe,  there  can  Ix^  no  doubt  that 
lettuces,  kale,  parsley,  and  other  garden-stuff  would  thrive  very 
well.  Potatoes  and  radishes  grow  as  well  here  as  any  where 
else :  in  1782,  for  instance,  fifty  potatoes  produced  sixteen  hun- 
dred at  Bolscheretzk,  where  the  climate  is  not  more  favourable 
than  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Corn  indeed  will  not  grow  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Kamtschatka,  owing  to  the  constant  fogs ;  but 
this  is  no  reason  why  people  should  not  live  as  well  there  as  in 
countries  where  it  succeeds.  In  the  island  of  St.  Helena  they 
cultivate  none  at  all,  and  depend  for  the  bread  which  they  con- 
sume entirely  upon  England ;  yet  they  live  there  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  With  an  uninterrupted  communication  by  water, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  have  always  such  a  supply  of  corn  or 
flour  at  Kamtschatka  as  would  ensure  the  place  against  any 
want  of  this  necessary  article. 
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It  is  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  gunpowder  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Kanitschatka  so  seldom  provide  their  table  with  argalis, 
reindeer,  hares,  and  ducks  and  geese.     The  conveyance  of  this 
article  from  the  European  provinces  of  Russia  is  not  only  dif- 
ficult, but  exposed  to  various  accidents,  as  very  often  all  the 
goods  in  the  caravan  are  completely  wet  through;  it  is  also 
dangerous,  because  it  can  only  be  conveyed  to  Ochotsk  in 
leathern  skins;  and  instances  hav.    occnrred  of  wl.ole  villages 
having  been  destroyed  by  it  on  ii, .  passage.     It  is  now  never 
brought  for  private  sale,  and  is,  indeed,  actually  forbidden, 
although  the  Kamtschadales  depend  so  much  upon  it  for  their 
safety,  nothing  but  a  loaded  gun  being  suhicient  V   drive  the 
bears,  who  often  attack  them,  from  their  liouses :  'ley  therefore 
purchase  powder  secretly,  and  at  a  very  binh  pnce,  wher>  /er 
they  can  get  it,  paying  often  five  and  six  vot  bles  a  pouuu  lor 
it,  and  three  roubles  for  a  pound  of  shot.    The  Kamtschadalc 
thus  becomes  very  careful  of  what  he  only  obtains  at  so  heavy 
an  expence,  preserving  it  either  for  his  deience,  or  for  some 
animal  whose  skin  will  repay  the  cost.     We  shot  several  birds 
in  the  bay,  which,  with  a  little  sauce,  afforded  a  very  ex- 
cellent dish,  but  which  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka,  who 
have  no  sauces  at  all,  did  not  think  worth  the  expenditure  of 
their  powder ;  but  when  we  gave  them  powder  and  shot,  they 
brought  us  as  many  of  them  as  we  could  make  use  of.     A  short 
time  before  our  arrival,  a  qua'^fi    of  powder  had  been  divided 
amongst  the  Kamtschadales,  with  a  promise,  that  the  next  year 
they  should  have  more :  this  second  suppl}',  however,  had  not 
yet  reached   them,  and    iiie   Kamtschadales,  as   well  as   the 
Russians  resident  there,  were  entirely  unprovided.   As,  in  many 
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respects,  it  is  an  article  of  indispensable  necessity  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  land  conveyance  is  difficult,  expensive,  and 
dangerous,  this  is  another  proof  of  the  propriety  of  supplying 
Kaintschatka  annually  with  powder,  as  well  as  many  other 
commodities  from  Cronstadt. 


I  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the  country  immediately 
around  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Farther  inland  there  is  a  great 
plenty  of  every  natural  production.  At  Werchnoy,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  Kamtschatka  river,  where  rye,  barley,  buckwheat, 
and  oats  are  cultivated  with  success,  almost  every  species  of 
garden-stuff  is  also  found  to  thrive.  We  received  from  thence, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  governor,  not  only  potatoes  and 
carrots,  but  cucumlxirs,  lettuces,  and  very  excellent  cabbages. 
It  has  long  since  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  different 
species  of  Siberian  corn,  which  shoots  up  quick  and  soon 
ripens,  and  is,  consequently,  well  calculated  for  this  country, 
where  the  summers  are  short ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Tar- 
tarian corn,  (triticum  polonicum),  the  Siberian  buckwheat  (poly- 
gonum Tartariuni) ;  as  also,  instead  of  the  European,  the  Sibe- 
rian hemp  (urtica  cannabina).  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
these  plans  were  carried  into  execution,  as  they  can  scarcely 
fail  of  producing  the  most  advantageous  results.  The  reason, 
however,  why  so  little  is  cultivated  there,  although  the  soil  is 
so  productive  that  rye,  without  the  least  attention,  returns 
eightfold,  and  barley  twelvefold,  is  not  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
srnallness  of  the  population,  but  in  the  little  value  of  corn  com- 
pared with  other  articles.  The  husbandmen  who  were  conveyed 
from  the  banks  of  the  Lena  to  Kamtschatka  only  grow  as  much 
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as  is  sufficient  for  their  own  use,  devoting  the  rest  of  their  time 
to  the  catching  of  sables,  and  other  business,  where  they  are 
certain  of  a  greater  profit.  Agriculture  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  offer  of  a  considerable  premium,  and  whj^  is  raised  by  the 
inhabitant  should  be,  at  all  events,  purchased  of  him  without 
regard  to  price;  in  short,  such  measures  should  be  adopted 
as  to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  profitable  than 
any  other  employment ;  for  it  cannot  be  expected  that  people 
shall  follow  any  pursuit  productive  of  but  little  profit,  when 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  turning  their  time  to  more  ad- 
vantage. 

The  prospect  of  any  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kamt- 
schatka  was  very  much  diminished,  not  only  by  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  the  remaining  Russians  and  Kamtschatdales, 
but  by  that  of  the  women  bearing  no  kind  of  proportion  to  the 
men.  At  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, including  the  military,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  there  are  not  five  and  twenty 
females.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  company's  ships  and 
transports  winter  here,  and  the  number  of  men  is  often  increased 
to  five  hundred,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of  the  women 
remains  always  the  same.  The  consequences  of  this  pernicious 
disproportion  are  unproductive  marriages,  and  a  total  decline 
of  all  morals  ;  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  more  than  five  or 
six  children  at  Kamtschatka,  and  these  partly  belonged  to  the 
officers,  and  partly  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  distinguish- 
ed themselves  by  their  exemplary  conduct.  All  the  marriages, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  were  entirely  unproductive  ; 
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an  evil  which  every  possible  pains  should  be  taken  to  obviate. 
Ishiga  is  the  only  place  in  Kamtschatka  where  the  number  of 
women  exceeds  that  of  the  men,  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this 
is,  that  most  of  the  families  are  related  to  one  another,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  Greek  church,  the  most  distant  rela- 
tives are  not  allowed  to  marry.  General  Koscheleff  is  therefore 
very  anxious  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  go  on  pilgrimages  to 
Ishiga,  which  generally  lead  to  marriages  that  turn  out  well:  the 
women  being  famed  for  their  activity  and  love  of  order,  virtues 
which  are  the  best  companions  a  soldier  can  possess  in  Kamt- 
schatka. There  are  striking  examples  of  the  comfort  in  which 
some,  and  of  the  wretchetl  condition  in  which  others  live,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  diligent  and  active,  or  of  a  contrary  dispo- 
sition. 1  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  occasion  no  great  expence, 
and  might  prove  of  considerable  advantage,  if  the  government 
offered  a  premium  to  such  soldiers  and  Cossacks  as  should  marry: 
nor  need  this  premium  be  paid  in  money.  Assist  them  in  pro- 
curing a  room  to  themselves,  that  several  persons  may  not,  as  is 
actually  the  case,  be  compelled  to  live  in  one:  an  assemblage 
which  not  only  ruins  the  morals,  but  disturbs  the  economical 
regulations  of  the  whole,  while  it  occasions  strife  and  quarrelling; 
and  must  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the  health.  The  young  couples 
should  also  be  assisted  with  the  means  of  cultivating  a  little 
garden,  and  procuring  themselves  a  few  vegetables;  and  supplied 
with  the  necessary  instruments  and  utensils  for  a  small  establish- 
ment, which,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  iron,  are  exceedingly 
dear.  Let  them  have  a  few  cows,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
supply  theii  children  with  milk;  and,  if  they  do  not  choose  to 
increase  their  stock,  that  they  may  have  now  and  then  a  little 
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fresh  meat.  It  is  frequently  only  the  extreme  poverty  of  these 
people,  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a  dwelling  to  them- 
selves, which  prevents  them  from  marrying.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  in  rewarding  such  as  distinguish  themselves  by 
a  meritorious  conduct,  and  this  would  be  the  only  means  of 
checking  the  inclination  to  many  excesses  common  to  both  sexes; 
for  it  would  be  difficult  to  effect  any  improvement  in  this  respect 
by  the  adoption  of  measures  of  severity. 

As  Kamtschatka  is  in  such  a  state  of  infancy,  I  should 
perhaps  be  carrying  my  desire  of  improvement  too  far,  par- 
ticularly as  the  population  is  so  greatly  diminished,  if  I  wished 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  uncomfortable  and  dangerous  mode  of 
traveling  in  summer.  The  active  Koscheleff  has  been  frequently 
in  danger  of  drowning ;  for  the  whole  voyage  from  Nischney  to 
Werchnoy  is  made  by  the  Kamtschatka  river  in  a  small  vessel, 
infinitely  more  resembling  a  trough  than  a  boat,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  the  language  of  the 
country  called  a  bat.  The  voyage  in  so  frail  a  vessel  is  very 
dangerous,  particularly  at  the  commencement  of  summer,  when 
the  current  is  extremely  rapid  ;  and  these  small  boats  are 
frequently  upset,  as  well  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  as  by 
running,  during  the  night,  upon  the  trunk  of  some  tree  that  is 
floating  down  it.  Nevertheless,  1  believe  that  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  construct  commodious  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  would 
afford  more  security  to  the  traveller,  at  least  upon  this  river, 
the  largest,  and  by  its  situation  the  most  frequently  navigated, 
and  upon  the  Awatscha  river:  for  scarcely  a  year  passes  in 
which  several  people  are  not  drowned  in  both  of  them.    The 
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preservation  of  a  man's  life  is  every  wb'^re  an  object  worthy  of 
some  attention,  but,  in  Kamtschatka,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  a  poHtical  point  of  view,  that  an  attempt  should  l)e 
made  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  at  least  against  this 
species  of  danger.  •        .  i 

I  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  wretched 
and  miserable  state  of  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.   It 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  couple  of  small  decked  vessels 
there,  and  some  European  built  boats,  as  well  for  the  unlading 
of  ships,  as  for  the  conveyance  of  wood,  coals,  hay,  salt,  when- 
ever the  salt-works  are  established,  as  for  the  different  excur- 
sions, as  well  in  Awatscha  bay  itself,  as  to  other  places  some 
miles  off,  to  which  the  baidars  are  frequently  sent.     Besides, 
there  should  constantly  be  a  naval  officer,  having  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  men  under  his  command,  as  well  as  some  carpenters, 
smiths,  locksmiths,  sailmakers,  caulkers,  and  other  necessary 
workmen ;  in  short,  there  should  be  a  small  naval  arsenal  at 
Kamtschatka,  no  matter  to  how  trifling  an  extent  the  establish- 
ment were  carried.    Captain  Billing's  ship,  the  Slawa  Rossii,  on 
the  construction  of  which  more  pains  and  money  were  expended 
than  perhaps  on  any  other  ship  in  the  world,  would  never  have 
sunk  in  the  manner  it  did  if  proper  attention  had  been  paid  to 
it ;  nor  do  1  think  it  superfluous,  but  indeed  even  necessary,  as 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  bears  the  title  of  an  imperial  port,  to 
keep  there  constantly  a  small  ship  of  war  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
guns,  and  which  might  be  released  every  third  or  fourth  year,  to 
be  employed  under  the  governor's  direction  ^r    the  advantage  of 
the  colony. 
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Although  at  present  there  are  very  few  Kamtschadales  remain- 
ing, and  these  before  many  years  liave  elapsed  may  perhaps  en- 
tirely disappear,  still  I  cannot  avoid  saying  a  few  words  for  the 
benetit  of  these  good  people,  who,  for  kindness  of  heart,  fidelit}':, 
obedience,  hospitality,  perseverance,  and  attachment  to  their 
superiors,  are  not  easily  to  be  surpassed.  Notwithstanding  the 
Smallness  of  their  numbers,  their  total  disappearance  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  Kamtschatka,  as  they  are  useful  in  many  respects, 
and,  in  some  cases,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Russians  to  do  with- 
out them. 

The  Kamtschadales  never  inhabit  the  towns  built  by  the 
Russians,  but  live  scattered  about  the  interior  of  the  country  in 
small  villages  called  ostrogs,  of  different  dimensions.  Since  the 
last  epidemic  disorder,  in  the  years  1800  and  1801,  during  which 
five  thousand  Kamtschadales  perished,  it  is  very  rare  to  meet 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  in  an  ostrog;  in  many 
there  are  scarcely  the  half  of  this  number,  although  there  may 
be  others  where  the  population  is  more  extensive.  Such  an 
ostrog  is  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  tayon  or  chief,  who 
is  chosen  from  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  whose  character  is 
similar  to  that  of  a  starost  or  elder  in  the  Russian  villages. 
Under  him  he  has  an  officer  who  bears  the  title  of  jessaul,  and 
who,  properly  speaking,  holds  the  executive  authority  of  the 
ostrog,  as  the  tayon  does  no  more  than  deliver  his  orders  to 
him.  In  the  absence  of  the  tayon  the  jessaul  assumes  his  place, 
and  the  eldest  Kamtschadale  in  the  ostrog  takes  upon  him  that 
of  the  Jessaul.  The  tayon's  power  is  considerable,  since  it  even 
extends  to  the  inthcting  of  corporal  punishments,  though  these 
must  never  exceed  twenty  lashes.     They  generally  select  as 
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tayon  an  active  Kamtschadale,  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
his  good  conduct.  His  duty  consists,  besides  the  discharge  of 
the  internal  regulations  of  his  ostrog,  in  collecting  the  best  sables, 
which  each  Kamtschadale  pays  annually  as  a  tribute,  and 
carrying  them,  sealed  up,  to  the  town,  where  they  are  examined 
in  the  presence  of  certain  magistrates,  and  taxed  by  a  person 
authorised  by  the  crown.  The  amount  of  the  duties  to  be  paid 
by  the  ostrog  is  then  deducted  from  tlie  value  of  the  sables,  and 
whatever  there  is  exceeding  it  is  paid  in  money  to  the  tayon, 
who  divides  it  proportionally  among  the  inhabitants  of  his  ostrog. 
The  annual  taxes  of  the  Kamtschadales  amount,  exclusive  of 
the  capitation  tax,  to  about  three  roubles,  which,  however, 
are  not  paid  in  money  but  in  sables,  in  the  manner  above 
described.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  sables  of  the  Kamt- 
schadales, of  which  the  best  are  selected,  are  not  taxed  very 
high^  but  although  ten  or  twenty  roubles  is  the  price  of  a  good 
sable  in  Kamtschatka,  th^  Kamtschadales  have  liitherto  never 
received  more  than  three  roubles  and  a  half  for  those  that  have 
been  selected.  At  present,  indeed,  this  sum  is  doubled,  and  when 
the  sables  are  of  a  superior  quality  they  are  paid  even  ten  roubles 
a  piece ;  in  all  probability  the  Kamtschadale  will  soon  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  his  duties  in  money,  and  not  be  compelled  to  give 
to  the  crown,  at  a  low  price,  that  which  he  only  obtains  with 
considerable  expence,  labour,  and  danger.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  Kamtschadale  purchases  his  powder  and  shot  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  roubles  the  pound,  besides  the  value  of  his 
time,  as  every  traveller  can  dispose  of  him,  this  change  will  not 
be  considered  as  unjust.  They  have  hkewise  been  recently 
exonerated  from  another  burthen,  which  it  is  surprising  they 
could  have  endured  for  a  single  hour.     It  is  well  known  that 
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throtighout  all  Russia  the  capitation  tax  is  levied  according  to 
the  last  revision  or  census,  which  is  generally  taken  every  twenty 
years.     As  the  population  in  Russia  increases  every  year,  this 
method,  as  it  removes  the  trouble  of  an  annual  census,  is  an  ad- 
vantage, because,  although  in  this  time  it  may  have  doubled,  it 
is  only  taxed  according  to  the  last  revision,  while  in  Kamt- 
schatka,  on  the  contrary,  where,  since  possession  was  taken  of 
the  province,  the  number  of  people  has  annually  decreased,  it 
operates  in  a  contrary  proportion,  particularly  since  the  un- 
fortunate years  during  which  the  epidemic  disease  carried  them 
off  by  thousands.    The  last  census  took  place  in   1795 ;  up- 
wards of  five  thousand  people  died  in  the  years  1800  and  1801, 
nevertheless  they  continued  to  levy  the  tribute  upon  the  re- 
mainder according  to  that  census,  which  made  it  fall  particularly 
hard  upon  them,  as  in  many  ostrogs,  where  the  number  of  in- 
habitants had  been  from  thirty  to  forty,  it  was  now  reduced  to . 
eight  or  ten.     Fortunately  this  did  not  last  long. 

I  must  mention  here  another  favour  which  the  government  has 
shewn  to  the  Kamtschadales,  and  which  will  contribute  very 
much  to  the  preservation  of  these  useful  people.  The  agents 
of  the  American  company,  and  the  other  merchants  in  Kamt 
schatka,  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  Kamtschadales  in  a 
manner  that  must  have  proved  extremely  injurious  to  them. 
With  no  other  wares  than  a  large  quantity  of  very  bad  gin,  the 
merchants  travelled  about  the  country  to  procure  furs.  As  soon 
as  one  of  them  arrived  in  an  ostrog  he  treated  his  host  with  a  glass 
of  spirits.  The  Kamtschadales  are  all  so  unfortunatel}'^  attached 
to  strong  liquors,  that  it  is  absolutely  iu)possible  for  them  to 
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resist  the  pleasure  of  getting  intoxicated.  As  soon  as  he  has 
drank  a  glass  of  gin  which  he  receives  for  nothing,  he  instantly 
begs  for  another,  for  which,  however,  he  must  pay:  then  a 
second,  a  third,  and  so  on.  Still,  however,  he  has  had  his 
spirits  unadulterated;  but  the  moment  he  liegins  to  be  in- 
toxicated, instead  of  pure  spirit  they  give  it  him  mixed  with 
water ;  and  in  order  that  the  deception  may  be  carried  on  with 
the  more  security,  the  merchants  have  the  vessels  destined 
for  their  spirits,  called  fliaga,  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the 
smaller  one  of  which  they  carry  their  unmixed  spirits,  and  in 
the  other  the  mixed.  'J'he  merchant  now  continues  to  ply  the 
Karatschadale  with  the  weaker  liquor  until  he  becomes  perfectly 
senseless,  and  then  takes  possession  of  his  whole  stock  of  sables 
and  other  furs,  alleging  that  they  are  to  pay  for  the  quantity  of 
spirits  which  he  has  drank.  Thus,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  the 
Kamtschadale  loses  the  reward  of  many  months  labour  and 
cost,  and  instead  of  providing  himself  with  powder  and  shot, 
flour,  and  other  necessary  and  indispensable  articles,  such  as 
would  have  contributed  to  his  own  and  to  his  family's  comfort,  he 
has  exchanged  all  his  wealth  for  one  debauch,  which  only 
weakens  him,  and  renders  him  more  helpless  and  destitute  for 
the  future.  This  wretchedness  is  accompanied  by  a  depression 
of  spirits,  which  must  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  his  body, 
already  weakened  by  disease,  and  which,  at  length,  from  the 
total  want  of  substantial  food,  and  of  medical  assistance,  be- 
comes unable  to  resist  such  frequent  attacks  upon  it.  This 
appears  to  me  the  cause  of  their  annual  decrease,  assisted 
by  epidemical  disorders,  which  sweep  them  off  in  great  num- 
bers. 
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These  desolating  journejrs  have  always  been  tolerated.  It  had, 
indeed,  been  observed,  that  during  the  periods  in  whicli  the 
travelling  merchants  made  this  attack  on  the  propf  ty  of  the 
Kamtschadales,  they  were  exposed  to  lose  what  they  liid  col- 
lected to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  crown,  and  it  had  therefore  been 
established  that  the  merchants  should  not  connnence  their  an- 
nqal  journey  until  this  was  discharged.  ]iut  General  Koscheleff 
considered  this  regulation  as  insufficient,  and  endeavoured  to 
extirpate  the  evil  altogether.  He  has  not,  indeed,  forliidden 
the  merchants  I'rom  travelling  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Kamt- 
schadales; but  he  has  entirely  prohibited  the  sale  of  spirits  in 
their  ostrogs,  which  rendered  these  expeditions  so  profitable  to 
them,  and  so  destructive  to  the  inhabitants.  •;  ■  -^    .•     ^  i 

I'he  necessity  of  the  Kamtschadales  in  Kamtschatka  is  suf- 
ficiently proved,  by  their  being  every  where  the  guides  through 
the  country,  and  by  their  conveying  the  mail,  which  they  do 
likewise,  free  of  ex  pence.  In  the  winter  they  are  obhged  to 
conduct  travellers  and  estafettes  from  one  ostrog  to  another: 
they  supply  the  dogs  of  those  who  travel  with  jukula ;  they  also  . 
lodge  the  travellers ;  tliis,  however,  they  are  not  obliged  to  do. 
This  hospitable  people  has,  of  its  o^v  n  accord,  engaged  to  lodge 
every  traveller,  and  to  feed  his  dogs  without  demanding  any 
remuneration.  In  every  ostrog  there  is  a  supply  of  fish  set 
apart  for  this  purpose.  In  general  the  governor  and  all  oflicers 
keep  dogs,  so  that  in  this  respect  they  are  not  burthensome  to 
the  Kamtschadales ;  but  a  story  is  still  told  of  a  n)agistrate  high 
in  office,  having  been  here  a  short  time  since,  who  never  travelled 
but  in  a  sledge  like  a  small  house,  drawn  by  an  hundred  dogs. 
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Besides  this,  he  is  said  to  have  journeyed  with  such  rapidity,  that 
at  every  station  several  of  these  animals  belongin{»to  the  Kajul- 
schadales  expired,  which  he  never  paid  tor.  In  the  sunnnei' 
the  Kanitschadale  is  ohhged  to  l)e  always  ready  with  his  boat  to 
conduct  the  traveller  cither  up  or  down  the  rivers;  nor  can  the 
soldier  be  sent  any  where  without  having  one  ol'  these  people  tor 
his  guide.  'I'hus  it  frequently  happens  that  they  arc  absent  a 
fortnight  or  more  from  their  ostrog,  and  lose  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  providing  themselves  with  fish  for  the  winter,  as,  be- 
sides the  mere  act  of  taking  the  tish,  it  requires  sevenU  days 
of  tine  summer  weather  to  dry  them,  if  the  wet  should  set  in 
during  this  o|)eration,  the  fish  instantly  becomes  maggoty,  and 
the  whole  stock  is  rendered  useless.  From  the  great  number 
of  soldiers,  (as,  besides  the  Cossacks,  there  is  a  battalion  of  five 
hundred  men,  and  about  twenty  officers  quarteretl  in  Kamt- 
schatka),  and  the  small  number  of  Kamtschadales,  it  must  be 
sufficiently  evident  that  the  latter  are  trequently  taken  from 
their  work,  and,  it  may  be  added,  almost  without  remuneration ; 
for  the  post  money  allowed  by  the  crown,  which  amounts  to  one 
kopeck  the  werst,  considering  the  high  price  of  every  article, 
is,  surely,  not  only  an  inconsiderable,  but  an  insulting,  rew..rd 
for  the  service  performed.  Tlie  j)re8ent  governor  has  shewn 
himself  their  benefactor  even  in  this*,  having  laid  down  a 
plan  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  posts,  according  to  which 
every  Kamtschadale  will  receive  an  ample  remuneration  for  any 
service  he  may  perform  to  the  crown.    These  people,  in  spite  of 


*  General  KoscheleiT  quitted  the  government  of  Kuuttschatku  in  tlie  year  18()8. 
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their  extreme  poverty,  are  an  example  of  honesty:  in  this  respect 
it  is  altogether  imposnible  to  exceed  them,  and  it  is  as  rare  to 
find  u  cheat  among  the  Kamtscliadales,  as  a  man  of  property. 
'['ruvcUers  on  their  arrival   in  any  ostrog  usually  give   their 
money,  papers,  and  valuables,  and  even  their  slock  of  brandy, 
tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  into  the  hands  of  the  tayon,  and  there 
is  no  instance  of  any  one  having  been  robbed  to  the  smallest 
extent.     Lieutenant  Koschelcif  told  me  that  he  had  once  been 
sent  by  his  brother,  the  governor,  with  thirteen  thousand  roubles 
to  distribute  among  the  different  towns  ;  that  every  evening  he 
iniule  over  his  box  with  the  money  to  the  tayon  of  the  ostrog 
where  he  slept,  and  felt  much  easier,  having  so  disposed  of  it, 
than  he  would  perhaps  have  done  in  any  inn  in  St.  l*etersburg. 
The  only  fault  of  the  Kamtschadales  is  their  propensity  to 
drinking  spirits ;  but  this  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  interest 
which  the  merchants  have  in  nourishing  it.     A  moderate  use  of 
strong  liquor  is  necessary  in  this  raw  climate,  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  supply  the  ))eople  now  and  then  with  a  small  (pmntity 
at  a  reasonable  price,  instead  of  obliging  them  to  forego  the  use 
of  it  for  several  months,  and,  the  instant  they  can  procure  it, 
permitting  tlvMu  to  deprive  themselves  of  all  they  possess  in 
order  to  get  intjxicaled. 


The  Kamtschadales  have  adopted  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Greek  priesthood  in  Kamtschutka  is  another  object  to 
which  some  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  as  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  improve  their  condition.  I  had,  indeed,  only  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  two  priests,  the  one  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
and  the  other  from  Bolscheretisk,  who,  shortly  after  our  arrival, 
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came  there  with  a  larj^c  quantity  of  very  vaUiuble  furs,  hut 
returned  as  soon  as  he  had  terminated  his  atiairs.  I  can  there- 
fore say  nothing  with  regard  to  his  eouduct.  The  priest  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  n  sranthd  to  his  profession:  in  the  in- 
terior, they  arc  said  to  be  no  bt Iter,  and  to  be  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  Kamtschiuiales.  ,  ■    .  >■ 
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PASSAGE  FROM   KAMTSCIIATKA  TO  MACAO. 

Pla~\  of  our  inletuled  Foj/age  to  China — JVe  dUcontinue  our  Starch  for  the  Land 
seen  by  the  Spaniards  in  I G34 — Violent  Storms  in  the  thirty-frst  and  thirty-eighth 
Degrees  of  Latitude— Several  Signs  of  the  Vicinity  of  Land — Fruitless  Seanh 
for  the  Islands  of  Guadeloupe,  Malahrigos  and  Don  Juan—tVe  see  Sulphur 
Island  and  South  Island,  and  direct  our  Course  to  the  South  Point  of  Formosa — 
Pass  the  Straits  between  Formosa  and  the  Bashee  Islands,  during  a  very  stormy 
Night — Obtain  Sight  of  the  Rock  Pedro  Blanco  and  tlte  Coast  of  China — Perceive 
a  large  Fleet  of  Chinese  Pirates — Some  Account  of  them — Anchor  in  the  Road 
of  Macao. 

Although  the  season  was  already  far  advanced,  I  neverthe- 
less wished,  if  it  could  be  effected  without  much  loss  of  time, 
and  the  winds  did  not  prove  unfavourable,  to  examine,  during 
our  passage  to  China,  several  objects  in  this  ocean,  where,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  accounts,  many  islands  are  supposed  to  exist. 
But  this,  in  fact,  is  doubtful,  and  the  chance  of  finding  them 
where  they  are  laid  down  in  the  charts,  their  situation  varying 
in  almost  all  of  them,  is,  at  all  events,  very  problematical;  nor 
is  it  possible  for  the  compilers  to  agree  exactly  in  the  draught 
of  these  imaginary  islands,  nothing  being  positively  known, 
cither  with  respect  to  their  discovery  or  situation  ;  and  they  pro- 
bably owe  their  existence  in  later  ones  to  Lord  Anson's  having 
found,  in  his  celebrated  prize,  in  the  year  1742,  a  Spanish  chart, 
by  which  the  galleons  were  accustomed  to  direct  their  course 
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from  Acapulco  to  tlie  Philippines.  This  chart,  of  which  an 
amended  copy  is  in  Anson's  vovage,  is  filled  up  with  a  number 
of  islands,  which  have  all  been  carefully  copied,  although  the 
frequent  voyages  in  this  sea  have  proved  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  not,  at  least,  where  they  are  laid  down.  A 
number  of  names  of  doubtful  islands  and  rocks  only  confound, 
and  can  never  be  of  any  use  to  navigators,  unless  those  which 
really  exist,  and  whose  situation  is  accurately  determined,  be 
distinguished  from  the  imaginary  ones  by  something  calcu- 
lated immediately  to  strike  the  eye.  These  observations 
have  induced  me,  in  my  chart  of  the  north-western  part  of 
this  ocean,  to  lay  down  only  such  islands  as  have  been  seen 
and  described  by  modern  navigators,  and  to  nark  at  the  same 
time  the  year  of  their  discovery.  In  order,  however,  that  I 
may  not  be  accused  of  having  inspired  the  navigator,  who  may 
make  use  of  this,  with  a  false  security,  by  the  omission  of  islands 
and  rocks  whose  existence  is  very  possible,  I  have  subjoined  to 
my  atlas  a  copy  of  the  western  part  of  Anson's  chart,  without 
any  other  alteration  than  assigning  to  it  its  true  boundaries ; 
for  instance,  a  part  of  the  Philippines,  the  Likeo,  and  the  Japan 
islands.  I  am  besides  convinced,  that  this  chart  can  contribute 
but  little  to  th  safety  of  the  navigator,  and  that  the  discovery 
of  islands  and  rocks  in  this  ocean  may  well  be  left  to  chance. 
As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  I  may  adduce  the  islands  that  have 
been  discovered  in  latter  times,  such  as  Gore's  Sulphur  island, 
iVIeares's  Lot's  Wife,  and  the  Grampus  islands ;  Douglas's  rocks, 
called  by  him  Guy's  rocks,  the  reef  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name,  and  Wakes's  rocks.  All  these  and  several  others  were 
found,  without  any  intention  of  making  discoveries  in  this  part, 
although  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  have  been  seen 
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formerly  by  the  Spaniards.  The  navigator  should,  however,  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  as  much  as  may  be  the  routes  of  tliose 
who  have  gone  before  him,  and  to  examine  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  spots  where  more  credible,  that  is  to  say,  more  modern 
navigators,  have  seen  undoubted  marks  of  land.  This  rule, 
which  I  laid  down  for  myself,  1  have  always  endeavoured,  as 
much  as  my  duty  would  allow,  to  pursue.  No  stress  should 
lie  laid  upon  reports,  even  when  upheld  by  the  opinion  of  the 
most  learned  geographers,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Buache 
on  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  the  land  seen  by  the  Spa- 
niards in  1634,  nor  any  search  made  for  them  in  consequence, 
except  when  it  can  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  missing  a  more  important  object.  It  was,  however, 
probable,  that  a  fortunate  accident  might  have  favoured  us  in 
making  some  discovery,  if  not  entirely  new,  at  least  tending  to 
confirm  some  that  had  already  been  made ;  and  for  this  reason 
I  determined  to  shape  my  course  to  China,  so  as  to  enable  nic 
to  examine  those  parts  where,  in  Arrowsmith's  chart,  the  islands 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  Guadeloupes,  the  Malabrigos,  the  islands 
St.  Sebastian  de  Lobos,  and  St.  Juan,  as  well  as  others  lying  to 
the  south  are  laid  lown,  and  then  to  pursue  a  tract  to  the  island 
Boto!  Tobago  Xinia,  near  the  south  point  of  Formosa,  between 
which  and  the  Bashce  islands  is  the  usual  route  to  Macao  *. 


*  During  our  absence,  uii  Englislunun,  Cuptuin  Burnt')',  published  an  important 
\vork  on  the  early  discoveries  in  this  ocean.  A  Chronological  History  ottlie  Dis- 
ODVories  in  the  South  Seii,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  by  James  Burncy,  2  vols.  4to.  Lon- 
don, 1803 — 1806.  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  things  iu  this 
work,  which  was  unknown  to  me  at  the  time  of  our  voyage. 
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The  north  wind  which,  since  the  middle  of  September,  had 
blown  almost  constantly  in  Awatscha  bay,  left  us  when  we  had 
scarcely  more  than  ten  minutes  quitted  the  land.  After  some 
horn's  calm  a  southerly  wind  arose,  which  gradually  veered  to 
the  S.  W.,  blowing  pretty  fresh  throughout  the  night.  The 
weather  was  very  cold :  during  the  last  four  days  of  our  stay  in 
Awatscha  bay,  we  generally  experienced  in  the  morning  one,  or 
one  and  a  half  degrees  of  cold  ;  and  with  the  brightest  sunshine^ 
the  quicksilver  never  rose  at  noon  above  four  degrees.  On  shore 
the  cold  was  still  more  sensible :  a  courier  whom  the  governor 
had  dispatched  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  who  arrived  five 
days  previous  to  our  departure,  found  a  deep  snow  with  ex- 
treme cold  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Werchnoy. 

The  southerly  wind,  at  this  time  of  the  year  a  very  unusual 
one,  appeared  obstinate,  and  continued  throughout  the  9th,  10th, 
and  1 1th  October.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  it  f  afted  to 
the  N.  W.,  blowing  strong,  and  accompanied  by  rain  and  fog : 
the  sea  ran  very  high  from  the  S.  E.  During  the  night  the  wind 
shifted  to  N.  N.  E.,  and  blew  fresh  throughout  the  next  day  at 
E.  S.  E.  and  east,  the  fog  continuing  very  thick.  My  course, 
if  the  wind  had  allowed  it,  was  S.  by  E.,  but  I  was  often  com- 
pelled to  steer  to  the  westward  of  south.  On  the  13th  October 
the  sun  made  its  appearance  for  a  few  minutes,  and  we  had 
an  observation  in  47°  50  20"  N.,  and  197°  00'  W. 


On  the  15th  October  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  sea-swal- 
lows and  mews ;  we  likewise  saw  a  cormorant,  a  species  of  bird 
that  never  flies  far  from  land.    On  the  same  day,  in  latitude 
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4o°  31',  and  longitude  197°  SO',  we  crossed  the  coui^e  we  had 
pursued  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  the  preceding  year,  from  the 
Sandwich  islands  to  Kamtschatka,  on  which  day  we  had  seen  a 
number  of  divers  and  whales.  Towards  evening  it  blew  vio- 
lently at  east  with  a  heavy  rain,  and  we  were  obliged  to  taite  in 
all  sail,  except  a  reefed  fore  and  main-top-sail.  On  the  l6th  of 
October  the  wind  shifted  from  N.  to  N.  E.,  but  the  sea  ran  so 
high  at  E.  and  E.  N.  E.,  that  we  were  compelled  to  vary  our 
course  to  W.  S.  W.  and  S.  W.  by  W.,  in  order  to  ease  the  masts  a 
little.  In  the  afternoon  the  storm  abated  :  from  the  13th  to  the 
15th  we  had  no  observation,  but  I  conceived  myself  to  be  in 
41°  54'  N.,  and  198°  32'  W.,  and  was  therefore  induced  to  give 
up  all  farther  search  of  the  land  seen  by  the  Spaniards  in  1634. 
It  was  my  intention  to  have  passed  the  meridian  of  195°  30'  in 
latitude  86°  15',  and  then  to  have  sailed  six  or  seven  degrees 
dwect  to  the  westward »  because,  in  the  former  year,  we  had 
sailed  in  this  parallel  as  far  as  194°  20,  and  Captain  Clarke  had 
crossed  the  36°  15'  of  latitude  in  195°.  On  both  sides  of  his 
course,  to  an  extent  of  thirty  miles,  if  there  had  been  any  land, 
he  would  certainly  have  seen  it,  and  this  induced  me  to  steer 
always  rather  an  easterly  couree  after  1  had  left  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka  till  I  came  to  197°»  when  I  was  often  obliged  to 
pursue  a  more  westerly  one.  It  had  theret'ore  become  alto- 
gether impossible  for  me  to  reach  the  point  I  aimed  at  without 
considerable  loss  of  time,  for  I  was  "eally  afraid  of  arriving  too 
late  in  China,  concluding  the  Neva  to  be  already  waiting  for 
us  there ;  she  did  not,  however,  arrive  until  a  fortnight  aft  r 
us,  and  I  have  now  to  regret  not  having  employed  the  time  spent 
idly  at  Macao  in  the  pursuit  of  the  above  objects.   But,  besides 
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the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  vessel  sailing  to 
the  westward  to  make  any  search  for  this  laml,  as  in  the 
parallels  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree,  and  of  the  thirty-seventh 
and  a  half,  which  is  nearly  the  place  of  their  supposed  existence, 
the  west  are  the  prevailing  winds.  If,  too,  an  easterly  wind 
should  spring  up,  as  was  the  case  when  we  passed  these  parts  the 
preceding  year,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  such  gloomy  wea- 
ther as  renders  the  horizon  extremely  circumscribed,  and  the 
thickest  and  most  impenetrable  fog  oi\en  continues,  except  nt 
short  intervals,  for  several  days,  as  we  have  too  frequently  ex- 
perienced. A  space  of  many  months  is  necessary  in  order  to  ex- 
amine twelve  or  fifteen  degrees  of  this  fov^y  sea,  provided  you 
only  tbllow  any  particular  parallel  during  the  fine  weather. 


(M 


In  the  night  of  the  ipth  of  October  we  again  fell  in  with  a 
very  heavy  gale  at  S.  E.,  accompanied  by  thick,  dirty  weather. 
At  noon  we  were  unable  to  carry  any  sail  except  a  storm  stay- 
sail and  nefed  fore  and  main-top  >ail8.  At  two  o'clock  the 
st(mii  was  at  its  height,  and  split  our  fore-top  and  stay-sail :  the 
ship's  motion  being  uncommonly  heavy.  Towards  evening  it 
abatt  .1  a  little,  and  veered  to  the  south-west ;  but  at  midniglit 
it  again  increased,  and  became  very  furious,  accompanied  with 
violent  squalls.  At  six  o'clock  the  storm  subsided,  atler  raging 
twenty-six  hours :  the  high  sea,  however,  continued,  and  wo 
Avere  at  length  obliged  to  lay  the  ship's  head  directly  against  it, 
in  order  to  ease  the  violence  of  the  motion. 

On  the  21st  October  we  had  a  moderate  observation  tor  the 
latitude,  but  could  obtain  none  to  ascertain  the  time.  It  mined 
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continually,  with  a  fresh  wind  at  S.  and  S.  S.  W.  The  air  was 
now  become  hot,  and  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  18°.  The 
next  day,  the  22d  October,  we  had  an  observation  in  36°  36' 
N.,  and  201°  58'  W.  Shortly  after  noon  it  fell  perfectly  calm, 
with  a  continued  and  very  heavy  rain  :  the  sea  ran  uncommonly 
high  from  the  north ;  I  never  saw  any  ship  so  tossed  about  as 
ours  during  this  calm,  which  lasted  until  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  cften  made  us  tremble  for  our  masts.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  ship's  bolts  were  actually  started  by  the  violence  of  the 
motion.  At  length  we  perceived  a  gentle  breej?e  coming  up 
from  the  eastward,  and  the  next  day  we  saw  tropic  birds  and 
cormorants,  and  fancied  we  descried  land  to  the  soutliward.  .1 
directed  my  course  towards  it,  but  it  soou  appeared  that  what 
we  had  imagined  to  be  land  was  merely  clouds.  At  noon  we 
had  an  observation  in  35'  18'  N.,  and  201°, 54'  \V.,  the  variation 
of  the  needle  was  7*  S6  E.  The  wind  which,  during  several 
hours,  had  becji  at  N.  W.,  now  veered  to  N.  E.,  bringing  with 
it  thick,  gloomy  weather,  which  generally  accompanies  the  N.E. 
and  east  winds.  My  course  now  lay  S.  W.  by  W.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Guadeloupe  islands. 

On  the  26th  October  we  had  some  good  observations,  by 
means  of  which  we  found  ourselves  to  be  in  31*  5'  25"  N.,  and 
208°  33'  30"  W. :  during  the  whole  day  the  wind  blew  from  the 
southward  ;  hut  towards  evening  we  experienced  alternate  culms 
and  squalls  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  This  weather,  with 
continued  flushes  of  lightning,  continued  throughout  the  night. 
'I'lie  sky  was  thick,  and  concealed  by  dark  black  clouds,  pour- 
ing down  a  heavy  rain:  every  symptom  of  an  approaching 
storm  appcar'jd,  and  we  prepared  ourselves  against  it :  the  ba- 
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rometer,  at  the  same  time,  tell  to  twenty-nine  inches  two  and  a 
half  lines.  At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  27th  October  the  storm 
commenced  by  a  violent  squall,  which  spUt  both  our  top-sails ; 
at  eight  it  ragod  violently,  and  at  eleven  rvus  at  its  height:  the 
wave^  ran  so  high,  that  an  ill  constructed  ship,  unprovided 
with  good  rigging,  coukl  not  possibly  have  resisted  them.  We 
could  only  compare  it  to  the  typhon  which,  the  preceding 
year,  we  had  experienced  in  the  same  parallel,  although  its  vio- 
lence was  not  of  so  long  a  duration,  and  except  this,  it  was  by 
far  the  most  violent  gale  we  ex|)eriencod  in  our  whole  voyage : 
coming  on  like  the  typhon  from  E.  S.  E.,  and  veering,  though 
not  so  suddenly,  to  N.  E.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  wind 
fell  a  little,  and  by  eight  we  were  enabled  to  disencumber  our- 
selves of  our  torn  sails,  j.nd  to  bend  others.  A  great  many 
sharks  surrounded  the  ship,  while  the  storm  Avas  at  its  height, 
and  Ijetween  two  and  four  o'clock  we  caught  six  of  tlieni 
with  a  line,  and  secured  them  on  board  *.  At  six  o'clock 
we  set  reefed  topsails,  and  directed  our  course  to  the  southward, 
being  conipellefi  to  take  this  direction  by  the  high  sea  from  the 
S.  E.,  hoping  it  would  enable  us  to  ease,  in  some  degree,  the 
ship's  motion.  The  constant  violent  agitation  of  the  ship,  which 
had  continuetl  above  a  fortnight,  and  the  great  heat,  had  so 
slackened  the  shrouds,  that  I  was  oblijrcd  to  pursue  this  course  for 
th*^  safety  of  our  nuists.  In  the  evening  we  caught  two  boobies, 
;;nd  another  land-bird ;  these,  as  well  as  a  number  of  tropic 
birds  and  dolphins  that  surrounded  the  ship,  scenjed  to  prove 


•  One  of  tliesf  -ili.ul.s,  nearly  niiu'  fort  long,  biolct'  fVoiii  the  liook  uI'h-v  wt;  luui 
haled  him  u|>  the  .h'p's  side.  Altlioiiqh  it  iiad  torn  its  under  jaw,  it  returned  to 
the  bait  with  Ircsh  fury,  aiul  was  laiv'.u  a  second  time. 
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that'  we  were  at  no  great  distance  from  land;  but  the  only 
coast  we  were  near,  and  that  wait  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
us,  was  the  Water  island  discovered  by  the  celebrated  adventurer 
Benioffsky  *.  The  untruths  by  which  this  adventurer  iias  d&> 
stroyed  all  interest  in  his  extraordinary  fate,  have  very  properly 
<]cterred  geographers  from  adopting  the  discoveries  laid  down  in 
his  chart.  I  finnly  believe,  however,  that  we  could  not  be  at 
any  great  distance  from  land;  the  night  was  clear,  and  wc 
sailed  under  easy  canvas  towards  the  south:  I  gave  express 
orders  to  keep  a  watchful  look  out  for  land,  but  we  were  not 
aUie  to.aee  any. 

U  At  length,  on  the  29th  October  we  had  a  fine  day,  but  the 
air  was  so  damp  that  the  hygrometer,  of  which  the  highest 

a 

•  Benioffstky's  VN'iiter  island  lies,  ncconlinj^  to  him,  in  32"  47'  N.,  and  355"  8'  east 
of  Uolschcretzk,  or,  what  in  the  snme  thing,  208"  \'i'  wegt  uf  Greenwich.  The  aext 
<li^  he  8nw  another  i.s!an(l,an(l  three*  dnyH  after  found  himself  on  the  coaal  of  Japan, 
which,  according  to  our  ohstervutions  in  RcniofTsky's  purallel,  is  in  the  two  hun> 
drcd  and  twenty-seventh  degree  of  longitude.  'Pliis  shews  that  the  longitude  of 
the  island  he  disoovere<l  i^  laid  down  very  incorrectly  hy  him,  the  diiference  of 
longitude  between  Water  i^sland  and  the  cou«t  of  Japan  amounting  to  nearly 
twenty  degrees.  If  what  he  sayn  of  his  stay  in  Japan  is  not  altogether  a  fiction, 
which  }  scarcely  believe  to  Ik-  the  Ciise,  although  he  would  not  fail  to  adorn  this 
part  of  his  voyage  with  a  nimiber  of  untruths,  as  he  has  the  account  of  his  eicnpe 
from  Kamtschntka,  it  api^ears  to  me  clear  from  his  account,  that  his  Water  island 
IwlongH  to  that  chain  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  bay  of  Jeddo ;  for  the  next  day 
ho  saw  islands,  uordi<l  he  lose  sight  of  them  until  he  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  bay 
which  he  calls  l>silpatschar.  This  agrees  with  the  above-mentionetl  chain  of 
isliinds,  otio  of  which,  catsisio,  lies  nearly  in  the  latitude  he  mentions.  Tt  would, 
however,  Ik'  a  very  thankless  task  to  endeavour  to  trace  Heniofl'sky's  course  in  thiii 
voyage. 

VOL.   II.  MM 
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degree  of  damp  was  only  70*,  constantly  stood  at  65*.  After 
I  had  caused  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  my  eabin  in  order  to  dfy  it, 
and  the  heat,  which  in  the  open  air  was  21',  had  increased  in  it 
to  25*»  the  hygrometer  still  sunk  only  to  54*.  By  our  observa^ 
tion  at  noon  we  were  in  latitude  Sff  31'  4?',  and  iti  210*  20'  00* 
longitude.  The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  a  mean  of 
several  forenoon  observations  of  the  azimuth  and  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  sun,  and  which  varied  from  3*  SO'  SC  to  5*  9'  40'', 
was  4*  42'  50"  east.  By  the  observation  in  the  afternoon  it  was 
5*  45'  09^,  making  the  mean  of  the  fore  and  afternoon  observa- 
tions 5*  13'  55".  We  were  now  enabled,  for  the  first  time  since 
our  departure  from  Kamtschatka,  to  take  some  distances  of  the 
moon,  but  the  ship's  motion  was  so  great  tliat  Dr.  Horner  and 
myself  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  two  sets.  Nine  reduced  to 
noon,  gave  210*  38'  35" ;  Dr.  Horner's  210*  22'  t>7".  The  chro- 
nometer, No.  128,  gave,  at  the  same  time,  210*  19'  45". 

The  fine  weather  we  had  enjoyed  to-day  only  lasted  till  mid- 
night :  the  sky  became  cloudy,  and  it  began  to  blow  hard  with 
violent  squalls,  one  of  which  carried  away  our  main-top-sail. 
As  I  had  saved  my  new  sails  for  the  Chinese  sea,  where,  par- 
ticularly in  the  channel  between  Formosa  and  the  Bashee  islands, 
violent  storms  prevail  in  all  seasons,  and  the  loss  of  any  prin- 
cipal sail  is  attende<l  with  danger,  I  only  used  our  second  and 
third  set  of  sails ;  but  as  these  split  and  tore  in  every  gale,  I  was 
at  last  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  best,  keeping,  however, 
the  sail-maker  constantly  at  work,  in  spite  of  the  continued 
rains,  which  proved  a  great  hindrance  to  him. 


On  the  31st  October,  at  six  in  the  morning,  I  esteemed  myself 
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in  latitude  28*  22',  and  longitude  211*  SC.    As  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  steer  by  that  part  in  which  the  group,  called  the 
Guadeloupe  islands,  is  laid  down,  I  now  held  W.  S.  W,    The 
uortliernmost  of  these,  according  to  Arrowsmith,  lies  in  28*  dO*, 
the  southernmost  in  27*  58',  and  the  whole  group  between  the 
two  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  two  hundred  and  fourteenth  de- 
grees of  longitude.    Thus  with  a  W.  S.  W.  course  I  expected  to 
cut  through  the  middle  of  them;  but  we  had  scarcely  run  a 
degree  to  the  westward,  when  a  violent  thunder-storm,  accom- 
panied by  heavy  rain,  arose ;  this  was  soon  followed  by  clear  wea- 
tler,  but  it  fell  calm,  and  continued  so  till  night,  when  the  wind 
again  sprung  up  at  due  west.     At  this  time  we  were  only  fif- 
teen miles  from  Uie  ^nsternmost  of  tlie  Guadeloupe  islands;  and 
yet  with  the  finest  weather,  and  a  very  clear  horiaon,  no  land 
could  be  descried  from  the  mast-head ;  one  land-bird  was  the 
only,  and,  indeed,  very  uncertain  token  of  the  vicinity  of  land ; 
I  lay  to  until  day-break  of  the  1st  November,  and  then  con- 
tinued our  course  on  a  wind,  S.  S.  W.     At  noon  we  had  an  ob« 
servation  in  27*  46'  N.,  and  212*  56!  W. :  we  were  now  nearly  in 
what  is  described  as  the  parallel,  and  only  forty  miles  to  the 
east  of  the  nortliernmost  of  the  Malabrigos,  which  must  lie  much 
more  to  the  eastward ;  for  had  they  been  more  to  the  west, 
Captain  Gore,  whose  course  lay  within  sixty  miles  of  them, 
must  undoubtedly  have  seen  them.         ;,ij  ;  .      •  .    / 

In  the  parallel  of  the  northernmost  of  the  Malabrigos,  that  is 
in  27°  32",  is  also  the  island  of  San  Juan,  of  which  Captain 
King  says,  that  he  must  have  seen  it  had  it  been  in  .existence. 
The  weather  was  particularly  fine,  and  the  horizon  very  clear; 
and  at  a.  distance  of  sixty  miles  no  land  could  have  eticaped  uc. 
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especially  as  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  scattrv  J  about  in 
this  ocean  are  of  considerable  height,  and,  owing  to  their  vol- 
canic or, gin,  are  distinguished,  like  Gore's  Sulphur  island,  by 
being  mostly  in  the  ibrin  of  a  peak.  In  the  ancient  charts 
a  number  of  them  are  laid  down  by  the  name  of  volcanos.      >^> 

Being  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  any  land  in 
these  parts,  I  lay  to  at  sun-set,  and  the  next  morning,  the  'id 
November,  continued  my  course  to  the  southward.  At  noon 
we  had  an  observation  in  27'  12'  20"  N.,  and  213'  20'  50"  W., 
we  were,  therefore,  only  six  miles  to  the  northward,  and  by  the 
time-pieces  forty  miles  to  the  ca«t  of  Margaret  island,  dis- 
covered, according  to  Arrowsmith,  by  a  Captain  Magee  in  1773. 
If  the  longitude  of  the  island  is  correct,  it  must  be  very  small, 
both  in  extent  and  height,  otherwise  wc  must  have  seen  it.  But 
it  is  probable  that  it  lies  much  more  to  the  eastward  ;  for,  if  it 
lay  to  the  westward,  it  could  not  have  escaped  either  Captains 
King  or  Gore. 

On  the  3d  of  October  we  were,  by  observation,  in  26'  26'  N., 
and  213°  65"  W.  In  this  situation  we  must  have  been  only 
fifteen  miles  from  a  group  of  these  islands,  to  which  no  names 
have  been  assigned ;  but  we  coirid  perceive  nothing.  The 
4th  November  we  had  an  observation  in  26*  12'  16'',  and 
214°  51'  30* ;  and  on  the  5tli  in  25°  42'  39",  and  215°  32'  30',  I 
steereu  S.  W.  in  a  couRic  riglu  between  those  of  Gore  and 
Meares.  At  one  in  the  morning  we  crossed  Meares's  course  in 
the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  as  that  now  ran  N.  E. 
and  S.  W.,  I  steered  S.  S.  W.  to  keep  away  from  it.  On  the 
6th  November  wc  had  an  observation  in  24°  26  48"  N.,  and 
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217*  14' 30"  W.:  conHtant  southerly  winds  had,  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  driven  the  ship  seventeen  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, and,  contrary  to  my  intention,  brought  us  very  near  Gore's 
south  island.  The  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock  it  bore  due  west 
of  us.  At  noon  S.  W.  75%  distant  sixteen  miles :  by  our  ob- 
servation we  were  in  24*  18'  20'  N.,  and  218*  20'  30*  west  :^f 
.riiJ<>    :>  k-v  ;)riJ   (j)    iioi    i.   i,(M!  •>'rfv'>l)  h   vttu   'i >'•«"»   iM  i. 

South  island  is  of  a  rounr^  '  rm,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  five  hundred  and  tweii. ,  toises  high.  It  is  a  bare  rock,  having 
a  peak  in  the  centre,  and  very  much  resembles  Jonas  island  in  the 
sea  of  Ocliotsk ;  it  appeared  to  be  free  from  any  surrounding 
rocks.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  we  distinguished  Sulphur  island 
to  the  N.  W.  Throughout  the  night  the  wind  blew  fresh  from 
he  S.  W.  and  W. ;  and  tl)c  next  morning,  the  8th  November,  at 
N.  N.  W.  with  thick  weather  and  constant  rain.  At  noon  the 
wind  shifted  to  N.  N.  E. :  this  at  last  was  the  true  trade  wind, 
and  iM'ought  with  it  iine  clear  weather.  Gore  and  King  both  fell 
iu  with  it  near  these  islands.  We  had  an  observation  in  23*  50' 
N.,  and  218*  15' 30"  W.  South  island  then  bore  by  compass 
N.  E,  40*.  At  four  o'clock  it  lay  due  north  of  us ;  and  by  an 
altitude  of  the  sun  taken  at  this  same  moment  we  calcul^tted  its 
longitude  to  be  218*  38'.  The  latitude  we  found  to  be  34*  14' 
40",  that  is  to  say,  7'  20"  to  the  south  of  what  Captain  King 
ifiakes  it ;  but  as  he  only  saw  the  island  at  some  distance,  and 
we  passed  two  days  close  to  it,  I  think  our  observation  likely  to 
1)6  the  most  correct.  The  latitude  of  Sulphur  island  we  found 
to  be  very  nearly  what  Captain  King  makes  it,  24*  48' ;  and  its 
longitude  only  one  minute  more  to  the  east,  namely  218*  47'. 


The  relative  situation  of  these  islands  is  so  similar  to  that  of  a 
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groujy  in  Anson's  chart,  that  no  doubt  can  exist  of  this  being 
one  and  the  same.  The  centre  one  is  there  called  Farellon,  the 
Borthemmost  St.  Alexander,  but  Uie  southernmost  has  no  name; 
ill  Arrowsmith  it  is  called  St.  Augustin  :  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude is  considerable,  that  of  the  longitude,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
portionably  trifling.  The  centre  one  in  Anson's  chart  lies  50': 
to  the  north,  and  a  degree  and  a  half  to  the  west  of  Gore's 
Sulphur  island  *. 


SH/",  !<••  .  .   f. 


I  \-n*W\' 


ff.^rn^ 


-,;.»• 


^»  ■.'ii: 


^;t ;  .r!i¥ftVSi  (ffiv; 


I  now  steered  W.  by  S.  and  \V.,  wishing  to  remain  some 
time  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-sixth  degrees  of  lati- 
tude;.  but  as  we  perceived  by  our  observation  the  next  day  that 
a  current  set  us  to  the  southward,  I  altered  my  course  to  W.  I 
N.  and  W.  by  N.  On  the  l!^i  November  we  had  an  ob- 
servation in  23*  28'  N.,  and  22? '  47'  W. ;  the  weather  was  clear 
and  warm,  and  the  air  drier  than  we  had  yet  found  it.  On  the 
13th  November  we  had  no  observation :  on  the  14th  in  25*  00' 
N.,  and  231*  00'  W.,  we  must  have  had  the  rock  called  by  the 


*  It  appears  from  Burney's  Chronological  History  of  the  Discoveries  in  the 
Sonth  Sea,  that  in  the  year  1543,  Bernardo  de  la  Torre,  on  board  the  ship  San 
Juan,  discovered  on  a  voyage  from  MindaTiao  to  New  Spain  three  islands  in  the 
twenty-fouirth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  five  hundred  leagues  from  the 
island  of  Tanduya,  which  were  called  the  Volcanos.  Burney  concludes  from  the  ac- 
count of  this  voyage,  published  by  Gaetan,  the  pilot  of  the  San  Juan,  that  the 
Volcanos  must  be  Gore's  Sulphur  island,  with  the  north  and  south  islands.  I'his 
suppoaitioB  is  very  probable,  and,  except  in  the  names,  which  are  incorrect,  they 
are  the  sume  as  those  laid  down  in  Anson's  chart;  Farellon  in  Anson  being  pio> 
bably  the  island  of  Forfana  discovered  by  Bernardo  de  la  Torre  in  this  same 
voyage,  and  which,  according  to  Gaetan's  account  of  La  Torre's  voyage,  in  which 
Burney  places  the  greatest  confidence,  must  lie  in  tl»e  26"  34'  of  north  latitude. 
»Dd  143' Oa' east  longitude.  ... 
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Spaniards  Abreojos  (open  your  eyes),  about  a  degree  to  the 
southward  of  us.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  reef  discovered 
by  Captain  Douglas  in  1789  in  latitude  20'  37*  and  longitude 
223*  5fft  is  the  same  as  the  Abreojos,  although  in  Anson's 
chart  the  latter  lies  more  to  the  northward  and  westward,  aad 
is  more  extended  than  Captain  Douglas  makes  it*. 

The  numerous  observations  we  made  twice  a  day  to  ascertain 
the  variation  of  the  needle,  the  results  of  which  were  at  one  time 
some  minutes  to  the  east,  at  another  to  the  west,  seemed  to 
prove  that  nearly  in  latitude  23'  00',  and  longitude  230*,  the 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  might  be  considered  as  null. 
It  is  extremely  trifling  throughout  the  Chinese  sea;  and  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Japan,  of  Jesso,  and  in  the  Japanese  sea,  was 
almost  null,  as  before  mentioned,  nor  can  it  be  subject  to  any 
great  changes  in  these  regions,  as  Commodore  Byron  found  no 
variation  here  in  the  year  1765. 

On  the  17th.  November  we  had  an  observation  in  22*3M8* 
N.,  and  237*  20'  4ff.  The  wind  during  the  last  two  days  had 
blown  from  tlie  &  K — S.  and  S.  S.  W.,  quite  in  a  contrary  dt* 


*  According  to  Gaetan  (Burney's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  839),  the  Abi^joi  du« 
covered  by  Bemaido  de  la  Torre  lies  in  16* ;  Herreia  places  it  in  the  96*  of  lati- 
tude. The  error  of  the  press  is  no  doubt  in  Herrera;  but  in  all  probabili^  the 
Spaniards  have  given  this  name  to  some  other  reef.  In  Anson's  voyage  it  lies  in 
latitude  22*  and  7°  to  the  eastward  of  Farellon  and  St.  Alexander,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  148°  fiO'  east  of  Greenwich.  Bumey  calculates  the  longitude 
of  the  Abreojos,  discovered  by  La  Torre,  from  the  known  situation  of  (he  VoU 
xano-islands,  seen  shortly  after,  to  be  I  S£*  00' east.  .   ■'     - 
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rection  to  that  of  the  monsoon,  and  the  weather  was  hot  and 
close,  the  thernioitieter  standing  at  22*.  According  to  our  ob- 
servation at  noon,  the  island  Botol  Tobago  Xima  ought  to  have 
been  to  the  eastward  of  us,  at  a  distance  of  fifty-three  miles; 
we  could  not,  however,  perceive  any  thing  of  it.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  fresh  breeze  at  north,  after  some 
hours  calm,  with  thick  weather  and  a  high  sea  from  the  S.  W., 
and  I  was  now  obliged  to  obtain  sight  of  the  island  of  Botol 
Tobago  Xima  before  sun-set,  that  we  might  know  our  situa* 
tion,  and  steer  a  safe  course  through  the  night.  Towards  even- 
ing the  wind  increased  to  a  violent  storm.  As  we  had  takeq 
very  good  observations,  and  I  could  depend  on  the  correctness 
of  our  time-pieces,  as  well  as  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
dangerous  passages  of  the  channel  of  Formosa,  and  especially 
the  rock  Vele  Rete,  are  described,  I  determined,  notwithstand- 
ing the  storm,  to  run  through  the  channel  in  the  night.  Daring 
as  this  appears  to  be,  1  could  not  have  laid  by  outside  the  chan- 
nel, exposed  to  the  rapid  and  uncertain  currents,  without  con- 
siderable danger.  I  steered  S.  W.  by  W.  until  ten  o'clock,  when 
I  calculated  that  I  was  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Vele  Rete:  from  ten  till  two  I  steered  W.  S.  W.,  and 
from  two  till  day-break  west.  At  midnight  the  storm  was  the 
most  violent,  the  wind  at  that  time  veering  to  N.  E.  I  placed 
people  throughout  the  night  on  the  bowsprit  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  ship,  to  give  warning  of  any  danger,  in  case  the  current 
should  carry  us  nearer  the  land  than  1  calculated  upon.  It 
proved,  however,  that  we  kept  pretty  fairly  in  the  centre  of  the 
channel.  At  eight  the  next  morning,  the  18th  November,  the 
storm  abated,  and  the  clouds  dispersed,  and  we  now  saw,  al- 
though not  very  distinctly,  the  south  point  of  Formosa  bearing 
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N.  W.  40°.  I  altered  iny  course  to  the  N.  W.  by  N.,  to  gain 
the  north  end  of  it,  which  we  had  lost  by  steering  too  much  to 
the  southward  during  the  night.  In  passing  this  channel  in  the 
day>tinie  it  is  necessary  to  steer  a  more  northerly  course  than 
I  could  venture  upon  at  night,  since  it  is  very  difficult,  as  the 
Resolution  and  Discovery  experienced,  to  weather  the  Pratas, 
especially  if  the  trade  wind  blows  from  the  northward.  In  the 
channel  itself  there  i3  no  danger,  except  of  the  Vele  Rete, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  rock  itself,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  eight  miles  *.         -.'.(cj      h  ii'>i^-.«r.Mvi,.>.v<t>>  !T^ijj- 


*  Several  navigators  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  precise  situation  of 
this  dangerous  rock ;  but  having  made  their  observations  as  they  sailed  by  it,  their 
accounts  are  naturally  very  different.  I  will  mention  here  such  as  are  entitled  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  credit. 

According  to  Dalrymple's  chart  of  the  Cliinese  sea,  printed  in  1771,  Vele  Reta 
lies  3°  53'  40''  east  of  peak  Banguay.  This  peak,  by  Dalrymple's  notes  on  1m 
chart,  lies  1 17*  17'  SC'  cast  of  Greenwich.  Vele  Rete  would  therefore  lie  in  8S8* 
49'  30^'  west.  But  I  believe  the  longitude  of  the  great  Ladrone  islands  is  much 
better  ascertdned  than  that  of  peak  Banguay.  By  a  mean  of  several  observations  of 
the  longitude  of  the  great  Ladrone  islands  I  find  it  1 13°  46*  50*  east  of  Greenwi«h : 
now,  as  Vele  Rete  in  Dalrymple's  chart  is  70°  U'  east  of  the  gneat  Ladroq* 
iriands,  its  situation  will  be,  according  to 

Dalrymple  21'  48'  30"  N.  and  839*  OC  10"  W. 

Robertson    2l»45'00"  238'5«'l5" 

La  Perouse  ei°  4i^' 00"  S38*  46' 00^ 

Marchand    21' 45' 00"        .      839*  01' 00" 

Broughton  2r43'24"  239°  15' 00" 

according  to  Gadd,  a  Swedish  China  captain,  and  an  accurate  observer,  it  Hts  in 
SI*  40'  00"  N.,  and  339*  02'  00"  west. 

Obtain  Broughton'a  observations  appear  to  me,  at  least  with  reapeot  to  tlw  l»ti« 
tude,  to  merit  the  preterence,  as  he  passed  in  very  favourable  weather  between 
TOL.  II.  N  N 


¥ 


Sf4   krosenstern's  voyage  round  the  world. 

i  We  had  a  calm  throughout  the  day;  and  at  eight  in  the 
evening  a  very  fresh  breeee  with  a  high  sea  from  the  northward ; 
but  the  next  morning,  the  ipth  November,  it  veered  to  N.  N.  E. 
I  steered  N.  W.  by  W.  and  W.  N.  W.,  because,  with  the  strong 
northerly  wind  I  had  to  dread  a  considerable  current  from  the 
south,  and  was  desirous  of  keeping  as  far  off  as  possible  from 
the  dangerous  Pratas.  Our  observation  at  noon,  22*  6'  and 
242°  08',  agreed  pretty  exactly  in  point  of  latitude  with  that  of 
the  ship's  reckoning,  but  the  longitude  was  forty  miles  more  to 
the  westward.  At  six  in  the  evening  I  steered  W.  by  N. ;  I 
then  conceived  myself  in  latitude  23°  18',  that  is  to  say,  2'  south 
of  the  rock  Pedro  Blanco.  We  had  thirty  fathoms  water  over 
a  clayey  ground ;  and  I  now  steered  due  west,  with  a  very 
strong  wind.  About  one  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  sur- ' 
rounded  by  a  number  of  Chinese  fishing-boats,  which  com- 
pelled us  to  shorten  sail  during  the  rest  of  the  night,  in 
order  not  to  run  over  some  of  them.  In  the  night  we  had 
constantly  twenty-eight  and  thirty  fathoms  water.  As  the  day 
began  to  dawn  on  the  20th  November,  I  was  not  a  little  asto- 
nished to  see  Pedro  Blanco  bearing  N.  E.  75%  distant  about 
ten  miles.  Admitting  a  current  of  two  miles  the  hour,  I  could 
scarcely  have  thought  of  having  the  rock  to  the  northward  of 
us ;  but  we  must  have  passed  about  three  miles  to  the  south  of  it 
without  seeing  it.  We  shortly  after  distinguished  the  whole 
coast  of  China,  which  1  approached  within  a  few  miles,  and 


Formosa  and  Vele  Rcte,  the  only  example  I  recollect  of  any  one  having  sailed 
between  them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  given  the  soundings  of  this 
channel.  He  makes  Vele  Rete  to  lie  fifte'-n  miles  S.  W.  12"  from  the  S.  £.  point 
~o{  Formosa. 
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then  steered  west  for  the  island  of  Liug-ting,  between  Gros«- 
Lema  and  Potoy.     wiJ'fi  vjj  imoiri  >J  Mn-k  ii«  vthitu  IotjoJo  ■>fi 

Coming  from  the  eastward,  the  passage  between  Lema  island 
to  Macao  is  far  preferable  to  the  outer  one.  It  shortens  the 
way  considerably,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  enables  you  to  keep 
before  the  wind.  By  steering  southward  of  the  Asses  Ears,  and 
the  great  Ladrone  islands,  a  vessel  is  frequently  obliged  to  beat 
up  for  some  days,  in  order  to  fetch  the  road  of  Macao,  neither 
the  wind  nor  the  currents  being  favourable  to  such  a  navigation. 
The  chart  of  the  passage  between, Lema,  in  the  new  East  Indian 
aUas,  published  in  1803,  is^  like  most  of  those  in  this  voluminous 
collection,  a  verv  bad  one:  the  relative  situation  of  Pedro 
Blanco,  of  Singsoy,  and  Tonnang  islands,  certainly  appear  cor- 
rect, but  they  require  to  be  very  much  compressed.  Dal- 
rymple's  chart  of  Lema  island  is  infinitely  more  correct*.  It  is 
the  more  surprising  that  the  compiler  of  the  East  Indian  atlas 
should  have  neglecte^d  the  good  materials  of  which  he  might 
have  availed  himself,  and  merely  followed  such  as  are  really 
bad.  This  is  unfortunately  the  case  in  almost  every  sheet  of 
this  atlas  not  copied  from  some  known  chart. ...  , 

We  saw  nf>  boat,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  venture  the 
passage  without  a  pilot,  which,  if  1  had  at  that  time  been  pos- 
sessed of  Dalrym pie's  chart,  would  have  caused  me  but  little 
uneasiness;  but  we  had  scarcely. passed  the  Gros-Lema  and 
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*  The  latitude  of  Pedro  Blanco,  in  Dalrymple,  is  only  8',  and  that  of  Macao 
rather  lc!i9  than  7' too  much  to  the  north.  ,  .  /    > 
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Potoy  when  one  came  on  board.  The  wind  blew  fresh,  and 
we  steered  under  all  sail  between  the  islands  lying  in  our  route, 
the  whole  of  which,  without  exception,  are  incorrectly  designed 
in  the  East  Indian  atlas.  At  five  in  the  evening  we  saw  a 
laiige  fleet  of  boats,  apparently  consisting  of  about  three  hundred 
sail,  lying  at  anchor  under  shelter  of  the  island  of  Lantoo.  We 
took  them  for  fishing-boats,  and  tailed  quietly  by  them ;  but  we 
learnt  afterwards  at  Macao  that  this  was  a  fleet  of  Chinese 
pirates,  who,  during  the  last  three  years,  have  committed  tlieir 
depredations  on  the  southern  coast  of  Chmat  attacking  every 
vessel  that  is  not  upon  its  guard,  and  does  not  appear  to  them 
too  strongly  armed.  In  this  manner  they  had  lately  taken  an 
American  ship  and  two  Portuguese  vessels,  the  one  between 
the  Lema  islands,  and  the  other,  which  was  proceeding  from 
Cochin-China,  off  the  coast  of  China,  at  a  very  short  distance 
firom  the  land.  Nothing  was  known  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
American;  bat  they  had  learnt  at  Macao  that  all  the  Por- 
tuguese who  refused  to  enter  their  service  were  murdered. 
Some  of  the  crew  of  the  Portuguese  vessels  agreed  to  do  so, 
and  succeeded,  after  a  time,  in  making  their  escape.  They 
burnt  the  vessels  after  plundering  them.  These  pirates  have 
vessels  of  two  hundred  tons  in  their  fleet,  manned  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  seamen,  and  mounting  from 
ten  to  twenty  guns ;  and  the  smallest  of  their  boats  carry  thirty 
or  flirty  men.  If  they  xan  succeed  in  boarding  a  vessel,  they 
are  certain  of  their  prey  firom  the  superiority  of  theu'  numbers ; 
they  would  be  infinitely  more  dangerous,  if  they  possessed  more 
courage,  and  skill  in  their  manoeuvres,  and  knew  how  to  use 
their  artillury.  In  the  road  of  Macao,  and  even  in  the  Typa, 
vesseb  were  not  secure  against  their  attacks ;  aod  the  passage 
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from  Macao  to  Canton  was  particularly  dangerous.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  English  factory,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  go 
from  one  of  these  places  to  the  other,  were  accompanied  by  the 
armed  boats  of  two  English  frigates  lying  in  the  Bocca  Tigris,  hav- 
ing once  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  pirates. 
The  English  brig.  Harrier,  of  eighteen  guns.  Captain  Radsey, 
had  been  cruising  here  for  the  last  ten  weeks,  as  well  as  two  Por- 
tuguese armed  vessels  ;  one  of  which  had  lately  had  an  engage- 
ment with  eighty  of  these  pirates,  and  had  been  so  snccessitil  as 
to  cut  her  way  throu^  them.  Nothing  but  the  violence  of  the 
storm  could  have  deterred  them  from  attacking  us,  and  they 
might  have  been  the  more  certain  of  their  prey,  as  we  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  them,  taking  their  vessels  for  fishing- 
boats,  which,  it  is  well  known,  sail  in  these  parts  in  large  fleets*. 

'  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  20th  November  we  cast 
anchor  in  the  road  of  Macao  in  seven  fathoms  water,  after  sail- 
ing above  an  hour  in  the  dark  in  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  At  day-break  we  found  that  Macao  bore  N.  W.  86*, 
about  five  miles  off.    The  little  island  of  Potoy  S.  W.  6*. 


*  The  account  of  these  Chinese  pirates  had  shortly  before  rearh*:d  Europe;  and 
I  received,  whilst  at  Kamtschatka,  a  letter  from  vaj  friend,  C -iin:fil)or  Wiirst, 
warning  me  to  be  on  mj  guard  against  them.  I  fancied,  however,  <iiat  he  meant 
the  Malays,  who  also  infest,  and  render  the  Chinese  seas  wry  dangerous,  frequently 
attacking  European  ships  with  the  greatest  success :  of  real  Chinese  pirates  I  had 
not  the  aligbtest  suspicion.  The  Malays  chiefly  infest  the  coast  of  Palawan, 
Bomt  J,  and  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Mwlwcf. 
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The  Nadeshda  sails  into  the  Typa — Atrivul  of  a  Chinese  Comprador—  IVe  learn  that' 
the  Neva  had  vol  arrived  in  China — This  occasions  us  some  Uneasiness — HU-- 
planation  to  the  Chinese  Government  of  the  Nature  of  our  Arrival^  and  Stay  at 
Macao — Restrained  Situation  of  the  Portuguese  in  Macao — The  Chinese  treat  them 
with  very  little  Moderation — Hazardous  Situation  of  the  Governor  there — The 
Loss  of  Macao,  probably ,  at  no  great  Distance — Beautiful  Garden  belonging  to 
Mr.  Drummond — Camoens'  Grotto — Arrival  of  the  Neva  with  a  rich  Lading  of 
Furs — The  Chinese  will  not  allow  the  Nadeshda  to  proceed  to  Whampoa — /  sail 
in  the  Neva  to  Canton  to  obtain  Permission — Arrival  of  the  Nadeshda  at  Whampoa 
— Difficulty  of  opening  a  Trade  with  Canton — Through  the  Intercession  of  an 
English  House,  the  Neva's  Cargo  is  purchased — fVe  prepare  for  our  Departure 
from  China — Sudden  Orders  of  the  Viceroy  for  our  Detention — Representations 
made  in  consequence — Mr.  Drummond,  President  of  the  English  Factory,  exerts 
himself  in  our  Behalf— Final  Orders  to  allow  the  Ships  to  sail — The  Nadeshda 
and  Neva  quit  Whampoa. 

At  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  November  we  perceived  a 
boat  coming  off  to  us,  which  succeeded  in  fetching  the  ship, 
although  the  wind  still  blew  very  fresh,  and  our  distance  from 
land  could  not  be  less  than  five  miles:  it  brought  a  Chinese 
comprador*,  who  offered  his  services.     Our  first  question  was 


*  In  China  they  call  those  people  compradors  wiio  supply  vessels  with  necessaries 
during  their  stay  at  Macao  and  Whampoa.  Although  these  compradors  arc 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  to  the  Mandarines  for  each  ship,  their  profit  is,  never- 
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for  the  Neva,  wliich,  to  our  astonishment,  we  learnt  had  not  yet 
arrived.  In  conformity  with  our  arrangements,  the  Neva  ought 
to  have  been  here  some  time  in  October,  with  a  cargo  of  furs  from 
Kodiak ;  and  the  value  of  this  cargo  was  to  he  laden  in  Chinese 
goods  on  board  of  both  vessels:  I  was  therefore  in  no  small 
ililemma,  and  found  myself  compelled  to  await  her  arrival  at 
Macao,  although  the  prcciseness  of  the  Chinese  rendered  this 
difficult  for  any  length  of  time.  The  comprador  was  accom. 
panied  on  board  by  a  pilot,  who  offered  to  carry  us  into  the 
Typa  (a  safe  anchorage  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Macao),  as 
it  was  imprudent  to  remain  in  the  outer  road,  both  on  account 
of  the  pirates,  and  of  the  lateness  of  the  season.  About 
an  hour,  therefore,  after  I  had  sent  Lieutenant  Lowenstern  to 
announce  to  the  governor  our  arrival,  and  my  intention  of  going 
into  the  Typa,  I  again  set  our  topmasts  and  yards,  and  weighed 
anchor:  and  at  two  in  the  afternoon  we  moored  in  the  Typa. 
An  English  brig  of  eighteen  guns  sailed  in  at  the  same  time  with 
us,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  a  small  Portuguese  vessel  of  war 
of  twelve  guns,  we  received  a  visit  shortly  after  we  had  taken  in 
our  sails.  The  flnglish  officer  acquainted  us  that  the  vessel  to 
which  he  belongetl  had  been  a  few  weeks  before  at  Whampoa, 
where  he  had  been  sent  by  the  commodore  of  the  squadron  on 
this  station*,  to  demand  payment  of  the  viceroy  of  the  province 


thelesB,  very  considerable,  as  they  charge  a  high  price  for  every  thing,  and  their 
demands  must  be  satisfied.  It  is  only  by  means  of  one  of  them  that  a  vessel  caa 
get  supplied  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  They  have  several  agents,  some 
of  whom  reside  in  Macao,  to  look  out  for  any  ships  that  may  arrive,  and  imme- 
diately enter  into  connection  with  them. 

*  This  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wood,  consisted  of  the  Phaeton 
and  Cornwallis  frigates  of  forty  guns,  and  of  the  Harrier  brig  of  eighteen  guns. 
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of  eiglity  thousand  pounds,  qs  an  indeinniiicution  for  a  Spanish 
prize  captured  in  the  vicinity  of  Manilla,  and  which,  in  a  heavy 
gule,  had  stranded  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  been  plundered  by 
the  Chinese.  It  is  well  known  that  by  the  laws  of  China  no 
ship  of  war  may  pass  the  Docca  Tigris  (the  mouth  of  the  Tigris), 
and  this  was  the  first  example  of  its  being  infringed*.  The  brig 
had  found  her  way  to  Whanipoa  without  a  pilot,  and  the  captain, 
with  a  guard  of  twelve  men,  proceeded  to  Canton  to  demand 
the  payment  of  tlie  sum.  This  daring  conduct  threw  the  viceroy 
into  astonishment,  and,  perhaps,  occasioned  him  some  terror; 
for  nothing  but  the  excessive  cowardice  of  the  Chinese  could 
have  deterred  him  from  noticing  the  aiiront.  They,  indeed, 
shewed  a  disposition,  after  the  captain  had  quitted  Canton,  oi' 
avenging  themselves,  but  this  altogether  in  their  customary  man.* 
ner;  and  I  was  assured  that  the  viceroy,  as  an  indemnification 
for  this  insult  of  the  English  captain,  had  imposed  a  heavy  fine 
upon  the  Kohong-f-,  although  the  members  of  tills  body  could 
have  no  concern  in  the  transaction.  Such  a  step  of  the  Chinese 
government,  at  least  in  Caqton,  is,  I  am  told,  not  unusual ;  but 
probably  these  boundless  exactions  may  soon  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences  to  the  government;  for  the  robbers  who  infest 


*  In  the  Bucca  Tigris,  protected  by  two  batteries,  which,  however,  have  no 
guns,  two  mandarines  generally  come  on  board  to  examine  the  ship's  cargo.  Two 
others  then  accompany  tlie  vMsel  to  Whampoa ;  and  on  board  of  this  English  ship 
of  war  the  two  mandarines  had  appeared  as  usual.  Upon  inquiring  what  was  the 
ship's  cargo  the  captain  shewed  them  a  cannon  ball,  when  they  instantly  quitted 
her. 

f  Kohong,  or  hong,  is  a  company  of  eight  or  ten  merchants  possessing  tlie 
privilege  of  the  whole  JBiuopeaa  trade:  see  more  oa  this  subject  in  the  deventh 
chapter. 
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»iul  ularni  the  southern  provinces  of  China,  particularly  Canton 
and  Mucao,  are  no  other  than  subjects  of  the  southern  provinces 
u(  this  empire,  who,  driven  to  despair  by  the  oppression  of  the 
despotic  mandarines,  have  had  recourse  to  this  fmal  means  of 
improving  their  situation. 


At  three  o'clock  in  the  ufternoout  Lieutenant  Lowcnstern  re- 
turned from  the  (Portuguese)  governor,  who  received  him  very 
well,  but  gave  him  to  understand,  that,  as  he  was  not  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  Chinese  government,  our  arrival  occasioned  him 
some  uneasiness,  and  he  therefore  wished  to  speak  with  me  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  Chinese  desired  particularly  to  know  if 
the  Nadeshda  was  a  ship  of  war,  in  which  case  alone  she  cuuld 
be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  Typa:  if  she  was  a  merchant  ship 
intending  to  proceed  to  Whampoa,  our  stay  in  the  Typa  could 
not  be  perni'tted,  this  being  a  favour  only  allowed  by  the  Chinese 
to  Portuguese  merchant  vessels.  1  went,  therefore,  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  22d  November,  to  the  governor,  and  explained  to  him 
tliat  the  Nadeshda  was  certainly  a  Russian  ship  of  war ;  but  that  I 
was  ordered,  for  the  advantage  of  the  American  company,  to  take 
on  board  a  part  of  the  |)r<)duce  of  the  Neva's  cargo,  for  which 
she  would  hardly  have  sufficient  stowage,  and  that  I  should  have 
proceeded  direct  to  Whampoa  if  that  ship  had  arrived,  but  must 
now  wait  for  her  hero*.     The  uncertainty  of  our  movements 


*  It  certainly  dues  not  appear  eorrcct  to  allow  a  ship  of  war  to  go  to  Canton 
Cur  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  cargo  of  mercantile  goods ;  though,  in  fact,  this  is 
nut  very  unusual.  All  nations  which  do  not,  like  the  English,  possess  such 
enormous  fleets  of  merchant  vessels,  constantly  make  use,  in  tinie  of  peace,  of  their 
ships  of  war  for  the  conveyance  of  fl;ouds  to  Europe  from  America,  and  the  Ea*t 
vol..  II.  o  0>' 
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was  as  embarrassing  to  the  governor  as  to  myself,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  answer  the  questions  which  were  now  put  to  me  in 
person,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  with  respect  to  my  destina- 
tion, by  telling  them  that  I  should  not  go  to  Whampoa,  but 
should  remain  in  the  Typa  to  take  on  board  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions and  water  for  our  homeward  voyage  to  Europe.  This 
answer  I  gave  the  more  readily,  as  both  the  governor  and  Mr. 
Bachmann,  a  member  of  the  Dutch  factory,  who  behaved  with 
great  friendship  towards  us,  assured  us  that  as  soon  as  the  Neva 
should  arrive,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  Whampoa :  the  profits  on  all  trading  ships 
going  to  Canton  being  much  too  considerable  to  the  government, 
and  to  the  merchants,  for  them  to  throw  any  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  our  affairs.  The  governor  was  relieved  from  much  anxiety 
by  the  answer  which  I  liad  given  to  the  Chinese,  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  himself  reduced  to  order  me  to  quit  the 
Typa  in  a  few  days,  and  I  should  have  been  compelled,  until 
■that  time,  to  have  received  a  number  of  Chinese  custom-house 
officers  on  board,  who  might  easily  have  given  rise  to  some  very 
unpleasant  circumstances. 

The  situation  of  tlie  Portuguese  in  Macao  is  particularly  re- 


and  West  Indies;  not  unfrequently  under  their  own  flag.  One  of  the  chief  objects 
of  our  voyage  was  to  secure  fur  the  future  a  certain  market  for  the  produce  of  our 
American  colonies  at  Canton,  and  to  inaivc  the  first  attempt  ourselves.  This  object 
could  not  be  attained  if  the  Nadeshda  did  not  proceed  to  Canton.  In  the  Chinese 
seas  we  could  only  shew  ourselves  as  merchant  ships;  and,  therefore,  whilst  at 
Macao  I  did  not  carry  the  imperial  but  the  merchant's  flag,  although  the  Chinese 
are  too  ignorant  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  have  not  sufficient 
penetration  to  see  the  motive  of  such  a  distinction ;  nor  was  this  ever  an  object  of 
their  inquiries. 
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strained,  and  that  of  their  governor  extremely  unpleasant  to 
him.  Although  the  latter  invariably  conducts  himself  with 
the  greatest  circumspection,  cases  still  arise  in  which  he  can- 
not give  way  without  entirely  sacrificing  the  honour  of  his 
country,  already  greatly  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese. 
A  few  months  only  before  our  arrival  a  circumstance  happened 
fiilly  illustrative  of  this ;  an  account  of  which  may  tend  to  prove 
that  if  the  Portuguese  possessed  greater  power  at  Macao,  the 
cowardly  Chinese  would  not  dare  to  treat  them  with  so  little 
consideration,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  with  so  much  con- 
tempt. If  Macao  were  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  or  even  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  shameful  dependence  of  this  possession  on 
the  Chinese  would  soon  fall  to  the  ground;  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  their  important  possessions  in  the  vicinity  of  China,  either 
of  these  nations  established  in  Macao  might  bid  defiance  to  the 
whole  empire. 


A  Portuguese  resident  at  Macao  stabbed  a  Chinese,  but  being 
rich,  he  offered  the  family  of  the  deceased  a  sum  of  money 
to  suffer  the  affair  to  drop.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  he  paid 
fom*  thousand  piasters ;  scarcely,  however,  had  he  given  the 
money,  when  the  affair  was  represented  to  the  Chinese  magi- 
stracy, who  exacted  from  the  governor  that  the  criminal  should 
be  instantly  given  up.  The  latter  refused,  alleging,  that  as  the 
deed  was  committed  in  Macao  he  was  liable  to  the  Portuguese 
law,  according  to  which  he  would  Ikj  punished  if  they  found  him 
guilty.  The  Chinese,  who  Avished  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
Portuguese,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  answer  shut  up 
all  tlioir  booths,  and  forbad  the  importation  of  provisions  into 
Macao;  but  the  governor,  who  had  two  years  stock  of  provisions 
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for  his  garrison,  troubled  himself  very  little  with  this  threat, ^ 
and  still  refused  to  give  up  the  criminal:  in  the  mean  time 
his  trial  went  on ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  im- 
mediately hanged.  The  Chinese  assembled  with  the  intention 
of  endeavouring  to  seize  the  perpetrator  of  the  murder  whilst  on 
his  way  to  the  scaffold:  the  govemor'collected  his  troops,  loaded, 
the  artillery  on  the  batteries,  and  awaited  the  attack ;  and  alarmed 
at  his  decisive  measures  the  Chinese  withdrew,  under  the  pretence 
of  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  the  murderer, 
and  order  was  immediately  restored,     .w,*  or /ft*  ^jftv/wj  sf  xwmu 

Although  the  Englbh  £ast  India  fleet  had  not  yet  arrived,  the 
members  of  their  factory  had  quitted  Macao  for  Canton  some 
weeks  before,  and  were  awaiting  it  there.  I  was  therefore  com*; 
pelled  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Drummond  their 
president,  with  whom  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance  during  my 
first  residence  in  Canton  in  1796,  but  I  did  not  fail  to  acquaint 
him  immediately  with  our  arrival ;  and  as  soon  as  he  learnt  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Macao  he  very  kindly 
offered  me  his  house,  distinguisj^ed  above  all  others  there  for 
the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  elegance  of  its  furniture*; 
an  offer  made  in  such  terms,  that  I  should  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  injustice  to  him  if  I  had  not  accepted  it.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond carried  his  politeness  so  far,  as  to  cause  another  build- 
ing belonging  to  the  East  India  company  to  be  cleared  for 


*  Mr.  Drummond  lias  a  large  garden  udjuining  his  house,  kept  up  at  consider* 
able  expence.  In  this  garden  is  the  grotto  in  which  the  Homer  of  Portugal  is  said 
to  have  composed  his  Lnsiud,  and  which  on  this  account  still  bears  the  name  of 
Camoens'  grotto.  ,    ,         ,      i       i 
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tlie  use  of  those  officers  of  the  ship  who  might  wish  to  reside  on 
4hore;  and  Dr.  Homer,  Mr.  Tilesius,  and  Major  Friderici  re- 
mained there  during  our  stay  at  Macao.  Of  the  members  of  the 
£nglish  factory,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who  was  married,  alone  remained 
here  until  the  actual  arrival  of  the  fleet:  his  wife  was  the 
only  European  female  in  Macao,  and  to  so  well  informed  a 
lady,  the  residence   there,  particularly  during  her  husband's* 
absence,  from  whom  she  is  mostly  separated  all  the  winter 
months,  must  be  extremely  disagreeable.     Nevertheless  she  ap- 
peared perfectly  reconciled  to  her  situation,  although  she  knewi 
that  she  should  continue  in  this  lonesome  place  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  longer.    Besides  the  qualities  naturally  expected  in' 
a  well  educated  vcoman,  she  possessed  a  fund  of  scientific  know-' 
ledge,  the  more  striking  as  it  is  not  frequently  met  with  in 
ladies,  and  appearing  with  the  more  brilliancy  in  Mrs.  Metcalfe, 
from  being  accompanied  by  an  uncommon  modesty  of  preten- 
sion.    She  possessed  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  shells,  which 
she  had  arranged  herself,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Tilesius,  with' 
great  correctness.     Mr.  Metcalfe's  house  was  open  to  all  the 
officers  of  the  Nadcshda,  and  did  not  fail  of  being  my  constant 
and  most  agreeable  residence.     I  regretted  very  much  that  the 
governor,  Don  Caetauo  de  Souza,  spoke  no  other  than  the  Por- 
tuguese language,  especially  as  we  both  belonged  to  the  same 
profession :  he  was  captain  of  the  fleet,  and  had  been  two  years 
governor  of  Macao,  and  had  hopes,  after  the  e&piration  of  an- 
other year  (three  years  being  the  term  that  the  government  is 
lield)  of  being  removed  to  Goa,  as  governor  of  that  settlement. 
The  most  important  post  under  the  governor  of  Macao  is  that 
of  desembargador,  or  chief  justice,  of  whom  the  governor  himself 
is  not  entirely  independent.     As  chief  of  the  senate  he  has  an 
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important  influence  over  all  the  concerns  of  this  little  state:  nor 
are  the  relations  between  these  two  heads  of  the  military  and 
civil  estaUishments  always  on  the  best  footing;  a  deposition 
which  probably  was  intended  at  their  institution.  During  the  time 
of  our  stay  at  Macao  the  office  of  desembargador  was  filled  by 
Don  Miguel  Arriaga  Bruno  de  Silveira,  a  young  man  of  good 
education,  and  possessed  of  considerable  knowledge. 

Macao  is  a  peifect  sample  of  fallen  greatness.  Many  fine 
buildings  arc  ranged  in  large  squares,  surrounded  by  court- 
yards and  gardens ;  but  most  of  them  uninhabited,  the  number 
of  Portuguese  resident  there  having  greatly  decreased.  The 
«hief  private  houses  belong  to  the  members  of  the  Dutch  and 
English  factories;  who,  as  their  stay  here  generally  continues 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years,  employ  all  their  endeavours  not  only 
to  procure  the  best  houses,  but  to  fit  them  up  with  the  greatest 
taste.  The  large  incomes  enjoyed  by  the  English  resident  here 
enable  them  to.  indulge  their  inclination  to  a  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable life,  in  which  they  chiefly  distinguish  themselves  from 
t^e  wealthy  Portuguese  inhabitants,      .-.i!',-  r,         v^. -i  r«Mw 


Twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  is  said  to  be  the  nimiber  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Macao,  most  of  whom,  however,  are  Chinese, 
who  have  so  completely  taken  possession  of  the  town,  that  it 
is  rare  to  meet  any  Eurc^an  in  the  streets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  priests  and  nuns.  One  of  tlie  inhabitants  said  to  nie,^ 
"  We  have  more  priests  here  than  soldiers;'*  a  piece  of  raillery 
that  was  literally  true :  the  number  of  soldiers  amounting  only 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  not  one  of  whom  Is  an  European,  the 
whole  l)eing  mulattos  of  Macao  and  Goa.     Even  the  oflUccrft 
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are  not  all  Europeans.  With  so  small  a  garrison  it  is  difficult 
to  defend  four  large  fortresses;  and  the  natural  insolence  of  the 
Chinese  finds  a  sufficient  motive  in  this  weakness  of  the  military, 
to  heap  insult  upon  insult.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  the  exist- 
ence of  Portugal  as  an  independent  state  being  now  very  pre- 
carious, that  some  European  power  would  take  possession  of 
Macao  before  the  Portuguese  themselves  abandon  it  to  the 
Chinese ;  an  event  which  can  scarcely  fail  of  taking  place,  as 
Portugal  is  not  able  to  maintain  her  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  Macao  is  entirely  supported  by  Goa.  This  latter 
place  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  who  would  like- 
wise have  obtained  the  other,  but  for  the  peace  concluded  by  them 
with  France  in  the  year  1802  :  the  troops  destined  for  the  pur- 
pose having  arrived  in  the  road  were,  with  the  governor's  con^ 
sent,  to  have  been  landed  the  same  day,  when  a  Spanish  frigate 
arrived  from  Manilla  with  an  account  of  the  signature  of  peace*. 

:.  I'he  Nadeshda  was  almost  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  our 
return  to  Europe,  when,  on  the  3d  December,  the  Neva  arrived 
at  Macao.  Her  crew  was  in  the  best  possible  condition,  and 
she  had  not  lost  a  single  man  by  sickness  either  during  her  long 
stay  on  the  coast  of  America,  where  no  refreshments  whatever 


i 


*  An  attempt  lately  made  by  the  English  to  take  possesiion  of  Macao  witli 
British  troops  has  thrown  the  Chinese  into  great  consternation,  and  rendered  the 
government  extremely  jealous  of  them.  They  have  endeavoured  by  chicanery  and 
<klay,  which  have  multiplied  very  much  since  the  English  trade  was  first  established 
here,  to  revenge  themselves  for  this  insult,  although  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
nothing  but  the  generous  aisistance  of  the  English  has  preserved  Macao,  and  even 
Canton,  from  being  long  since  conquered  by  the  pirates,  so  that  the  ceuioD  of 
tht  former  to  the  English  would  have  tended  to  their  own  safety.  «        • 
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were  to  be  procured,  or  on  her  voyage  to  China.    None  even  of 
those  had  died  who  had  been  wounded  in  an  engagement  witli 
the  savages,  a  proof  not  only  of  the  extreme  attention  paid 
on  board  the  ship  to  the  liealth  of  the  crew,  but  of  the  skill 
and  unwearied  activity  of  her  very  meritorious  surgeon  Dr. 
Laband.     Captain  Lisianskoy  informed  me  that  he  had  a  very 
rich  cargo  of  furs  on  board  from  Kodiak  and  Sitka,  sufficient, 
as  he  conceived,  in  value,  to  purcjaase  a  lading  of  Ctiinese  goods 
for  both  ships.  This  determined  me  to  proceed  in  the  Nadeshda 
to  Whampoii*  and  I  applied  for  the  necessary  passport,  and  a 
pilot ;  which,  as  I  might  have  expected,  were  refused  me  by  the 
mandarin  resident  at   Macao,  on  the  ground  of  my  having 
declared  on  my  arrival  that  I  wa»^  not  going  to  Whampoa.     In 
order  to  terminate  this  misunderstanding  as  speedily  as  possible, 
I  resolved  upon  proceeding  myself  to  Canton,  without  loss  of 
time ;  and,  entrusting  the  command  of  the  ship  to  my  first  lieu- 
tenant, 1  went  on  board  the  Neva.     I  arrived  at  Whampoa  on 
the  Bth  December;  and  proceeded  instantly  to  Canton.     Some 
difficulties  were  made  with  regard  to  my  ship ;  but  as  I  agreed 
to  pay  the  customs  and  other  duties  usual  with  merchant  vessels, 
I  received,  after  a  delay  of  some  days,  permission  for  the  Nadeshda 
to  proceed  to  Whampoa.     Some  persons  were,  however,  sent 
from  Canton  to  Macao  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  her,  and  to 
examine  whether  her  force  and  crew  were  not  greater  than  I  had 
represented  them;  after  which  a  pilot  was  inniiediately  sent  on 
board,  and  on  the  25th  December  the  Nadeshda  anchored  at 
Whampoa. 

I  applied  to  the  English  house  Beal,  Shank,  and  Magniak, 
having  known  ^Icssrs.  Beal  and  Shank  during  my  former  stay 
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ut  Canton,  to  secure  the  sale  of  our  cargo,  and  the  purchase  o^ 
another,  which  was  impossible  for  us  to  effect,  as  we  have 
no  factory  established  there,  witliout  the  intervention  of  some 
established  merchant.  On  ray  part,  I  had  more  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  choice  made  of  their  house,  than  Messrs.- 
Beal  and  Co^  had,  that  it  had  fallen  on  them;  the  care  of 
our  affairs,  owing  to  many  different  causes,  being  attended 
with  more  unpleasant  circumstances  than  is  the  case  with  othep 
ships.  Although  no  obstade  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
disposal  of  our  goods  at  Canton,  it  was  still  no  easy  matter  to 
find  a  mercjiant  in  the  liong  wha  would  take  our  cargo  upon 
himself,  and  be  answerable  for  our  ships.  The  oldest  among 
them  were  shy  of  entering  into  any  dealing:  with  us,  know-* 
ing  that  Rusua  stood  in  some  comnHinication  with  China,  liotli 
as  a  mercantile,  and  as  a  neighbouring  and  adjoining  powers 
They  were  too  well  acquainted  with  tlie  spirit  of  their  govcviV' 
meat  not  to  fear  that,  asi  this  was. our  first  appearance^  we 
should  be  exposed  to  nrnny  unpleasant  circumstances.  Vhe 
endeavours  of  Messrs.  Beal,  therefore,  to  procure  us  such  a 
security-nierchant  were  long  fnntless?  for  they  were  very  anxi- 
ous that  one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  hong  should  have 
undertaken  it,  but  these  imrarhibliy  refused.  At  length  a  young 
merchant  named  Lucqua,  the  junior  of  the  hongv  supported  by 
their  credit,  ventured  to  become  security  for  both  ships.  The 
cargo  of  the  Neva  was  sold  to  him  for  one  hundred  and  seventy 
eight  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Nadeshda^  for  twelve  thousand 


*  At  the  time  of  our  departure  from  Kamtschatka  there  was  in  the  magazines 
of  the  company  n  supply  of  four  hundred  .ica-otter  and  seal-skins,  which  I  took 
oit  board. 
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piasters.  But  the  most  valuable  sea-otter  skins  were  reshipped, 
each  of  them  being  worth  two  and  three  hundred  roubles  a 
piece  at  Moscow,  while  the  highest  price  of  them  here  was 
only  twenty  piasters.  Of  the  hundred  and  ninety  thousand 
piasters,  one  hundred  thousand  were  paid  in  specie,  and  the 
other  ninety  thousand  the  merchant  made  up  to  us  in  tea: 
they  began  immediately  to  convey  the  furs  from  the  ship  to 
Canton,  and  in  a  few  days  to  relade  the  tea  and  other  effects. 
By  the  middle  of  January  we  had  almost  got  our  cargo  on 
board,  and  I  had  already  fixed  upon  the  35th  of  the  same 
month  for  our  departure  from  Canton,  intending  to  sail  from 
Whampoa  on  the  27th  or  28th,  when  a  sudden  report  was 
circulated  that  the  Chinese  government  would  not  allow  our 
ships  to  sail  until  special  orders  were  received  with  regard  to 
us  from  Pekiu.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  report,  I 
immediately  made  a  demand  for  a  boat  to  convey  the  last  of 
our  goods  on  board:  this  was  refused,  and  I  learnt  at  the  same 
time  that  a  guard  had  been  sent  to  our  ships.  The  guard  did 
not,  indeed,  venture  on  board,  but  their  boat  hovered  about 
the  ships,  preventing  all  Chinese  from  going  to  them,  and  even 
the  comprador  from  bringing  off  our  daily  stock  of  provisions. 
This  intelligence  quite  astonished  me;  I  could  only  consider 
these  as  hostile  measures,  the  origin  of  which  must  have  been  in 
Pekin.  I  expressed  my  suspicion  to  Mr.  Drummond,  who  set 
my  mind  in  some  degree  at  ease  by  informing  me  that  such 
absolute  orders  were  not  unfrequent  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Canton;  but  we  sent,  notwithstanding,  our  merchant 
immediately  to  the  hoppoo,  or  director  of  the  customs,  to  com- 
plain of  this  treatment,  which  betrayed  an  evidently  hostile 
disposition.     We  demanded  that  the  guard-boat  appointed  to 
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tlic  ship  should  be  instantly  withdrawn,  it  being  impossible  to 
prevent  accidents  from  happening  while  it  remained  there,  which 
would  be  attended  with  evil  consequences  to  both  parties ;  a 
representation  which  produced  the  desired  effect,  an  order 
being  given  on  the  following  day  for  the  removal  of  the  guard, 
and  a  perfectly  free  communication  being  restored,      .      ••  .<. 

Anxious  as  I  was  to  know  the  cause  of  the  detention  of  our 
ships,  still  I  was  unable  to  acquire  any  positive  information 
about  it.    The  merchants  of  the  hong  assured  us  that  the  order 
to  detain  us  some  time  was  merely  a  precautionary  measure  of 
the  viceroy's,  whose  removal  was  expected  about  this  time;  and 
that  as  soon  as  his  successor  should  enter  upon  his  office  the 
vessels  would  be  immediately  allowed  to  sail.    This  assurance 
was  given  n>e  every  whei'e,  and  1  felt  ao  more  doubts  on  the 
subject;  but  as  soon  ns  I  learnt  that  the  new  viceroy  had  assumed 
the  functions  of  his  oifice,  I  demanded  the  next  day  a  pass 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  Inst  of  our  goods  on  board,  which 
was  again  refused;  and  it  appeared  that  the  present  viceroy, 
as  well  as  tiis  predecessor,  did  not  dare  to  permit  our  depar- 
ture without  an  order  to  that  effect  from  Pekin.     In  the  mean 
time  I  addressed  a  letter  in  English  to  him,  setting  forth  the 
injustice  of  his  proceedings,  and  what  might  be  the  probable 
consequence  of  it ;  and  as  I  imagined  our  ambassador  Count 
Goloifkin  would  long  before  this  have  arrived  at  Pekin,  I  laid 
great  stress  upon  this  circumstance  in  my  letter,  adding  my 
conviction  that  he  would  never  allow  so  insulting  a  proceeding 
to  pass  unnoticed.     With  this  letter  I  went  to  Mr.  Drummond, 
who  I  conceived  would  not  hesitate  in  taking  up  our  very  doubt- 
ful affairs  with  some  degree  of  earnestness.     His  influence  as 
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president  of  the  English  iiictory,  oF  so  much  importanoe  to  the 
trade  of  Canton » is  very  great;  but  his  personal  character  adds 
still  more  to  this  influence,  hy  secuving  him  the  respect  and 
^teem  of  the  Chinese.  With  great  goodness  of  heart  he 
possesses  infinite  uprightness,  resolution,  and  prudence:  he  is 
the  oracle  nut  only  of  the  English,  but  of  all  the  Europeans 
resident  at  Canton,  who,  even  though  their  nations  should  be 
involved  in  wars  at  home,  live  here  in  the  strictest  bonds  of 
friendship.  The  English  have  never  played  so  distinguished  a 
part  in  China  as  since  he  has  been  president  of  the  factory ;  for 
in  the  nineteen  years  that  he  has  resided  at  Canton  he  has  ac- 
quired not  only  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
Chinese  merchants,  but  of  the  spirit  of  their  government  in. this 
town;  and  he  never  failed,  even  under  tlie  most  trying  andsus^ 
picious  circumstances,  of  asserting  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his 
action,  and  at  the  same  tiine  without  injury  to  her  interests*. 


*  The  Allowing  circumstance,  which  occurred  a  few  years  before,  shews  with 
what  resolution  Mr.  Drummond  carried  himself  towards  the  Chinese,  and  the 
knowledge  he  must  have  had  of  their  character.  It  is  quite  in  ruin  to  expect  that 
a  request  will  obtain  any  attention  from  them.  Never,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ask, 
but  to  «cty  and  afterwards  excuse  yourself,  is,  as  Mr.  Drummond  once  assured  me, 
4he  only  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  Chinese;  and,  I  believe,  that  in  important 
political  matters  this  system  is  still  more  necessary  than  in  affairs  of  less  conse- 
quence. One  of  the  merchants  of  the  hong  becoming  bankrupt,  remained  a 
debtor  to  the  company  of  half  a  million  of  piasters.  The  government  being 
answerable  for  the  debts  of  the  hong,  Mr.  Drummond  demanded  of  it  the  pay« 
ment  of  this  sum :  his  representationts  were  made  through  the  merchants  of  the 
bong;  and  it  Wiis  very  natural  that  they,  neither  interested  in  the  business,  nor 
caring  whether  the  company  ever  received  their  money  or  not,  should  not  have 
pressed  it  with  any  degree  of  earnestness.  Mr.  Drummond,  therefore,  weary  of 
^he  fniitlesfl  representations  of  the  hong,  resolved  to  go  himself  into  the  town,. 
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llis  expected  departure  fur  England,  which  would  have  taken 
place  this  year,  but  that  the  company  had  not  appointed  bis 
successor,  which  comiielled  him  to  remain  another  twelvemonth, 
was  looked  forward  to  with  universal  regret. ,:  -  amt  . 


I  'i'fiiti 


Mr.  Drunimond  took  up  our  affairs  with  the  greatest  earnest* 
ness.  The  chief  difficulty  consisted  in  remitting  our  letter 
to  the  viceroy,  as  none  can  ever  be  forwarded  to  him  direct, 
and  an  audience  is  only  to  be  obtained  upon  very  particular 
occasions.  The  letter  was  therefore  to  be  delivered,  through 
the  medium  of  the  merchants  of  the  hong,  by  the  hoppoo 
to  him:  and  it  was  no  trifling , undertaking  to  get  it  trans* 
Iteted  into  Chinese,  which  must  he  done  by  natives,  from  whom 
a  correct  translation  can  scarcely  be  expected.  Mr.  Drum* 
mond  assembled  all  the  merchant^  of  the  hong  at  his  house^ 
and  in  order  to  render  the  transaction  more  solemn,  con- 
vened the  select  committee  of  the  English  factory,  consisting  of 
Sir  George  Staunton,  and  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Pattle.    The 


which)  as  is  well  known,  no  European  ever  enters  without  danger  of  being  insulted 
by  tlie  people.  Tiie  merch(ints,.acq.uainted  with  JVIx.  Orummond's  intention,  hired 
a  party  of  the  mob  to  detain,  and  if  possible,  compel  him  to  return,  but  he  being 
informed  of  this  proceeding,  entered  the  town  at  the  head  of  almost  all  the  English 
resident  at  Canton,  by  one  of  the  gates  where  he  was  not  at  all  expected.  When 
the  people  began  to  collect  about  him  he  held  up  his  memorial,  demanding,  in  the 
Chinese  language,  to  be  conducted  to  the  viceroy,  and  the  mob,  astonished  at  the 
boldness  of  this  proceeding,  and  at  (lie  number  of  the  Euglish,  which  probably  did 
not  exceed  twelve  people,  treated  him  with  tlie  greatest  pulitcuess,  conducting  him 
to  a  temple  where  a  magistrate  received  his  memorial,  in  order  to  give  it  to  the 
viceroy.  He  returned  with  his  suite  unmolested ;  and  shortly  after  the  debt  was. 
I^id,  which,  but  for  this  resolute  pHXjeeding,  would  have  been  «Btirely  evaded. 
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presence  of  Punquiqua,  the  chief  merchnnt  of  the  hong,  wms 
indispensably  necessary,  he  being  the  organ  of  the  mercantile 
interest.  Enjoying  a  property  amounting  to  six  millions  of 
piasters,  he  possesses  considerable  influence  with  his  chief,  the 
director  of  the  customs ;  but  in  other  respects  his  character  was 
a  comiKHind  of  stupidity,  vanity,  and  hatred  to  the  £uro|)cans. 
Mr.  Drummond  was  greatly  afraid  that  he  would  not  take  up  this 
affair ;  but  as  it  was  of  importance  to  have  him  in  our  favour,  he 
went  previously  to  him  to  re(|uest  that  he  would  be  at  his  house 
with  the  rest  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  honour  of  a  per- 
sonal visit  from  Mr.  Drummond  was  what  the  haughty  Pan- 
quiqua  had  never  obtained  since  the  former  had  been  at  the 
head  of  the  English  factory:  but  flattered  as  he  must  have 
been  by  it,  his  vanity  yielded  nothing  in  this  instance  to  his 
principles.  The  mean-spirited  Chinese  was  not  even  ashamed 
of  reproaching  Mr.  Drummon<l  with  interesting  himself  so 
earnestly  in  a  case  that  did  not  concern,  and  could  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  unpleasant  consequences  to  him ;  but  he  experienced 
the  mortification  of  hearing  the  worthy  Englishman  reply,  that 
he  had  taken  up  this  affair,  not  only  because  England  and 
Russia  were  friends  and  allies,  which  made,  in  a  manner,  the 
aflairs  of  the  one  common  to  the  other ;  but  because  he  esteem- 
ed it  his  duty  to  assist  us  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  as  wc 
had  never  been  here  before,  and  could  not  but  be  ignorant  of 
the  mode  of  trade  of  the  Chinese,  so  different  from  that  of 
European  powers:  he  added,  that  he  now  considered  ours  as 
an  aflair  of  the  English  East  India  company,  and  should  there<> 
fore  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  terminate  this  unpleasant 
business,  which  could  have  happened  to  us  no  where  but  in 
China,  as  much  as  possible  to  our  satisfaction.     Panquiqua 
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answered  these  expressions,  wlntb  ctuld  not,  however,  have 
proihiced  much  sensatiun  in  him,  merely  by  a  shake  of  the 
head,  promising  that  he  would  be  at  Mr.  Drumniund's  with  the 
rest:  a  promise  which  he  did  not  keep,  but  sent  some  paltry 
excuse.  ,,'-,,<■■,'.    ,i./  .,-,■-. 


Ai'tcr  Mr.  Drummond  had  explained  to  those  present  the 
nature  of  our  letter,  he  gave  it  to  Mowqua,  the  second  merchant 
of  the  hong,  that  he  might  deliver  it  to  the  Hoppoo.    Mowqua, 
rather  uneasy  at  the  absence  of  Panquiqua,  was  very  loth  to 
take  the  letter,  and  brought  it  back  the  next  morning,  alleging, 
that  it  contained  expressions  such  as  no  Chinese  governor  was 
in  the  habit  of  hearing ;  and  instead  of  it  he  had  brought  an- 
other full  of  the  most  servile  expressions,  demanding  that  Cap- 
tain Lisianskoy  and  myself  should  sign  it.    This  we  of  course 
refused ;  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Drummond  advised  me  to  write 
merely  a  short  letter,  setting  forth  the  pernicious  consequences 
that  might  arise  to  us  from  such  a  delay,  and  requesting,  on  this 
account,  a  speedy  dismissal.  It  proved,  however,  that  an  altera- 
tion was  still  necessary  in  the  letter,  at  the  suggestion,  we  were 
told,  of  the  Hoppoo  himself,  '^ut  of  no  kind  of  consequence, 
although  characteristic  of  the  mode  of  thinking,  and  degree  of 
knowledge  of  tl>e  Chinese.     Mr.  Drummond  had  promised  the 
merchants  to  receive  any  letters  that  might  come  to  me  from 
Pekin,  and  to  forward  thcnn  to  Russia.  They  now  recpiired  that 
it  should  be  siiid  in  the  letter  that  England  and  Russia  traded 
together,  for  otherwise  how  could  Mr.  Drunmiond  send  letters 
to  the  latter?  and  alx)ve  all,  could  it  be  supposed  that  he  would 
take  such  a  business  upon  himself  if  the  two  nations  were  not 
connected  by  commercial  relations  ?  It  was  of  no  consequence 
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tiiat  I  assured  them  that  in  Europe- more  liberal  ideas  were  en* 
teitained  than  was  the  ease  in  China^  and  that  even  if  Russia 
had  been  engaged  in  war  with  England  Mr.  Drummond  would 
still  forward  my  letters  there;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  two 
countries  should  have  any  commercial  relations  merely  to  secure 
the  conveyance  of  a  letter.  This  addition  was  declared  abso- 
lutely necessary,  notwithstanding  all  my  representations,  and 
we  were  assufed  that,  upon  drawing  up  our  letter  ire  these  terms, 
permission  would  be  granted  for  our  departure :  it  was  likewise 
necessary  to  mention  the  very  high  or  northern  situation  of 
Russia,  that  the  viceroy  might  be  enabled  to  understand  that 
the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  was  stopped  in  the  winter,  owing 
to  the  ice :  an  important  reason  why  we  should  speedily  quit 
China,  in  ordter  to  arrive  in  Russia  before  the  winter  should  set 
in.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  draw  up  the  letter  according  to  their 
wishes  *.  After  a  lapse  of  six  days,  during  which  we  received 
no  answer,  I  requested  Mr.  Drummond  again  to  assemble 
the  merchants  of  the  hong,  and  to  demand,  through  them, 
an  answer  from  the  viceroy.  He  was  so  good  as  to  carry 
my  wish  into  execution ;    and   all   the    merchants,  not    ex- 


*  The  letter  8o  altered  ran  as  follows : — "  After  having  termloated  all  our  aflkin^ 
and  being  ready  to  sail,  we  learn,  through  the  medium  of  our  merchant,  that  your 
excellency  will  not  allow  our  ships  to  depart.  We  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you  that,  as  Russia  lies  very  high  to  the  north,  the  consequence  of  the  smallest 
delay  here  will  be,  that  we  shall  not  reach  the  place  of  our  destination  this  year, 
upon  which  acooont  we  request  you  to  grant  ur  our  passport  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  any  letters  should  arrive  here  for  us  firom  Pekin,  Mr.  Drummond,  the  president 
of  the  English  factory,  will  receive  them;  England  and  Russia  being  upon  terms  of 
commercial  intercourse,  and  will  forward  them  to  Russia. 

**  We  have  the  honour,"  &c. 
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cepting  Panquiqua,  appeared  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  secret  committee  being  present  as  upon  the  former 
occasion.  After  Mr.  Drummond  had  again  represented  to  theni 
the  injustice  of  the  proceedings  towards  us,  he  demanded,  in  a 
very  determined  manner,  that  the  whole  hong  should  go  to  the 
Hoppoo,  and  remonstrate  in  strong  terms  with  him  upon  our 
situation,  it  being  imnossible  to  assign  any  plausible  reason  why 
permission  should  not  be  granted  for  our  departure.  Panquiqua 
observed,  that  the  business  must  not  be  hurried.  *'  It  is  usual," 
said  he,  "  for  the  Hoppoo,  as  well  as  the  governor,  to  detain 
every  business  for  three  days  before  they  come  to  any  deter- 
mination upon  it,  and  it  will  be  better  to  wait."  Notmthstand- 
ing  this,  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  merchants  of  the 
hong,  with  Panquiqua  at  their  head,  should  go  the  next  day  to 
the  Hoppoo,  and  obtain  permission  for  our  departure ;  but  in 
case  he  should  excuse  himself  under  pretext  of  having  received 
no  answer  from  the  viceroy,  they  should  then  proceed  to  the 
latter,  represent  to  him  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  speedy 
determination,  and,  if  he  also  gave  an  indecisive  answer,  im- 
mediately demand  an  audience  for  me.  This  resolute  conduct 
produced  the  best  possible  effect:  the  Hoppoo  had  scarcely 
heard  the  representations  of  the  hong  when  he  instantly  gave 
ordere  for  the  boat  to  convey  the  last  of  our  goods  on  board,  as- 
suring us  tliat  we  should  soon  receive  our  permission  to  sail. 
He  even  came  himself  a  few  days  after  on  board  the  Nadeshda, 
and  enquired  for  me ;  and,  as  I  was  not  in  the  ship,  Captain 
Lisianskoy  visited  him  in  his  boat.  In  his  conversation  with  the 
Hoppoo,  the  latter  appeared  to  wish  that  we  should  sail  shortly, 
and  positively  promised  him  our  passports  in  a  couple  of  days,  in 
which  he,  in  fact,  kept  his  word.  . 
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-  Thus  this  affair,  which  might  have  proved  of  the  worst  con-^ 
sequences  to  us,  terminated  better,  and  in  less  time,  than  I  could 
have  expected.  The  bold  and  confident  terms  of  our  demand, 
as  well  as  the  interest  shewn  by  the  English  &ctory  in  our  Ihvour, 
contributed,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  to  induce  the  new  viceroj  to 
withdraw  his  order  for  our  detention.  There  certainly  was  none 
sent  to  detain  us  from  Pekin ;  for  had  it  been  so,  all  our  repre- 
sentations against  the  injustice  of  it  would  have  proved  of  no 
avail ;  the  first,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  proceeded  from 
the  former  viceroy,  who  was  actually  upon  a  journey  through 
his  province  when  he  learnt  the  arrival  of  his  successor  at  Can- 
ton :  and  it  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  he  sent  to  delay  our 
departure  until  further  orders.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible 
that  the  viceroy,  hearing  about  this  time  of  our  ambassador's 
iipproach  to  Pekin,  and  afraid,  lest  the  permission  which  he 
had  too  hastily  ^ven  us  to  trade  upon  our  arrival  might  prove 
displeasing  to  his  master,  determined,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
evil,  to  prevent,  in  the  first  instance,  our  ships  fironi  sailing  *. 
"What  had  drawn  upon  the  viceroy  the  ill-will  of  his  court  was 
not  known  at  Canton :  but,  according  to  one  of  the  first  in- 
structions brought  by  his  successor,  his  trial  was  to  take  place 
there,  and  several  persons  high  in  the  law  were  expected  for 


•  Shortly  after  my  arrival  at  St.  Petenburg  I  received  a  letter  from  Canton,  ac- 
quainting me  t'liat  twenty-four  hours  after  I  had  left  Whampoa  a  very  positive  ordei' 
wrived  from  Pekin  to  detain  our  ships.  Had  this  come  previous  to  our  departure 
we  should  never,  in  all  probability,  have  reached  Russia ;  for  although  this  may  not 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  government  at  Pekin,  the  order  to  put  us  under  ar- 
rest could  not  have  been  carried  into  execution  witliout  producing  scenes  that  might 
have  led  to  acts  of  open  violence. 
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thit  tittrfioM]  the  da^  before  ovHf  departure,  the  vieeroy  re^: 
e^ived  ah  order  to  send  his  predecessor  within  three  days  to 


I  have  entered  into  more  detail  in  the  relation  of  this  circum- 
itaflce  than  the  interest  it  possesses  may,  perhaps,  hatci  ^p- 
pented  to  the  reader  to  deserve:  but  I  conceived  it  to  be* 
my  duty  to  stilte  the  fact  thus  particularly,  partly  for  my  own 
cnt^ulfwttk)^,  as  it  may  have  been  imagined  that  something  in  my 
conduct  might  have  given  rise  to  this  rtiisundersftinding,  but 
chiefly  to  shew  how  easy  it  would  have  been  for  the  English,  had 
they  been  at  all  jealous  of  our  trade  with  China,  to  have  availed 
themselves  6f  tlm  opportunity  to  set  us  for  eirtt  at  Variance 
With  that  country.  The  least  violence  on  their  part  w'Ould  fiaV^ 
produced  this  effect ;  but  that  they  pun»ued  a  Viiry  different  Hne 
ttf  cbhdnct  wiH  appear  by  the  above  accontit  of  their  proceed- 
ings, not  can  I  sufficietitly  rejoice  at  die  zeal  and  eagerness 
manifested  by  them  m  this  business.  Had  we  been  detained 
only  twenty-four  hours  longer  we  must  have  fallen  into  the  ab- 
soltite'  power  of  these  savageisi,  wlio  have  been  emboldened  by 
an  useless  moderation  not  only  to  call  the  polite  nations  of 
t^irope  barbarians,  but  also  to  treat  them  as  such.  '  ' 

Dr.  Horner  found  th6  latitude  of  Macao  in  Mi*.  t)himm6rid*s 
gaT(fen  by  the  mean  of  several  observations     .      22*  II'  46"  N. 

l^e  longitude  by  the  mean  6f  several  hinar 
observations =  246*  22' 44^  W. 


i 


On  the  4th  of  Diecember,  Arnold's  large  time-pi6ce.  No.  128, 
according  to  the  rate  assigned  it  at  our  departure  from  Kamt- 
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schatka  on  the  4th  of  October,  gave  for  the  longitude  of  Macad, 

246'  27'  00". 
Pennington's  time-piece  on  the  same  day  .  =  246'  44'  15". 
The  true  longitude  of  Macao  is   .        .        .     =  246*  22'  40". 

At  Canton  Dr.  Horner  made  his  observations  in  the  house  of 
the  Dutch  factory.  From  corresponding  altitudes  of  the  sun, 
observed  almost  daily  from  the  19th  December  to  the  6th  Fe- 
bruary, he  found  the  daily  loss  of  No.  128  to  be  on  the  6th 
February,  1806,  +  19'  75,  on  which  day  it  was  later  than  mean 
time  at  Greenwich  5"'  48'  35". 


On  the  4th  October  the  daily  loss  of  No.  128  at  St.  Peter  and 


,.E  ^,i'i; 


St.  Paul  was     ,,.     ...,.,.  ,„,.,;», 

On  the  14tli  October  it  was     .... 
On  the  27th  June,  1805  .         .        ^i   .^  • 

On  the  18th  April,  1805,  at  Nangasaky 
On  the  7th  Sept.  1804,  at  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 


+  21"  62 
+  21" 
+  18' 50 
+  19' 50 
+  22"  00 


Pennington's  time-piece  on  the  6th  February  was  earlier  than 
mean  time  at  Greenwich  .         .         .         .2"'  08'  52" 

Its  daily  advance —  25"  73 

On  the  4th  Oct.  1805,  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  —  24"  50 
On  the  14th  Oct.  J  805,  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  —  21"  00 
On  the  27th  June  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  .  -—  24"  50 
On  the  18th  April  at  Nangasaky  ...  —  22"  00 
On  the  7th  Sept.  1804,  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul     —  21"  00 

Arnold's  small  time-piece.  No.  1856,  suddenly  stopped  in  the 
month  of  June,  the  preceding  year,  in  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter 
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and  St.  Paul.     At  Canton  we  found  a  skilful  watchmaker,  an 
Englishman,  who  undertook  to  restore  its  rate  of  going,  in  which 
he  perfectly  succeeded.    On  the  6th  February  No.  1856  was 
later  than  mean  time  at  Greenwich         .        .        4^'  25'  55" 
Its  daily  advance  was           ....  12'  13" 
On  the  18th  April  at  Nangasaky          .        .  29'  00" 
On  the  7th  September  at  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul        27'  64" 
Dr.  Horner  found  the  latitude  of  Canton     .       23*    &  15"N. 
Its  longitude  by  the  mean  of  several  lunar  ob- 
servations      246*  35' 30"  W 

The  true  longitude  of  Canton  is,  taking  the  me- 
ridian distance  between  Macao  and  Canton  .,•',->- 
atl7'20f'                                                                ,^v„.;„.v,.-,. 
246'  22'  4Q"  +  17'  20  =  246*  40*  00"  west.                 ^^  "   ^ 
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Introduction— General  Bemarks  upcn  the  JUbeOim  in  the  Southern  und  WeiiUtn 
Provincet'^Metmires  of  the  Government  against  the  Rebeb^Ctiuiderahb  Force 
of  the  latter — Several  united  Societies  in  the  Interior  ^  China  in  Opposition  to  the 
present  Government^  and  the  Mantchou  Di/nasty — Kia  King,  Emperor  of  China 
—Conspiraci/  against  his  Lye-^Bis  Man^esto  an  the  OtcasiM — f)tti  of  the  Om- 
apirators — Recent  Changes  at  the  Court  of  Pekin^Late  Edict  of  the  Empervr^ 
Indifference  of  the  Officers^tke  Chbaeu  Oi»emtiuHtparfiiul^fy<t^parentme^ 
of  Fire — Introduction  of  Vaccination — Its  Success—State  of  the  Christian  Religion 
in  China— Persecution  of  the  Missionaries — Imperial  Edict  relative  to  them  and 
their  Religion — Confinement  of  two  Russians  in  Canton — A  Hindostan  Fakeet^ 
there — Account  of  him — State  of  European  Trade— Extensive  commercial  Inter- 
course  of  the  Amerieans — Goods  reccmnunded  to  be  nnported  into  Russia  from 
China — Organisation  of  the  Hong  at  Canton — Abuses  of  the  Hoppoo  or  Director 
of  the  Customs — Proposal  for  extending  the  Russian  Trade  at  Canton — Price  of 
the  chief  Articles  and  Provisions — Answers  to  some  Questions  of  M.  Von  Wurst 
on  the  Chinese  Admimstration. 


Oo  much  has  been  written  upon  China,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  any  thing  new  upon  this  country ;  nor  have  I 
the  presumption  to  imagine  that  the  Uttle  information  contained 
in  this  chapter,  the  sum  of  what  I  was  able  to  collect  during  my 
stay  at  Canton,  will  add  to  what  is  already  known  of  this  em- 
pire. Neither  is  Canton  the  place  from  which  any  important 
inferences  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  rest  of  the  country ;  al- 
though the  national  character  (a  little  refilled  by  constant  inter. 
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course  with  Europeans^  and  the  spirit  of  goYemment,  are  sulv 
stantially  the  same  there  as  dsewhere.  The  accounts,  how- 
ever, which  I  am  enabled  to  give  from  authentic  sources  of 
the  rebels  in  the  south  of  China,  of  the  conspiracies  against  the 
emperor,  and  of  the  late  persecution  of  the  Christians,  may  not 
be  found  altogether  uninteresting :  nor  do  I  conceive  it  sopei^ 
fluous  to  add  a  short  relation  of  the  European  trade  at  Csmton, 
together  with  my  opinion  how  &r  Russia  m^ht  participate  in 
this  pfofitable  commerce  with  advantage. 

China  has  experienced,  I  think,  very  undeservedly,  the  good 
fortune  of  being  every  where  spoken  of  in  terms  of  ddight  and 
admiration :  the  wisdom  and  extreme  policy  of  the  govcnrnment; 
the  great  morality  of  the  people ;  their  industry ;  even  their 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  having  been  mentioned  with  vast 
approbation  by  the  Jesuits.  Thcro  may  be  many  things  in 
China  deserving  of  admiration ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  gorer&> 
ment,  and  the  morals  of  the  people,  however  favouraUy  the 
woiid  may  be  disposed  to  judge  of  tiiem,  are  far  from  praise- 
worthy. The  government,  it  is  well  known,  is  purely  tyrannical, 
and  on  this  account  cannot  be  always  wise ;  and  the  spint  of 
despotism  desc^ids  gradually  from  the  throne  to  its  lowest 
officer.  The  peop>le  sigh  under  the  oppression  of  these  infericv 
tyrants :  self-preservation  compels  many  to  dissemble  their  feet 
ings,  and  this  alone  can,  in  any  degree,  exculpate  the  Chinese 
character*.    Barrow  justly  observes,  that  the  natural  character 


*  The  best  specimen  of  a  well-concerted  deception,  afTording,  at  tlie  same  time,  a 
proof  of  tlie  faulty  organization  of  the  government,  and  of  its  extreme  debility,  even 
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of  the  Chinese  must  have  been  greatly  altered  by  their  despotic 
government,  and  that  its  maxims  have  rendered  this  people, 
naturally  of  a  good  disposition,  both  deceitful  and  unfeeling. 
Some  of  the  hateful  traits  of  the  Chinese,  such  as  the  murder  of 
their  children,  which  is  universally  allowed  ;  the  scandalous  in- 
tercourae  between  parents  and  their  ^aughteiraj  after  having 
T)rought  them  up  merely  Tor  purposes  of  prostitution,  are  suf- 
ficiently known,  and  are  not  denied,  although  they  have  been 
excused  by  the  great  admirers  of  this  people;  and  in  a  late  work 
upon  China,  undoubtedly  the  best  that  has  been  written  upon 
this  country,  (for  Barrow  has  described  the  Chinese  as  he  found 
them,  without  prejudice  or  partiality),  many  passages  will  be  found 
conhrming  the  works  of  a  very  celebrated  author,  who  has  been 
blamed  for  too  harsh  an  opinion  of  the  Chinese.  Barrow's  de- 
scription sufficiently  proves  how  corrupt,  cruel,  and  ignorant 
a  nation  they  are ;  and  even  the  little  which  I  have  to  say 
upon  this  subject,  and  I  advance  mere  facts,  is  by  no  means 
in  favour  of  the  boasted  purity  of  their  moral  character. 
It  is  evident  that  the  government,  although  some  brilliant 
points  in  their  laws  and  maxims  of  state  may  give  an 
advantageous  appearance  to  the  whole,  has  not  attained  to 
that  degree  of  perfection  which  they  would  willingly  per- 
suade us ;  and  how,  indeed,  can  a  government  be  considered 
as  perfect,  that  patiently  submits  to  continued  rebellion^ 
in   the    country,   which    are  frequently    the   mere    effects  of 


at  the  time  of  the  powerful  Kien  Long,  is  in  Barrow's  voyage  from  Cochin  China, 
p.  251 — 254,  of  the  original  ulilion  in  quarto,  on  the  occasion  of  an  expedition  of 
the  viceroy  of  Canton,  Foo-chang  long,  in  the  year  my,  agninsl  Tonkin. 
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hunger.    These  insurrections  are  alone  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Chinese  government,  even  under  the  Tartarian 
dynasty,  although  the  latter  have  distinguished  themselves,  in 
the  various  periods  in  which  they  have  governed  China,  by  more 
strength  and  activity  than  the  original  weak  and  timid  Chinese 
monarchs.     After  trying  innumerable  cruelties,  they  have  as  yet 
neither- discovered  nor  adopted  any  sufficient  means  to  check 
this  evil.     It  certainly  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  government  to  rule 
over  so  large  and  populous  a  country,  so  as  to  dispense;  content 
and  prosperity  throughout  the  whole  of  it ;  but  it  is  precisely 
this  circumstance  that  the  world  so  much  wonders  at,  and  which 
has  brought  us  acquainted  with  the  Chinese.     A  nation  of  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  millions  of  people,  governed  by  the 
same  laws,  and  united  under  one  sceptre,  in  a  constant  state  of 
tranquillity,  must  certainly  excite  the  most  lively  ideas  of  the 
wise  political  maxims  of  the  government,  and  of  the  good  and 
submissive  disposition  of  the  people;  but  it  was  owing  to  a 
variety  of  fortunate  circumstances  that  so  many  millions  were 
subjected  to  one  crown,  nor  is  this  any  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  government.     The  happiness  and  tranquillity  of  China 
are  only  imaginary,  and  we  are  entirely  deceived  by  appear* 
ances :  the  very  circumstance  of  the  country  being  so  extremely 
large  and  populous  renders  it  difficult  to  produce  a  general 
revolution,  for  which,  every  one  agrees,  the  popular  feeling  is 
perfectly  prepared ;  and  a  man  will  long  be  wanting  in  a  situa- 
tion to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  conduct  the 
imdertaking.  No  where  perhaps  is  it  less  probable  to  meet  with 
men  possessing  those  extraordinary  and  distinguished  talents 
and  powers  of  mind  necessary  to  tlirect  and  produce  a  change 
in  the  existing  government  than  in  China,    Their  moral  and 
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physical  education,  their  mode  of  hfe,  their  very  fonn  of  govern- 
ment, render  the  appearance  of  such  men  extremely  problema- 
tical, if  not  altogether  impossible  *.  •        iHiin:    ;    •*  a;  ,,     . 

It  is,  however,  generally  known  that  the  seeds  of  discontent 
have  been  scattered  throughout  China.  When  I  was  in  this 
country  in  1798,  three  provinces  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
although  the  wise  Kien  Long  at  that  time  filled  the  throne :  there 
are  now  many  more  so ;  and  almost  all  the  south  of  China  is 
under  arms.  Discontent  prevails  every  where ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  empire,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  disturb  - 
ances  frequently  occur ;  the  only  measures  which  governmevit 
adopts  to  terminate  them  being  such  as  openly  conduce  to  make 
the  evil  greater ;  for  they  prove  too  evidently  its  weakness  and 
want  of  power,  notwithstanding  the  overbearing  and  ridiculous 
tone  which  it  employs  in  its  edicts,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
approaching  dissolution  of  a  monarchy  to  which  even  the  most 
enlightened  Chinese  now  begin  to  look  forward.  After  some 
fruitless  military  operations,  they  have  had  recourse  to  bribery  : 
those  of  the  rebels  who  deliver  themselves  up  receive  a  re- 
ward of  ten  taels,  and  are  obliged  to  enter  the  emperor's 
service :  if  they  are  of  any  rank  they  obtain  some  honourable 
mark  of  distinction,  consisting,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  knot  of 
their  caps  -f-.    The  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  is,  that 


•  Chu,  who  in  the  year  13c»5  drove  the  Tartars  out  of  China,  and  hegan  in 
1368  the  twenty-third,  or  the  Ming  dynasty,  was  a  Chinese  by  birth,  and  of  low 
origin. 

t  One  of  these  leaders  who  delivered  himself  up  was,  for  a  long  time,  bargain- 
ing with  the  government.    He  demanded  a  knot  of  higher  distinction  than  they 
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the  poorest,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reward  of  ten  taels,  deliver 
themselves  up,  and  after  receiving  their  money  avail  themselves 
of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  rebels.  This  reward, 
too,  induces  many  to  serve  first  with  the  rebels,  and  then  to  go 
over  to  the  Chinese,  being  certain  of  forgiveness  and  of  the 
stipulated  remuneration.  Those  only  who  are  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands  are  hanged,  and  their  heads  set  out  to  view  on  houses 
constructed  for  the  purpose  *.  But  so  weak  are  the  measures 
adopted  against  them,  that  this  very  rarely  happens. 

This  unnatural  war,  now  become  so  universal  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  the  government  to  terminate  it  with  any 
advantage  to  itself,  might,  as  1  learnt  at  Canton,  have  been 
stopped  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, but  for  some  intrigues  of  the  court  which  prevented  it. 
The  former  admiral,  Van-ta-gin,  a  man  of  considerable  experience, 
was  suddenly  deprived  of  the  command  of  the  fleet,  although  by 
his  undaunted  courage  and  activity,  and  by  constantly  keeping 
the  sea,  he  had  become  extremely  formidable  to  the  rebels,  over 
whom  he  had  obtained  several  decisive  victories.  His  good 
fortune  and  rare  qualities  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  command  was  transferred  to  one  of  their  favourites : 
but  as  Van-ta-gin's  services  were  considered  necessary,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  resign  altogether,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  as 
second  in  command  in  the  fleet,  which  immediately  put  to  sea 


were  disposed  to  give  him ;  but  at  length,  as  he  persisted  in  his  demand,  the  go- 
vernment was  compelled  to  grant  it. 

*  Some  of  these  houses  we  saw  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Macao. 
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under  the  orders  of  the  new  adiiiirul.     The  rebel  squadron  was 
discovered  in  n  bay,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  imperialists.    I'heir 
udmirul,  who  foresaw  nothing  but  the  total  overthrow  of  his 
whole  fleet,  seized  the  only  possible  means  of  averting  the  threat- 
ened danger :  he  demanded  peace,  and  offered  to  pass  over  with 
his  whole  force  to  the  imperialists,  and  to  deliver  all  his  ships, 
upon  the  arrival  of  both  squadrons  at  Canton,  to  the  Tay-tock, 
the  imperial  admiral.     Van-ta-gin  fmding  his  admiral  disposed 
to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  rebels,  tried  every 
means  in  his  power  to  deter  him  from  it :  he  represented  to  him 
that  their  oft'er  ought  upon  no  account  to  be  accepted,  nothing 
being  more  certain  than  that  their  fleet,  the  moment  it  was  re- 
leased from  its  precarious  situation,  and  was  again  in  the  open 
sea,  would  instantly  separate  from  them,  when  it  would  be  alto, 
gether  impossible  to  compel  them  to  go  to  Canton.    This  was 
the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them,  for  their 
total  overthrow  was  inevitable ;  and  the  surrender  of  the  fleet, 
the  chief  force  of  the  rebels,  must  infallibly  produce  that  of  all 
the  other  scattered  parties,  and  thus  terminate  so  destructive  a 
war.    The  admiral,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  Van-ta-gin's 
representations,  but  concluded  a  peace  with  the  rebels:  both 
fleets  sailed  together  out  of  the  bay ;  and  during  the  very  first 
night  the  latter  parted  company,  as  Van-ta-gin  had  foretold, 
and  prosecuted  the  war  with  redoubled  ftiry.     Van-ta-gin  is 
said  to  have  died,  unable  to  endiu'e  the  mortification  of  the 
fiiilure  of  this  campaign,  and  Tay-tock  fell  into  disgrace.    Since 
this  unfortunate  expedition,  which  took  place  in  May,  1805,  the 
government  has  not  ventured  to  send  another  fleet  against  the 
rebels,  who  are  now  become  much  more  powerful,  nor  has  it 
any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  naval  force,  except  occasionally  a 
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small  squadron  of  from  eight  to  twelve  ships  that  cruise  about 
in  the  Tigris,  under  the  command  of  a  Mandarine  of  inferior 
rank.  i  ^         .     ,   '        . 

The  rebel  fleet  consists,  I  have  been  assured,  of  four  thousand 
vessels :  the  larger  class  are  of  two  hundred  tons,  with  a  crew  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  men,  and  carrying  between  twelve 
and  twenty  guns,  six,  twelve,  and  eighteen  pounders:  their 
smallest  vessels  are  of  thirty  tons,  and  carry  from  thirty  to  fifty 
men.  If  they  knew  how  to  avail  themselves  of  this  force  with 
skill  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  already  have  ob- 
tained possession  of  Macao,  which,  on  account  of  its  situation, 
would  prove  of  infinite  importance  to  them.  Indeed,  they 
would  already  possess  it  if  the  Portuguese  did  not:  and  the 
most  advantageous  offers  have  been  made  to  the  governor  on 
the  part  of  the  rebels  to  induce  him  to  afford  them  his  support. 
These,  of  course,  have  been  declined,  and  the  Portuguese,  on 
the  contrary,  do  all  that  their  moderate  force  will  admit  to  keep 
the  rebels  at  a  distance  from  Macao  and  Canton,  maintaining, 
for  this  purpose,  continually  two  armed  vessels  cruising  against 
tiiem,  a  service  the  Chinese  scarcely  repay  with  thanks.  One 
of  these  vessels  succeeded  in  capturing  and  bringing  into  Macao 
a  large  pirate  vessel,  having  one  of  their  principal  chiefs  on 
board,  after  a  doubtful  contest,  in  which  the  whole  of  the 
crew,  except  forty  men,  were  slain.  The  prisoners  were  im- 
mediately executed :  the  viceroy,  upon  this  occasion,  publish- 
ed un  edict,  declaring  the  prize  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Chinese,  and  making  no  mention  of  the  Portuguese,  although 
the  former  had  no  share  in  the  engagement,  and  the  whole 
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honour  of  the  capture  belonged  excUisively  to  the  latter.  The 
Chinese  government  are  indebted  to  the  European  ships  lying 
in  the  vicinity  of  Canton  that  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been 
made  upon  that  town.  A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival  the 
rebels  had  landed  near  Whampoa,  and  plundered  and  burnt  a 
small  town  there :  nor  are  any  safe  against  their  incursions,  ex- 
cept such  as  pay  them  a  tribute,  the  amount  of  which  they  col- 
lect every  six  months.  'J'he  proprietors  of  Chinese  merchant 
ships  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  money,  for  which  they  obtain  pass- 
ports tliat  are  every  where  most  scrupulously  respected  by  the 
different  bands  of  pirates ;  and  I  was  informed  by  aii_Ejighalt„ 
man  who  remained  Hve  months  in  their  hands,  that  the  captain 
of  one  of  their  vessels  was  obliged  to  pay  five  hundred  piasters 
for  having  detained  a  ship  provided  with  one  of  these  passes. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  ventured  to  establish  themselves  on  the 
continent  of  China,  though  it  is  well  known  that  they  have 
many  advocates  amongst  the  people,  who  supply  them  with 
provisions  and  ammunition  :  and  that  they  might  eficct  it  with 
facility  if  they  were  conducted  by  any  active  and  intelligent 
leader,  who  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  their  forces.  They 
have  possession,  however,  of  the  large  island  of  Haynan,  of  a 
great  part  of  the  south-west  coast  of  Formosa  (a  severe  loss  to 
the  empire,  Formosa  being  the  corn  magazine  of  Fokin),  and  of 
a  part  of  Cochin-China.  They  had  established  themselves  in 
Tonkin  ;  but  when  the  king  of  Cochin-China  took  possession  of 
that  country  he  succeeded  in  expelling  them  thence,  and  the 
coasts  of  China  have  been  since  particularly  exposed  to  their 
depredations.  'J'hey  are  now,  as  1  have  heard,  returning  to 
Tonkin,  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  province  being  dis- 
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satisfied  with  their  government.  These  rebels,  although  so 
alarming  to  the  empire,  have  as  yet  no  leader;  but  the  chiet's 
of  the  ditl'erent  parties  all  act  in  concert  one  with  the  other*. 

I  was  assured  that  throughout  China,  and  especially  in  the 
southern  and  western  provinces,  there  is  a  sect,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  an  association,  consisting  of  all  classes  of  malcontents. 
The  members  of  this  very  numerous  company  call  themselves 
Tien-tie-koe,  heaven  and  earth.  Every  person  upon  paying  a 
trifle  is  admitted  into  it,  and  they  have  private  signals,  by  means 
of  which  they  know  their  members.  The  rebels  are  said  to  be 
very  much  supported  by  the  members  of  this  association,  and 
to  receive  every  intelligence  necessary  to  their  preservation.  The 
Tay-tock  himself  is  supposed  to  belong  to  this  sect,  and  to  have 
acted  according  to  the  principles  of  it  in  allowing  the  rebel 
fleet  that  was  in  his  power  to  slip  through  his  hands.  A  similar 
sect,  called  Pelui  Kiao,  **  enemies  of  the  strange  religion,"  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  north  of  China.  One  of  the  chief  motives  of 
their  assembling  is  discontent  with  the  present  government,  to 
which  is  added  an  hatred  of  the  origin  of  the  imperial  family, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  are  not  Chinese. 

The  present  emperor,  Kia  King,  the  fifteenth  son  of  Kien 
Long,  is  far  from  possessing  his  father's  spirit.     Without  talents 


V 
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*  According  to  the  latest  accounts  from  Cliinii,  this  rehelUon  is  spretuiing  every 
wiierc.  In  a  letter  I  have  reeeiveil,  dated  the  I4tli  Fehniary,  1810,  I  litui  tiie  in- 
telligence that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  1 8()«),  a  eotisideialilc  He<t  ol"  pirates  sailed 
up  the  Tigris  as  high  as  the  first  har,  and  hlockaded  tlie  river,  until  the  English, 
at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  govertunent,  drove  them  away. 
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or  energy ;  without  any  love  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  is  said 
to  be  of  a  cruel  disposition ;  and  this  he  has  frequent  oppor- 
tunities  of  indulging  in  a  country  which  he   rules  with  so 
despotic  a  sway.    He  is  also  accused  of  being  much  addicted  to 
drunkenness,  and  to  another  veryunnatural  vice.    These  qua- 
lities, whose  influence  upon  the  affairs  of  government  is  very 
visible,  have  likewise  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  elder  brothers, 
some  of  whom  are  alive,  and  conceive  themselves  to  have  a 
nearer  right  to  the  throne,  and  make  his  reign  very  insecure. 
Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  against  his  life,  and  in 
1803  a  similar  conspiracy  was  discovered,  when  the  emperor 
narrowly  escaped.     The  latter   conspiracy  was    particularly 
distressing  to  him,  it  being  found  upon  examination  that  the 
chief  people  of  his  court,  and  even  some  of  his  family,  were 
concerned  in  it.     He  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  farther  enquiries  into  it;  and  the  manifesto  published 
on  the  occasion  is,  indeed,  remarkable,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  style,  but  of  the  prudence  with  which  he  endeavours,  in  a 
neat  and  clear  manner,  to  get  over  so  l)ad  an  affair.     It  was 
judged  proper  not  to  bring  the  suspected  persons  to  trial,  on 
account  of  their  rank  and  importance ;  but  it  was  well  known 
that  several  of  the   principal  characters  in  the  empire  were 
accused  of  having  a  share  in  the  conspiracy.     It  would  have 
been  a  clear  proof  of  his  weakness  to  have  declared  them  in- 
nocent, and  a  Chinese  emperor  dares  not  allow  his  subjects  to 
form  such  a  judgment  of  him.    The  emperor  therefore  stated  in 
his  manifesto,  "  that  the  deposition  of  the  assassin  must  be  false, 
because  it  was  (juite  impossible  that  those  whom  he  considered 
as  the  most  faithful  servants  of  his  throne  could  have  rendered 
themselves  guilty  of  participating   in  so  shocking  a  crime. 
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That  an  assassin  must  be  considered  like  a  mad  dog  who 
makes  bis  attack  upon  those  he  meets,  but  without  drawing 
others  to  join  with  him  in  such  a  purpose.  There  is  even,"  says 
the  manifesto,  "  a  bird  that  eats  its  own  parent  without  being 
driven  to  it :  and  what  accompUces  could  he  find  in  so  unnatural 
an  act  ?"  In  the  manifesto  four  of  his  courtiers  are  mentioned 
by  name,  in  terms  of  particular  gratitude,  as  having  seized  the 
assassin,  and  saved  the  emperor's  life  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
their  own  :  and  the  other  officers  who  were  present  are  specially 
reprimanded  for  having  stood  quiet  spectators  during  the  at- 
tack ;  the  emperor  expressing  his  surprise  that,  among  the  hun- 
dred people  who  surrounded  him  at  the  time,  only  six  should 
have  felt  any  anxiety  for  his  life.  **  Can  any  thing,"  he  says, 
**  be  expected  from  them  in  ordinary  cases  when  they  appear 
so  indifferent  in  one  of  such  consequence  P  It  is  this  indifference 
and  not  the  dagger  of  the  assassin  that  distresses  me."  The 
emperor  concludes  with  the  melancholy  observation :  *'  that 
notwithstanding  his  constant  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  his  govemrxient  may  still  be  culpable,  and  promises  to 
improve  the  administration,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  no  fresh 
cause  for  such  dissatisfaction."  The  criminal,  whose  name  was 
Chin-te,  a  man  of  very  mean  birth,  was  sentenced  to  die  by  a 
long  and  painful  death  ♦.  His  sons,  Lon-ear  and  Fon-ear,  were 
strangled  in  consideration  of  their  tender  years ;  (the  eldest 
being  but  ten,  the  youngest  nine  years  old,)  and  all  the  other 
conspirators  were  acquitted  by  the  publication  of  this  mani- 
festo.   The  Pekin  Gazette  gave  an  account  of  the  execution  of 


*  Tlic  sentence  upon  Cliin-tc  was,  that  he  ihould  be  flayed  alive,  and  then  cut 
into  little  pieces. 
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Chin-te  and  his  sons,  but  said  nothing  of  the  execution  of  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family  for  having  been  at  the 
head  of  this  conspiracy.  This  prince  was  the  son  of  Ilotchung- 
tang  *,  prime  minister  to  the  deceased  emperor  Kien-long,  whom 
the  present  emperor,  shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  had 
himself  accused  and  sentenced  to  death  for  crimes  alleged 
against  him,  but,  in  reality,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of 
his  boundless  property.  His  son,  who,  according  to  the  wise 
i  laws  of  the  Chinese  government,  ought  to  have  shared  his  fa- 
/  ther's  fate,  was  at  that  time  spared,  only  because  he  was  mar- 
ried to  the  sister  of  the  present  emperor.  His  fate,  however,  was 
now  unavoidable. 


The  emperor  cannot  have  been  serious  in  the  promises  he 
held  out  in  his  manifesto  of  imnrovement,  for  during  our  stay  at 
Canton  we  learnt,  that  one  of  his  favourites  who  had  for  many 
years  experienced  his  kindness,  a  favourite  in  the  most  shameful 
sense  of  the  word,  had  fallen  into  disgrace.  He  had  obtained 
so  much  authority  over  the  feeble  monarch,  that  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  were  left  to  his  management,  and  the  chief 
offices  of  state  and  marks  of  honour  were,  without  compunction, 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  occasion  of  his  disgrace  was  not 
known ;  but  it  saved  the  life  of  the  late  Fouyon,  or  civil  go- 
vernor of  Canton,  a  very  honourable  man,  against  whom  a  most 
scandalous  intrigue  was  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  the 


*  In  Barrow's  works  is  u  list  of  the  crimes  on  which  Ilotchimg-tang  was  ac- 
cused personally  by  the  emperor.  One  of  them  was,  that  he  had  built  himself  a 
house  of  cedar,  a  species  of  wood  only  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  im- 
perial palaces.    His  other  crimes  are  not  of  more  importance. 
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favourite;  and  a  merchant  recently  arrived  from  Pekin,  whom  I 
frequently  saw  at  Mr.  Deal's,  said,  that  the  emperor  since  this 
disgrace  had  firmly  resolved  upon  introducing  more  order,  and 
particularly  a  more  strict  administration  of  justice  into  his  em- 
pire; for  which  purpose  he  had  issued  an  edict,  allowing  every 
one  of  his  subjects  to  address  himself  direct  to  him,  and  lay  his 
complaints  before  him.  As  there  is  no  post  in  China  except 
that  which  runs  between  Pekin  and  Canton,  it  was  not  very 
likely  that  many  memorials  would  reach  the  throne  from  the 
distant  provinces ;  but  the  edict  was  probably  dictated  in  an 
hour  of  repentance,  when  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  shewing 
his  subjeicts  the  parental  care  he  takes  of  them :  many  of  them, 
however,  know  that. his  will  in  this  respect  cannot  be  carried 
into  execution.  'J'he  situation  of  the  people  would  be  much 
improved  if  the  viceroys  and  inferior  officers  of  government 
could  be  brought  to  protect  them,  and  not  allow  them  to  ex- 
perience so  much  ill  treatment.  Barrow  mentions  several  in- 
stances of  the  cruelty  aiul  barbarous  usage  to  which  the  people 
are  exposed  from  their  superiors. 


Of  their  carelessness  and  indifference  for  the  lives  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people  we  had  a  sufficient  proof  on  the  occasion 
of  an  accidental  fire.  On  the  13th  December  a  fire  broke  out 
in  Canton,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  directly  facing 
the  European  factory,  which  raged  with  great  violence  from  six 
o'clock  until  midnight;  and  if  Mr.  Drummond  had  not  instantly 
sent  fire  engines,  the  whole  row  of  buildings  on  that  bank  of  the 
river  would,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
Although  fires  are  very  common  in  Canton,  there  are  no  means 
of  pi-ccaution  adopted  to  extinguish  them.    The  Chinese  never 
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make  use  of  engines;  but  when  any  fire  breaks  out  some  thou- 
sand men  assemble  and  set  up  a  horrible  yelling,  without  afford- 
ing any  real  assistance,  or  any  being,  in  fact,  expected  from 
them.  There  is  only  one  class  of  men  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment to  assist  in  such  cases,  who  are  called  servants  of  the 
mandarins,  and  their  duty  is  to  prevent  the  streets  from  being 
blocked  up  by  the  concourse  of  people.  Neither  the  viceroy 
nor  any  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  town  are  even  present: 
only  a  mandarin  of  inferior  rank  is  bound  to  be  there,  and  his 
presence  is  of  but  little  moment ;  nor  can  he,  according  to  the 
maxims  of  this  despotic  government,  have  any  interest  in  even 
insisting  or  obtaining  the  little  respect  due  to  him ;  the  loss  of 
thousands  being  only  so  far  interesting  to  a  mandarin,  that  it 
leaves  fewer  subjects  from  whom  they  can  extort  money.  The 
government  adopts  no  means  whatever  to  preserve  the  people 
against  the  effect  of  the  typhous  that  rage  continually  on  the 
coast  of  China;  and  some  weeks  previous  to  our  arrival  at 
Macao  several  thousands  (the  number  was  said  to  amount  to 
ten  thousand)  perished  during  one  of  these  hurriumes  in  the 
Tigris;  yet  it  was  scarcely  spoken  of,  although  not  a  month  had 
elapsed  since  this  shocking  accident  had  happened ;  or  when 
mentioned,  it  was  only  as  a  common  occurrence  jierfectly  in  the 
order  of  things. 


How  thankful  ought  these  unfeeling  people  to  be  to  the 
English,  if  they  were  capable  of  any  sentiment  of  gratitude,  for 
the  introduction,  since  the  year  1805,  of  vaccination  among 
them,  and  for  their  attempts  to  spread  it  throughout  the  empire! 
Dr.  Pierson,  the  second  physician  of  the  English  factory,  lias 
rendered  himself  by  this  act  deserving  of  infinite  praise;  for  in 
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no  parts  of  the  world  did  the  small  pox  commit  such  ravages  as 
in  China.  But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  humane  pro- 
ceeding will  ever  obtain  their  acknowledgments ;  and  am  con- 
vinced, on  the  contrary,  that  if  Dr.  Pierson  should  have  the  mis- 
fortune, bv  any  accident,  to  lose  one  of  his  Chinese  patients^ 
although  he  has  already  been  the  means  of  rescuing  thousands, 
and  the  lives  of  millions  may  in  future  be  saved  by  him,  he 
would  nevertheless,  by  their  well-known  barbarous  laws,  be 
severely  punished  if  they  could  only  get  him  into  their  hands. 
On  the  days  appointed  for  the  operation  there  are  always  a 
number  of  women  with  their  children  waiting  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  it  in  the  halls  of  the  English  factory.  On  these  oc- 
casions he  seldom  vaccinates  less  than  two  hundred  children, and, 
it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  entirely  free  of  all  charges.  In  or- 
der to  remove  any  probable  prejudice  which  the  Chinese  might 
harbour  against  the  operation.  Dr.  Pierson  has  written  a  small 
book  on  the  history  and  advantages  of  vaccination,  wherein,  at 
the  same  time,  the  necessary  treatment  during  the  disorder  is 
pointed  out.  Several  thousand  copies  of  this  work,  translated 
by  Sir  George  Staunton  into  Chinese,  have  been  distributed 
amongst  the  people*:  and  as  it  could  not  be  printed  without 
the  name  of  some  native  Chinese,  it  bears  that  of  Nunqua,  one 
of  the  merchants  of  the  kohong.  The  vain  Panquiqua,  of  whom 
frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  preceding  chapter,  sought  to 
obtain  this  honour ;  but  Mr.  Drummond  selected  Nun  j|ua,  he 
having  been  the  first  to  propose  himself.  The  Chinese  physicians 
arc  very  nmch  against  the  operation,  and  take  infinite  pains  to 


•  Dr.  Pierson  was  so  kind  as  to  fuvour  me  with  a  copy  of  this  literary  curiosity. 
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suppress  this  useful  discovery,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  its  pro- 
pagation as  much  as  possible;  but  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of,  it  had  obtained  so  firm  a  footing,  that  these  ignorant  people 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  effect  their  purpose.  Tlie  government, 
although  it  tolerates  vaccination,  takes  no  step  whatever  to  pro- 
mote it :  but  their  very  sufferance  of  an  innovation  is  a  proof  of 
their  perceiving  its  advantages.  Dr.  Pierson,  immediately  on  the 
introduction  of  vaccination,  instructed  four  Chinese  in  the  mode 
of  performing  it,  and  these  were  as  actively  employed  in  pro- 
pagating it  in  the  surrounding  country,  and  in  the  town  of 
Canton,  as  he  had  been  in  the  suburbs,  and  at  Macao :  and  he 
recently  received  letters  from  Nankin  acquainting  him  with 
their  having  discovered  the  same  species  of  disorder  in  the  cows 
of  that  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  honour  of  having  introduced 
the  cov/pox  among  the  Chinese  belongs  exclusively  to  Dr. 
Pierson.  A  few  months  later,  and  he  would  have  been  rob- 
bed of  it  by  Dr.  Balmis,  a  Spanish  physician,  who  came  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  from  Manilla  to  Macao  in  the  month 
of  September  of  1805,  not  knowing  that  the  English  were 
beforehand  with  him.  Dr.  Balmis  was  sent  in  1803  by  the 
Spanish  government  to  introduce  the  cow  pox  into  South 
America,  and  the  Philippines :  from  thence  he  proceeded  to 
China*;  and  although  the  good  intention  of  the  Spanish  phy- 
sician loses  nothing  by  his  having  been  preceded  by  Dr.  Pierson, 


*  Dr.  Bulmis  quitted  China  to  return  to  Europe  nbout  a  forlniglit  before  our 
arrival  ut  Macuo,  in  the  ship  Le  Bon  Tems,  bound  to  Lisbon. 
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yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  introduction  of  vaccination  into 
China  was  more  likely  to  succeed  with  the  latter,  the  favourable 
situation  of  the  English  naturally  removing  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  he  would  have  had  to  encounter. 

The  European  missionaries  have  been  striving  for  centuries 
to  spread  the  Christian  religion  in  China;  but  it  seems  likely  to 
experience  very  shortly  the  same  fate  in  that  empire  as  it  already 
has  in  Japan,  being  latterly  exposed  to  fresh  persecutions  on  the 
part  of  the  government ;  nor  is  this  so  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  spirit  of  conversion  among  the  missionaries,  whom  the 
experience  of  several  centuries  (the  first  missionaries  having 
reached  China  in  the  year  1577)  might  at  length  have  convinced 
that  their  labours,  even  at  the  most  favourable  periods,  were 
never  attended  with  success.  The  number  of  converted  is  so  ex- 
tremely small  as  to  stand  in  no  kind  of  proportion  with  the  enor- 
mous population  of  this  extensivecountry :  and  there  are  probably 
not  so  many  Christians  in  China  as  there  are  children  murdered 
daily  in  the  empire*.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  catholic  priest- 
hood continue  to  send  almost  every  year  their  missionaries  to 
China,  although  they  cannot  but  know  that  the  fondness  for 
literature  which  has  actuated  some  of  the  emperors,  but  more 
particularly  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  is  the  only  reason  of 
their  being  tolerated. 

The  emperor  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  exertions  of 


*  In  Pekin  alone,  uccording  to  Barrow's  calculation,  nine  thousand  children  are 
murdered  annually. 
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the  missionaries  to  convert  liis  1  urtarian  subjects,  ns  the  ninni-' 
festo  pubhshed  on  the  occasior.  sufticiently  evinces :  l)ut  the  pre- 
sent persecution  of  tlie  Christians  was  owing  to  tlie  ibilowing  ciiv 
cunistance.  An  Itahan  missionary,  named  Ad  judati,  sent  to  one  of 
l)is  friendii  in  Canton  a  phm  which  he  had  designed  of  a  certain 
district  of  China,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time.  On  the 
confines  of  Pekin  all  travellers  are  very  strictly  examined ;  anil 
this  messenger  was  searched,  who,  besides  the  chart,  had  several 
letters  from  diAerent  European  missionaries  to  their  friends  in 
Macao.  In  all  probability  he  had  been  instructed  to  take  more 
than  ordinary  care  of  these  pai)er8,  as  he  at  first  asserted  that  he 
came  from  another  province ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  falsehood  of 
his  story  discovered,  than  he  fell  into  suspicion,  and  being  aiTestetl 
with  Itis  letters  and  the  chart,  was  sent  back  to  Pekin,  where  ho 
was  put  to  the  torture  to  make  him  confess  who  were  his  em- 
ployers. The  messenger  pronounced  the  name  of  Adjudati, 
who  was  instantly  thrown  into  confinement ;  and  his  house,  as 
well  as  all  those  of  the  other  missionaries,  underwent  the  strictest 
examination.  Suspicion  being  now  entertained  of  all  the  mission- 
aries, Adjudati's  letters  were  sent  to  the  Russian  bishop,  who, 
however,  avoided  the  disagreeable  office  attempted  to  be  im- 
posed upon  him,  by  declaring  that  he  was  not  possessed  of  suf* 
ficient  knowledge  of  the  different  languages  in  which  the  letters 
were  written  to  be  able  to  give  any  correct  account  of  their 
contents.  This  declaration  of  the  Russian  bishop  was  the  means 
of  saving  mahy,  and  they  have  gratefully  acknowledged  it. 
The  religious  books  translated  by  the  inissionaiics  into  the 
Chinese  and  Tartar  languages  Avere  not  only  confiscated  and 
burnt,  but  their  zeal  in  conversion  was  held  up  as  a  crime.  I  am 
in  possession  of  a  translation  made  by  Sir  (jcorge  Staimtun  of  the 
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impcr'ml  edict,  enforcing  these  measurei  agninst  the  nuMion- 
aries*,  which  is  drawn  up  with  some  cleverness.  Several  of  the 
religious  doctrines  containcfl  in  the  book  translated  by  the 
missionaries  are  turned  into  ridicule,  and  declared  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  absurd.  They  are  accused  of  striving  to  convert 
the  Tartars  to  the  Christian  religion,  which  the  emperor  snys  in 
his  edict  *'  must  be,  to  Judge  of  it  by  the  religious  books  of  the 


*  Sir  George  StauiiUni,  wlio  aircompoiiied  \m  tiither  in  lionl  Mticartnry'H  ein- 
bossiy  to  Pckin,  uiid  wliu  is  now  u  inciuber  of  the  English  t'aclory  Ht  Ciintuu, 
possesses,  porliiipK,  a  more  cxtcnstve  knowU>dg>e  tlmn  any  Eiiropt^mi  ul'  the  Chinese 
hingiuii^c.  In  his  first  voyage  to  China,  and  <liiring  his  short  residence  there, 
he  laid  (he  foundation  oC  his  knowledge  of  tlic  language,  in  which,  even  at 
that  lime,  ahhouglv  he  was  but  twelve  years  old,  he  maile  considerable  progress. 
Tlis  constant  residence  since  that  period  in  China;  hi^i  diligvnt*e,  perseverance, 
and  n  tural  talents,  lead  to  the  e\pe<-tati(>ii  that  he  will  necpiire  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  this  most  dillicult  language.  He  has  a  considerable  Chinese  library, 
which  he  is  constantly  increasing,  having  u  most  favourable  opportunity  of  doing 
it,  and  sparing  no  expcnce.  From  the  Pckin  Ouaette,  which  appears  every  other 
day,  and  which  he  contrives  to  procure  regularly,  although,  according  to  the  strict 
laws  of  the  Cliinrsc,  the  bale  of  Chinese  books  and  newspapers  to  foreigners  is 
forbidden,  he  trannlutcs  all  the  important  articles,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  imperial 
edicts,  and  the  accounts  of  any  events  that  have  hnp|)cncd  in  the  empiix*.  Tho 
publication  of  a  collection  of  original  facts  and  documents,  wiili  notes,  by  such  a 
man  as  Sir  George  Staunton,  would  throw  great  light  upon  the  present  state  of 
Cliina.  Sir  Gc<irge  is  now  employed  ui>on  the  translation  of  another  work,  which 
must  CKcite  considcniblc  interest,  and  contains  notes  on  an  embassy  to  Tartury  and 
("hinii  in  the  year  1713.  The  work  likewise  contains  a  description  of  Russia, 
nnd  is  uecompanicd  by  a  chart.  In  the  account  of  this  journey,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  government,  arc  the  instructions  given  by  the  em|)cror  to 
his  ambassador.  Rut  tiic  most  iniporlant  work  the  learninl  world  has  to  expect 
ti'oiH  Sir  George  Staunton  is  a  truii^lution  of  the  whole  Chinese  code  of  laws,  upon 
\vl)i<h  he  has  been  employed  for  some  years.  His  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
J  iiiguatre  renders  him  a  partieiilarly  useful  member  of  the  I'^nglish  fact<iry. 
VOL.  J  I.  I    r 
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missionaries,  ns  ridiculous  as  even  those  of  Foe  and  Taossc*." 
The  story  circulated  by  them  among  the  Tartars  of  one  Pei- 
tsee,  a  Tartar  prince,  is  made  particularly  laughable.  This 
prince,  partly  owing  to  his  bad  conduct,  but  chiefly  for  paying 
no  attention  to  the  pious  exhortations  of  his  spouse  Fo-tsien,  u 
Tartar  princess,  is  seized  and  conducted  to  hell  by  a  legion  of 
devils,  where  he  is  left  to  swim  in  a  sea  of  eternal  fire.  "  Tlie 
names  of  Pei-tsee  and  Fo-tsien  could  only  have  become  known  to 
the  Christian  missionaries  in  their  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Tartars,  and  the  absurdity  of  Pei-tsee's  fate  is  too  palpable." 
The  emperor  renders  equally  ridiculous  the  story  spread  by  the 
missionaries  of  St.  Ursula,  whose  father  punished  her  disobedi- 
ence with  death,  at  which  Tien-chee  (the  lord  of  heaven  and 
earth)  was  so  much  offended,  that  he  deprived  him  of  life  by  a 
thunder-bolt.  **  This  history,"  says  the  manifesto,  "  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  parents  not  to  oppose  the  intentions 
and  purposes  of  their  children,  which  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  reason  and  social  order,  and  is  as  dangerous  as  the  blind  fury 
of  a  mad  dog."  The  emperor  concludes  his  manifesto  by  warn- 
ing the  Tartars  against  the  missionaries,  and  recommending 
them  to  continue  faithful  to  their  own  religion,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms. To  prevent,  however,  the  evil  as  much  as  possible,  he  ap- 
pointed a  commissary,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  u{K>n  the  mission- 
aries. Adjudati  was  sentenced  to  be  banished  to  Tartary ;  and 
anotlier  Italian  missionary  named  Choisin  Salvatti,  who  travelled 
about  the  country  without  the  permission  of  the  government,  and 


*  The  religion  of  Foe  has  tlie  most  followers  in  China:  it  came  originally  from 
India;  the  sect  called  Taosse  was  introduced  shortly  after  the  time  of  Confucius: 
its  followers  call  themselves  "  Sons  of  the  immortals." 
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who  was  taken  not  tar  fi*oin  Canton,  is  now  ttaid  to  bo  in  confine- 
ment there.    I  was  told  also  of  a  Pole  who  was  seized  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  empire,  and  suifered  a  most  dreadful  martyrdom, 
This  edict  was  immediately  followed  by  a  strict  search  utler  the 
Christians:  and  those  who  arc  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having 
adopted  this  religion  arc  compelled  to  abjure  it,  and  in  case  of  re- 
fusal instantly  executed.    'J'wo  principal  mandarins,  relationn 
of  the  emi)eror,  are  the  only  persons  who  have  escaped  death  on 
refusing  to  abjure  the  Christian  religion,  and  they  were  banished 
to  £lcutic  Tartary.    The  Abb6  Muinguet,  a  French  missionary, 
who  remained  in  Canton  during  our  stay  there  us  agent  to  those 
residing  in  China,  declared  that  the  {)eri>ecution  of  the  Christians 
was  not  now  so  severe,  although  the  missionaries  who  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  Pekin  were  constantly  watched  with  the 
strictest  attention,  and  the  entrance  of  any  others  into  the  in^ 
terior  of  China  positively  refused.    In  the  early  part  of  January 
of  this  year,  two  French  missionaries  arrived  at  Canton  on 
their  way  to  Macao,  where  they  had  resided  five  years  in  ex-? 
pectation  of  permission  to  proceed  to  Pekin.    This  they  at 
length  obtained,  and  set  out  on  their  journey;  but  they  had 
scarcely  reached  the  vicinity  of  Pekin  when  they  received  orders 
to  return,  in  consequence  of  the  disgrace  into  which  the  mission^ 
aries  had  fallen.     During  their  two  days  stay  at  Canton  they 
were  not  allowed  to  land,  none  but  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance being  permitted  to  visit  them ;  and  on  their  vessel  was 
written  in  large  characters,  that  they  were  sent  back  to  their  own 
country  by  order  of  the  emperor.     In  other  respects  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  wliich  they  experienced  from  the 
Chinese,  who,  as  they  said,  had  not  ki^pt  a  very  rigorous  guard 
upon  them  during  their  journey,  which  they  performed  entirely 
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at  the  emperor's  expence,  and  which  would  have  really  been 
very  pleasant  to  them  if  their  object  had  not  been  entirely 
frustrated.  In  all  probability  they  will  return  to  Europe,  as  it 
is  now  become  impossible  to  attain  it.  -    '     • 

Canton  is  particularly  interesting  to  strangers  as  a  great  com- 
mercial mart,  on  account  of  the  people  assembled  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Besides  Europeans  of  all  nations,  there  are 
people  of  all  the  trading  countries  of  Asia ;  Americans,  Ma- 
homedans,  Hindostanees,  Bengalese,  Parsees,  &c.*  Most  of 
these  come  by  sea  from  India  to  Canton,  and  return  in  the  same 
manner.  Many  have  their  agents  at  Canton,  who  remain  con- 
stantly there,  and  do  not,  like  the  Europeans,  pass  the 
summer  at  Macao.  The  Mahomedan  merchants  resident  at 
Canton,  although  equally  strangers  to  the  Chinese  with  the 
Europeans,  are  allowed  to  go  into  the  town,  and  I  was  told 
by  one  of  them,  a  sensible  man  who  spoke  very  good  English, 
and  whose  account  was  confirmed  to  me  by  several  other  per- 
sons, that  tliere  are  two  Russians  there,  whose  residence  is  of 
a  compulsory  nature.  They  have  been  at  Canton  these  five 
and  twenty  years,  and  will  in  all  probability  terminate  their 
existence  there.  The  Mahomedan  knew  them  both  very  well : 
and  according  to  his  description,  one  of  them  is  a  handsome^ 
tall  man,  whose  behaviour  evinces  a  good  education.  On 
his  once  asking  him  by  what  accident  he  came  to  Canton,  his 


*  Descendants  of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
Mahomedanism  into  Persia  quitted  tlieir  country,  and  established  themselves  at 
Bombay.  They  follow  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster.  They  have  also  settled  in  the 
Mozambique,  where  almost  all  the  trade  is  carried  on  by  them. 
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only  reply  was  a  flood  of  tears ;  an  answer  which  sufficiently 
proves  that  he  does  not  belong  to  any  inferior  class  of  people. 
They  are  neither  of  them  kept  in  confinement,  but  allowed  to 
yralk  freely  about  the  Tartar  town,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
proceed  beyond  its  boundaries.  One  of  them,  about  four  year» 
ago,  was  compelled  by  the  viceroy. to  maiTy;  they  were  both 
apprised  of  our  being  so  near  by  the  Mahomedan;  but  much  as- 
the  idea  was  impressed  upon  my  mind,  I  thought  it  too  daring 
an  attempt  to  endeavour  to  speak  to  them,  or  to  release  them 
from  tljeir  confinement*  

The  Mahomedan,  with  whom  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance, 
procured  me  several  interesting  anecdotes  of  a  singular,  and,  in 
his  way,  extraordinary  man,  who,  during  our  stay  here,  affect- 
ed to  practise  in  Canton  the  virtues  of  a  saint.  He  was  a 
Hindostanee  by  birth,  a  native  of  Delhi,,  and  of  that  class  of 
people  whom  the  Indians  call  fakeers.  They  wander  about  the 
country,  exciting  first  the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  people, 
and  at  last  their  devotion,  by  their  seeming  piety  and  contempt 
of  all  earthly  things.  This  fakeer  had  been  ten  years  travelling 
about  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia ;  in  Pegu,  Siam,  Cochini-China, 
and  Tonkin.  From  the  latter  place  he  had  come  the  preceding 
September  to  Macao ;  and  upon  his  arrival,  refusing  obstinately 
to  give  any  answer  to  the  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  he 
was  thrown  into  confinement.  After  bearing  every  indignity 
which  they  could  inflict  upon  him  for  the  space  of  five  days, 
witli  the  greatest  indifference,  he  was  at  length  liberatec,  and 
proceeded  to  Canton.  I  saw  him  pacing  slowly  up  and  down 
the  streets,  or  standing  for  hours  together  at  the  corner  of 
a  house,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  spectators,  and  exposed  to 
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the  constant  insults  of  a  number  of  unruly  boys,  who  scratched^ 
pinched,  and  twitched  him,  and  threw  orange>peel  at  him,  with<f 
out  exciting  the  least  anger  in  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  gave 
them  fi'uit  and  money.  The  Mahomedans  resident  in  Canton, 
who  considered  him  as  a  real  saint,  and  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  supported  liim  with  money.  According  to  my 
tjiend's  accounts,  which  may  very  well  be  exaggerated, he  possesses 
no  moderate  share  of  talent,  speaking  tlie  Persian  and  Arabic 
languages  with  fluency,  and  being  particulnriy  skilled  in  the 
court  dialect  of  Delhi.  He  only  visited  the  Mahomedans  resident 
here,  and  if  any  one  asked  him  to  sit  down  he  instantly  cjuitted 
tlie  house,  and  never  returned :  for  six  years  he  had  lived  entirely 
upon  leaves  and  roots;  but  at  present  he  ate  any  thing,  but 
always  most  sparingly.  His  principle  was  perfect  independence, 
and  all  his  endeavours,  as  he  said,  tended  solely  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  passions.  To  lose  his  patience  and  appear  angry 
he  considered  as  the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  befall  him ; 
and  yet  he  sought  every  opportunity  of  putting  it  to  the  proof, 
bearing  with  the  most  heroic  stoicism  every  hardship  to  which 
he  was  more  than  commonly  exposed.  Wherever  he  stood  he 
appeared  like  a  perfect  statue,  never  stirring  any  part  of  his 
body,  or  in  the  least  altering  his  countenance,  however  he  might 
be  provoked  and  annoyed :  only  casting  his  eyes  to  the  ground 
if  the  people  looked  too  steadily  at  him.  He  bore  both  heat  and 
cold  in  a  most  exemplary  manner :  in  the  months  of  Decemlier 
and  January  the  latter  is  very  severe  at  Canton,  the  thermonieter 
otlen  falUng  below  the  freezing  point*,  and  yet  he  went  about 


*  On  the  S2d  December  it  froze  so  hard  at  Canton  that  ice  was  sold  about  the 
•treetg.  The  Cbioese  purcbaae  ice  with  eageraess,  believing,  that  wlwn  diMolved  it 
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the  streets  without  the  least  covering.    In  appearance  he  was  n 
well  made  man,  rather  above  the  common  stature,  with  a  brilUant 
eye  and  regular  countenance.  The  colour  of  his  Ixxly  was  a  dark 
brown,  like  that  of  the  northern  Hindostanees,  and  his  black  hair 
curled  very  strongly.     He  went  entirely  naked,  with  the  ex- 
ceplion  of  a  coarse  piece  of  linen  that  hung  from  his  waist  to  the 
middle  of  his  legs.     According  to  my  friend  the  Mahomedan's 
account,  there  was  nothing  he  avoided  so  nmch  as  the  attention 
of  the  people,  and  he  therefore  never  remained  long  in  the  same 
place,  but  travelled  constantly  from  one  to  another ;  and  yet  his 
daily  ap|)earancc  in  the  streets  was  a  sufticient  proof  that  this 
fakeer's  chief  object,  like  that  of  all  other  charlatans  and  religious 
buffoons,  was  to  excite  attention.     His  great  forbearance  and 
*ielt-denial  of  all  physical  enjoyments  is  made  up  to  him  by  plea- 
.h3s  of  another  nature,  of  which,  indeed,  those  only  can  judge 
i.iiose  inclinations  arc  sufficiently  perverted,  but  which  must 
possess  infinite  charms  to  such  a  giddy-bruined  fellow  as  this. 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  when,  a  short  time  after  my  Ma- 
Iiomedan  friend  had  entertained  me  with  the  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  he  proposed  to  nic  to  convey  the  saint  with 
me  to  Russia.   The  cxpences  of  his  voyage  there  he  would  defray 
in  common  with  the  other  members  of  his  religion  at  Canton, 
and  he  appeared  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  fakeer  would 
play  a  brilliant  part  in  that  country ;  nor  was  he  a  little  mortified 
when  I  positively  refused  to  accede  to  his  request. 


The  European  trade  in  China  has  experienced  many  changes 


is  u  sure  remedy  against  the  fever  ao  common  in  summer.   Tliey  therefore  preserve 
itcarofuUy  in  boltUsi,  unci  use  it  when  sick  an  a,  medicine. 
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during  the  last  twenty  years.  Before  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  every  European  nation,  with  the  exception  of  Russia  and 
Germany,  had  a  share  in  the  very  profitable  commerce  with 
Canton;  yet  the  exportation  from  China  to  England,  since  the 
commutation  tax  in  1784,  was  much  more  extensive  than  that 
to  all  the  other  coimtries  of  Europe.  At  that  time  the  Ameri- 
cans, recently  become  an  independent  people,  commenced  a 
trade  with  Canton;  in  1789  they  sent  fifteen  ships  there,  and 
their  commerce  has  gradually  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  that  of  other  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  English,  has 
declined.  The  EngUsh  trade  cannot,  however,  »s  was  at  first 
feared,  receive  any  injury  by  this  apparently  dangerous  concur- 
rence of  the  Amercians,  all  the  Chinese  goods  shipped  on  board 
of  English  vessels  being  consumed  either  in  England,  where 
the  demand  for  tea  is  well  known  to  be  enormous,  or  in  their 
extensive  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  America, 
and  New  Holland. 


With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the  other  European  powers 
with  China,  the  Dutch,  next  to  the  English,  formerly  sent  the  most 
ships  to  Canton ;  though  seldom  more  than  five  ships  annually 
arrive  there,  much  as  the  vicinity  to  so  rich  a  ccrfony  as  Java 
(to  say  n<rthing  of  their  other  possessions  in  Malacca,  Banca, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  which  produce  tin,  pepper,  birdanests, 
and  other  articles  for  the  Chinese  market),  might  have  given 
consideration  to  their  trade  with  China.  Since  1795  they  have 
sent  no  ships  to  Canton:  the  factory  is,  however,  still  kept  up,  in 
expectation  of  better  times,  and  its  members,  six  in  number, 
are  annually  paid.  Although  they  carry  on  no  business  what- 
ever, they  go,  according  to  ancient  custom,  to  Canton  in  October, 
and  return  in  February  to  Macao. 
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The  French  iH;ver  carried  On  their  trade  to  Canton  with  any 
spirit,  and  the  Uttle  they  had  has  quite  ceased  since  the  revo 
lution. 


'^■>s 


The  Spani^  trade  to  China  ought  to  have  been  very  c6n- 
sideraUe,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Phihppines;  but  they 
seldoHk  send  more  than  one  or  two  ships  annuaUy  there,  imd 
frequently  none  at  all.  Since  their  war  with  England  their 
conunerce  has  stopped  altogether,  though  from  Manilla  they 
send  a  few  small  vessels  to  Emouy,  and  the  south-east  coast  of 
China. 

Considering  the  great  advan(;ages  the  Portuguese  enjoy  by  the 
possession  of  Macao,  by  which  they  avoid  the  chicanery  of  the 
Chinese  custom-house,  and  other  government  officers,  and  the 
expensive  duties  paid  by  the  ships  of  all  nations  at  Whampoa, 
their  trade  ought  to  be  very  flourishing.  Nevertheless  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  sending  of  two  or  three  ships  annually  to  Europe, 
and  of  five  or  six  to  Bengal.  The  cargo  of  the  latter  is,  besides, 
not  their  own  property,  but  is  shipped  by  the  English  in  Bengal, 
and  merely  conveyed  under  the  Portuguese  flag  to  Macao. 

The  trade  of  Sweden  with  China  has  been  in  a  vary  totterhig 
state  since  the  commutation  act  in  England,  and  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1788,  during  which  the  king  exacted  targe  sums  from 
the  Gothenburg  company.  They  never  sent  at  any  time  more 
than  three  ships  to  Canton,  and  since  this  act  only  two,  and  in 
some  years  one,  or  none  at  all.  In  the  present  year  none  arrived 
from  Sweden,  and  I  am  now  told  that  the  Gothenburg  com- 
pany has  ceased  altogether. 


! 
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•  The  IDunish  trade  is  very  regular,  and  carried  on  with  great 
exactness  and  economy.  They  never  sent,  however,  above  two 
ships  to  Canton  in  the  course  of  the  year.  *'''^'^'    • 

•  The  fate  of  the  Austrian  imperial  East  India  company  at 
Ostend  is  well  known^  Since  that  time  ships  have  indeed  been 
seen  at  Canton  under  Austrian  colours,  as  well  as  under  the 
Riigusan,  Genoese,  Tuscan,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  flags.  But 
they  are  always  on  account  of  English  merchants,  who,  as 
this  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  English  East  India  companj^ 
are  not  allowed  any  share  in  it. 

'  This  short  sketch  will  shew  that  the  commerce  of  the  English 
and  Americans  alone  is  of  any  consequence,  that  of  the  Americans 
in  particular  having  greatly  increased  *.    The  vessels  which  they 


♦  According  to  accounts  received  this  year  (1810)  from  Canton,  several  cirp 
cumstances  have  occurred  which  may  prove  very  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Englisli  at  Canton.  Since  the  sale  of  English  manufacture  on  the  continent  has 
ttecome  so  diflicult,  the  English  East  India  company  have  begun  to  send  an  in« 
creased  quantity,  especially  of  cloth,  to  Canton;  and  in  the  hopes  of  the  balance 
being  paid  in  their  favour  in  specie,  they  have  not  increased  their  export  of  tea  in 
proportion  to  the  importation  of  their  manufactures.  But  as  the  Chinese  do  not 
pay  the  surplus  of  English  goods  in  specie  (probably  because,  since  the  general  war 
against  England,  many  ships  which  brought  specie  from  Europe  no  longer  arrive 
in  China),  and  the  East  India  company  continue  to  seud  them  more  goods  than 
they  take  in  tea,  the  debt  of  the  Chinese  to  the  company  is  annually  increasing, 
It  is  already  said  to  amount  to  three  million  tael,  or  four  and  a  half  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars:  a  sum  which  the  hong  is  the  less  able  to  pay,  as  the  English 
manufactures  can  only  be  sold  at  a  great  loss  fur  s|)ecie.  So  long  as  tlie  Chinese 
purchased  these  goods  for  tea,  they  were  sure  of  disposing  of  them  to  advantage, 
whilst  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  sell  any  thing  in  China  for  money.  It  v/a\ 
this  circumstance  that  rcudered  our  business  so  difficult  at  Canton,  for  our  super- 
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employ  in  this  commerce  are  much  smaller,  it  is  true,  than  those 
of  the  other  nations  trading  to  Canton ;  but  they  generally  send 
from  forty  to  fifty  every  year.  They  are  confined  to  no  season, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  month  in  which  their  ships  do  not 
arrive  at  or  dei)art  from  Canton.  Most  of  these  are  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  and  bring  cargoes  of  furs:  an 
article  which,  in  fact,  has  fallen  lately  oonsideraMy  in  its  value 
(though  it  is  probable  tliat  the  price  of  a  sea-otter  skin  will 
never  be  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty  piasters),  but  which  finds 
as  certain  a  market  with  the  Chinese  as  cotton,  tin,  and  opium. 
Several  of  these  American  ships  conic  direct  from  America  and 
Europe ;  when  their  cargoes  consist  cither  in  specie,  or  European, 
American,  and  East  Indian  produce ;  brandy,  rum,  wine,  and 
naval  stores,  such  as  tar,  masts,  -ron,  cordage,  &c.  Some  run 
iato  Batavia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  bring  whole 
cargoes  of  wine  and  arrac  from  thence  for  the  use  of  the  Eu- 
ropean ships  lying  at  Canton,  in  return  for  which  they  export 
nankeen,  porcelain,  silk,  but  particularly  tea.  There  is  never 
any  difficulty  of  procuring  a  cargo  of  this  latter  article  at  Canton. 
The  magazines  of  the  Chinese  merchants  being  overstocked 
with  it,  they  not  only  sell  it  at  a  just  and  reasonable  price,  but 


cargo  would  not  tnkc  tea,  or  nny  thinir  but  specie  for  the  cargo  of  tlio  Neva. 
The  English  East  India  company  will  therefore  be  compelled,  if  they  continue  to 
ifmport  their  umnufacturcs  in  the  same  proportion,  cither  to  increase  lhecx|i(irt  of 
tea,  or  to  risk  the  loss  uf  the  sums  due  by  the  Chinese :  for  although  the  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  pay  tlic  debts  of  the  hong,  this,  in  its  present  insecure  state, 
probably  at  no  great  dibtunce  from  its  downfall,  can  hardly  be  cxpet^ted  from  it. 
Besides  that  it  is  disgusted  with  the  Engli.sli,  on  account  of  their  attempt  to 
obtain  possession  of  Macao  without  its  consent,  and  of  which  it  will  not  fail  to 
Viake  them  sensible  by  all  tlie  mcaas  in  its  power.   '    . 
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take  the  goods  of  the  purchaser  at  a  high  rate  in  retnro.  Kan*^ 
keen  and  silk  are  not  looked  upon  as  goods  at  Canton,  but  as- 
seal  specie,  and  the  merchant  seldom  purchases  wiUinglj  for 
specie.  If  there  is  no  particular  cause  of  mistrust,  the  Chinese 
merchant  readily  advances  a  cargo  of  tea  on  credit,  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  it :  and  this  induces  the  Americans  to  give  the  pv»> 
ference  to  this  article,  since  it  aflbrds  them  the  advantage  of 
making  a  better  bargain  with  the  goods  thej  import,  and  of 
being  the  sooner  despatched;  an  object  of  considerable  import- 
ance at  Canton,  the  stay  there  being  attended  with  much  ex- 
pence,  while  the  health  of  the  crew  is  a  good  deal  at  stake.  The 
partiality  for  tea  is  as  general  in  America  as  in  England,  the 
Americans  having  inherited  the  taste  for  it  from  the  English : 
ibr  this  reason  the  consumption  is  considerable ;  the  merchants 
are  sure  to  find  a  market  for  it,  and  what  they  have  no  hopes  of 
selling  there  they  carry  to  France,.  Hdland,  and  the  northern 
ports  of  Germany. 

.  The  spirit  of  commerce  is,  perhaps,  no  where  greater  than  in 
America.  Being  skilAil  seamen,  they  man  their  ships  with  a 
smaller  crew,. in  which  respect  it  appears  altogether  imposstUe 
to  excel  them.  Their  vessel&  are^  besides,  so  admirably  con- 
structed, that  they  sail  better  than  many  ships  of  war,  and  I 
have  known  the  captains  of  some  of  them  at  Canton  who  have 
made  the  voyage  from  thence  to  America  and  back  again  in 
ten  months.  While  w«  were  there  the  ship  Fanny  arrived  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  December,  which,  in  the  short  space  of 
twelve  months,  had  sailed  from  Canton  to  Philadelphia,  from 
Philadel[^ia  to  Lisbon,  and  from  thence  again  to  Canton;  so 
that  she  must  have  unloaded  and  taken  fresh  cargoes  on  board 
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with  an  extraordinary  rapidity.  Besides,  the  return  to  Canton, 
owing  to  the  contrary  monsoon,  couM  only  be  effect^  by  the 
eastern  passage,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  northern  parts  of  the 
great  ocean  round  the  Pdew  islands.  When  we  left  Canton 
she  was  again  perfectly  ready  for  sea,  on  her  intended  return  to 
Philadelphia,  the  whole  term  of  her  stay  there  not  having  ex- 
ceeded five  weeks.  The  Americans  av«iil  tliemselves  quickly  of 
every  advantage  that  is  offered  to  them  in  trade ;  and  we  wrt- 
netsed  the  arrival  of  one  of  their  ships  at  Canton  with  a  valuable 
eargo  of  sandal-wood,  which  the  captain  had  brought  from  the 
Fidgees,.  a  group  of  islands,  known  as  well  for  their  dangerous- 
situation  as  the  cruelty  of  their  inhabitants.  Not  oneamong  them' 
affords  a  safe  anchorage ;  and  in  the  month  of  December,  tSOl, 
an  English  ship  was  stranded  on  one  of  them,  and  the  whole 
crew  perished.  The  American,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  had 
run  considerable  risk  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  cruelty  of  the  ini- 
habitanis.  Some  persons  accompanied  them  from  Tongatabeo 
to  the  Fidgee  islands,  who  were  all  murdered  the  moment  tliey 
landed,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  and  woman,  ^vhom  tlie 
Americans  brought  to  China.  Sandal- wood  is  so  much  and  so 
highly  esteemed  in  Cliina,  that  the  captain,  whose  cargo  cost 
ham  nothing  but  the  trouble  of  felling  it,  disposed  of  it  to  very 
great  advantage. 

Of  all  the  different  species  of  teas,  the  Americans^  as  well  a» 
tlw  English,  take  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  best.  Of 
tiie  green  teas  the  Americans  ta'ce  a  particular  kind  of  hyson,, 
called  by  the  merchants  of  Cknton  young  hyson,  and  which, 
costs  there  from  thirty-six  to  forty  taels  the  picul';  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  tea  which  the  English  and  Americans  carry 
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from  Canton  is  congo  and  bohea.  The  last  is,  indeed,  the  very 
worst  that  grows,  but  is  drunk  very  plentifully  by  the  poor 
people  in  England,  to  whom  tea  is  now  become  a  necessary 
article  of  consumption ;  and  the  tea  inspector  at  Canton  assured 
me  that  in  England  the  congo  and  bohea  are  mixed  and  sold  in 
great  quantities.  The  price  of  bohea  at  Canton  is  very  low ; 
t>nly  eleven  or  twelve  tacls  the  picul.  If  the  trade  from  Russia 
to  Canton  were  pursued,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  desirable  ob- 
ject, the  importation  of  this  common  sort  of  tea  into  Russia 
might  prove  a  real  benefit  to  the  pool  .r  class  of  inhabitants,  who, 
when  they  had  ouce  accustomed  themselves  to  this  wholesome 
beverage,  would,  in  ull  probability,  give  up,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  use  of  distilled  liquors ;  a  circumstance  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  government,  as  it  would  obviate  the  very  in- 
jurious consequences  attending  the  inordinate  use  of  spirits.  In 
almost  every  province  of  Russia  there  is  a  superfluity  of  honey, 
which  would  very  well  supply  the  place  of  sugar.  Of  the  fa- 
cihty  with  which  they  would  take  to  this  beverage,  and  the 
fondness  they  would  acquire  for  it,  I  had  experience  on  board 
my  ships :  for,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  my  people  would 
willingly  have  given  up  their  portion  of  spirits,  which  they  re- 
ceived either  in  brandy  or  arrac,  in  order  not  to  lose  their  tea, 
which,  if  there  was  no  particular  reason  for  sparing  the  water,  I 
gave  them  twice  a  day.  At  those  times  when  it  was  only  de- 
livered out  once  a  day,  I  have  frequently  seen  them  pouring 
rain-water  on  it,  notwithstanding  the  rain  collected  on  board 
ship  generally  tastes  very  strong  of  tar.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  improbable  that  the  use  of  tea  might  gain  ground  in 
Russia,  and  supersede  that  of  spirits.  Vanity  too  would  con- 
tribute, in  some  measure,  to  make  it  general;  for  I  really  be- 
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licve  that  the  labourer,  if  not  completely  depraved,  would- 
mthcr  drink  a  cup  of  tea  at  home,  especially  when  he  could* 
treat  a  friend,  than  go  to  a  gin-shop  for  liquor.  In  the  navy,, 
and  in  hospitals,  this  bevierage  should  be  particularly  recom- 
mended, being  one  of  the  best  antiscorbutics,  and  extremely 
wholesome.  To  an  invalid  it  is  so  great  a  comfort,  that  nothing 
more  grateful  can  be  given  to  him ;  and  the  cheapest  kinds  of  tea, 
such  as  bohea  and  congo,  would  suffice  for  this  purpose.  The- 
importation  of  bohe^,.  in  the  event  of  a  direct  communication 
between  Russia  and  Canton,  would  become  necessary  and  im- 
portant on  another  account.  Tea,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  pe-» 
rishable  commodity,  requiring  great  attention  in  lading :  and' 
if  only  the  best  species  were  taken,  great  quantities  must 
be  spoiled  when  stowed  immediately  upon  the  ballast,  as  it 
necessarily  must  be.  For  this  reason  the  English  always  lay 
their  ground  tier  of  bohea  the  whole  length  of  the  ship:  and 
if  a  few  chests  are  damaged,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  the  loss 
is  no  great  matter,  the  better  kinds  by  this  means  being  secured- 
from  injury.       ,,  .,         •  ,  >    .  - 

There  are  many  qualities  of  tea  between  the  finest  and- the' 
coarsest,  which,  probably,  would  meet  with  a  very  ready  market 
in  Russia;  and  although  those  merchants  who  are  the  most  in- 
terested in  the  importation  of  this  article,  and  who  may  have* 
well  weighed  this  circumstance,  assert  that  none  but  the  finest 
kind^  will  sell  in  that  country,  the  peasant  and  the  tradesman - 
scarcely  drinking  any,  while  the  merchant  and  the  nobleman  only 
use  the  best  sort ;  yet  I  think  that  souchong  atid  congo,  which 
at  Canton  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  moderate  price,  woukl 
he  sure  of  finding  a  market  in  the  provinces  lying  on  the  east: 
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sea.  In  these  luxury  has  not  arrived  at  that  pitch  that  they 
will  drink  nothing  but  pakoo  and  gunpowder  tea ;  and  it  strikes 
we  that  the  consumption  of  lea  there  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
greater  than  in  the  interior  of  the  empire,  which,  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  w  hole  of  Finland,  must  be  still  more  the  case. 
But  should  even  the  use  of  the  more  common  species  of  tea  not 
become  sufficient  to  ensure  the  sale  of  the  quantity  imported 
from  China  into  Russia,  the»5  goods  would,  at  all  times,  obtain 
a  ready  market  in  the  ports  of  the  north  of  Germany,  and  even 
in  Sweden,  whose  commerce  with  China  is  not  likely  to  be 
soon  restored.  The  only  rivals  we  should  meet  in  this  trade 
would  be  the  Danes  and  Americans;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  can  carry  on  a  commerce  with  China  with  a  greater 
certainty  of  advantage  than  the  Danes,  even  if  we  proceeded 
upon  the  same  methodical  plan,  and  established  ourselves  on  the 
wrae  footing  as  that  nation.  To  the  Danish  East  India  com- 
pany the  merit  is  at  least  due  of  being  an  effective  institution, 
and  its  flourishing  state  i?  a  proof  that  it  deserves  the  praise 
here  bestowed  upon  it.  Until  1807*  the  dividends  on  the  bonds 
of  this  company  rose  for  several  years  to  thirty  and  forty  per 
oeot. 

Besides  tea,  nankeen  and  silk  goods  are  certain  of  finding  a 
ready  and  profitable  market  in  Russia ;  this  is  not  the  case  with 
porcelain,  the  coarse  kinds  of  which  are  too  bad,  and  the  fine 
too  expensive  *.    The  £nglish  earthenware  has,  besides,  a  de- 


*  The  Americans  are  the  only  people  who  take  any  quantity  of  the  coarse 
kinds  of  porc«lain  •  ai  there  is  very  little  differeace  in  the  expence  of  carrying 
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cided  advantage  over  the  coaraer  kind  of  Chinese  porcehiin, 
not  only  in  point  of  real  goodness,  but  in  neatness  of  work- 
manship. Apothecaries  drugs,  lackered  goods,  dolls,  sweets 
meats,  and  such  petty  commodities,  are  of  no  importance  com- 
pared  with  the  chief  articles  of  the  cargo,  nor  should  the  super- 
cargo waste  a  moment's  time  upon  them.  Thiit  specie^:  of  ware 
may  ^^ucceed  very  well  in  the  stall  of  the  retail  dealer,  but  Mever 
can  iiswer  in  the  warehouses  of  a  large  mercantile  company. 
The  English  £a8t  India  company  exports  aothing  bu^  tea  and 
silk,  and  leaves  the  trade  in  such-like  triiies  to  the  oHflcers  and 
crews  of  their  ships. 


"1* 
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-'  If,  therefore,  it  were  proved  that  the  importation  of  t''v»  ral 
ship-loads  of  fine  and  coarse  tea,  of  nankeen  and  f'.\k,  would  be 
certain  of  finding  a  mart  in  the  European  provinces  <  f  Russia, 
in  this  respect  alone  the  trade  to  Canton  would  become  im- 
portant ;  and  it  would  be  more  so  by  the  necessary  connection 
with  the  Asiatic  and  American  provinces,  the  produce  of  which 
cannot  all  be  disposed  of  at  Kiachta,  and  ought,  on  this  ac- 
count, not  to  be  given  up  without  sufficient  reasons  of  state. 


t  :>■ 
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I  will  mention  in  a  few  words  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the 
European  trade  at  Canton.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  a  company 
called  kohong,  or,  more  commonly,  hong.  The  moment  a  ship 
arrives  at  Whampoa,  it  becomes  the  f;!>'  care  of  the  captain  or 
supercargo  to  find  a  merchant  in  this  company  who,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  will  be  bound  to  the  government  for 


enrihenwore  from  England,  and  porcelain  from  China  to  America.  The  porcelain 
likewise  serves  them  for  b"!last. 
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the  ship.  As  soon  as  any  one  has  thus  bound  himself,  he 
must  answer  for  every  thing  done  on  board :  the  government 
only  looking  to  this  man,  who  is  called  the  security-merchant. 
During  my  first  residence  at  Canton  in  the  year  1798,  the  se- 
curity-merchant of  an  English  ship  lying  there,  and  which  had 
come  from  India,  was  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  because  a 
chest  of  opium  was  accidentally  sent  on  shone  and  opened  at 
the  custom-house  * ;  the  captain  of  the  ship  escaping  altogether. 
To  this  security-merchant  the  cargo  is  generally  sold,  although 
you  are  not  bound  in  such  a  manner  that  no  other  merchant 
can  be  employed  if  the  former  offers  too  little  for  it.  This, 
in  fact,  is  rarely  done;  being  almost  a  standing  rule  of  the 
hong,  and  never  infringed  but  by  some  Americans,  who  de- 
rived no  advantage  from  it :  at  all  events,  it  is  attended  with 
great  loss  of  time  for  any  captain  to  apply  for  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  a  cargo  to  any  other  than  to  his  security-nierclmnt,  uud 
the  Americans  now  only  transact  their  business  through  him. 
As  the  hoppoo  exacts  a  sum  of  money  for  every  ship  that  ar- 
rives, from  the  security-merchant,  in  the  8up)>osition  that  he 
derives  great  advantage  from  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  goods, 
no  ship  is  allowed  to  proceed  to  Canton  that  has  not  some  goods 
oh  board.  Specie  alone  is  not  suflficient  to  obtain  the  permission ; 
and  if  there  had  not  been  four  hundred  sea-otter  skins  on  board 
the  Nadeshda,  I  might  have  applied  in  vain  for  leave  to  go  to 


*  It  could  only  have  been  by  accident  tliat  the  smuggling  of  a  chest  of  opium 
was  discovered;  for  the  Chinese  custom-house  officers  never  betray  such  a  thing, 
their  profits  upon  it  being  very  great.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  penulties  laid 
bj  the  government  on  the  importation  of  opium,  this  article,  become  one  of  ne- 
cessity to  the  principal  Chinese,  is  imported  with  impunity  in  almost  every  ship. 
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Whampoa.  Every  ship  coming  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  with  furs  pays  five  thousand  piasters,  a  loss  which  the 
teller  must  always  experience;  the  Chinese  merchant  declaring, 
as  he  concludes  the  bargain,  that  a  similar  sum  must  be  paid  to 
the  hoppoo.  If  this  is  refused,  he  offers  less  for  the  cargo,  and 
you  have  gained  nothing  by  your  refusal.  Should  the  merchant 
decline  paying  the  sum  demanded,  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  hoppoo's  selecting  the  best  furs  in  his  cargo;  a  selection 
which  is  made  with  so  little  delicacy,  that  it  is  better  to  pay 
the  sum  required  than  to  be  exposed  to  it.  The  Neva  was 
forced  to  pay  seven  thousand  piasters,  the  hoppoo  having 
karnt  that  her  sea-otter  skins  were  better  than  those  brought 
in  the  American  ships,  and  that  there  were  some  black  foxes  on 
board.  The  cargo  cannot  be  landed  until  the  security-merchant 
has  settled  with  the  hoppoo.  If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
price  that  is  offered,  and  cannot  find  any  one  who  will  give 
more,  you  are  at  liberty  to  re-ship  your  goods ;  but  the  duty 
must  be  paid  a  second  time,  as  was  the  case  with  some  furs  on 
board  the  Neva.  Forster  is  wrong  when  he  affirms  (vol.  ii.  p. 
190,)  that  goods  once  landed  can  never  be  re-shipped  under 
any  pretext  whatever ;  and  he  is  equally  incorrect  when,  speak- 
ing of  the  merchants  of  the  hong,  he  compares  them  to  the  other 
Chinese  merchants ;  adding,  that  you  are  left  entirely  at  their 
mercy,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  your  cargo  to  the  security- 
merchant. 


It  was  the  father  of  the  present  chief  of  the  hong,Panquiqua, 
who  gave  the  government  the  plan  of  tliis  company,  as  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  Europeans  as  it  is  advantageous  to  its 
own  members,  besides  being  the  source  of  an  income  of  several 
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millions  to  the  lioppoo.'    It  was  he  too  who  abolished  the  law 
so  dangerous  to  him  on  account  of  his  extensive  property,  by 
which  the  members  were  generally  bound  for  each  other,  and 
which  always  secured  the  capital  of  the  English  merchant.  Ap- 
plication may,  however,  be  made  to  the  government,  if  any 
member  of  the  hong  either  cannot  or  will  not  pay;  and  this 
constitutes  the  only  difference  between  the  members  of  this 
company  and  the  other  merchants  of  Canton,  as  you  cannot 
complain  of  the  latter,  however  you  may  be  cheated  by  them. 
The  hong  does  not  consist  of  any  particular  number  of  members : 
during  my  first  stay  at  Canton,  there  were  eight,  and  there  are 
now  eleven  belonging  to  it.  The  number  always  depends  on  the 
hoppoo,  to  whom  the  nomination  of  the  members  is  a  rich 
source  of  emolument,  as  they  pay  from  thirty  thousand  to  sixty 
thousand  taels  to  be  admitted  into  the  hong.     Lucqua,  our 
security-merchant,  who  was  only  lately  become  a  member,  had 
paid  thirty  thousand  taels;  and  besides  this  enormous  sum, 
they  are  exposed  to  the  constant  exactions  of  the  hoppoos,  who 
incessantly  strive,  as  they  are  removed  every  year,  and  on  this 
account  are  compelled  to  make  the  best  of  their  time,  not  only 
to  increase  their  own  property,  but  to  collect  large  sums  of 
money  as  presents  for  the  mini.ier  at  Pekin.    The  merchants 
of  the  hong  therefore  arc,  in  fact,  not  to  blame  for  endeavouring 
to  clear  themselves  by  means  of  the  European  trader ;  and  this 
they  do  in  pursuance  of  ancient  laws  and  maxims,  by  which 
nobody  is  allowed  to  say  that  they  are  not  as  honourable  and  as 
conscientious  in  transjuting  their  aiiairs  as  those  in  Europe  can 
possibly   be.      In  speaking  therefore  of  the  knavery  of  the 
Chinese  merchants,  this  does  not  apply  to  the  members  of  the 
hong;  nor  could  they  possibly  maintain  themselves  in  their 
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situation  unless  by  a  fair  and  honourable  conduct,  as  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  goods  which  are  shipped  for  Europe  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  cannot  be  examined  piece  by  piece ; 
and  those  imported  from  Europe,  such,  for  instance,  as  bales 
of  cloth  and  camlet,  sewed  together  in  England,  are  sent  un- 
opened into  the  interior  of  the  empire.  In  no  part  of  the  world 
can  trade  be  carried  on  with  a  more  reciprocal  confidence  than 
at  Canton ;  and  this  contributes  to  the  extreme  celerity  with 
which  a  fleet  composed  of  twenty  ships  and  more,  each  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  hundred  tons,  is  unloaded,  and  receives  a  fresh  cargo 
on  board  in  the  space  of  eight  weeks*. 


It  may  appear  that  the  first  Russian  ships  that  ever  touched 
at  Cr.nton  were  not  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  but 
this  was  merely  the  consequence  of  a  misundei'standing,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  their  stay  at  Canton.  In  my  opinion 
the  trade  of  the  American  company  cannot  exist  without  that  of 
Canton ;  and  as  no  officiid  permission  was  ever  granted  for 
Russian  ships  to  go  there,  no  time  should  be  h)st  in  obtaining 
this  permission  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that,  whenever  a 
general  peace  shall  take  place,  the  company's  ships  may  imme- 
diately run  with  a  cargo  of  furs  to  Canton,  and  not  be  compelled 
to  sail  half  the  worhl  over  with  a  lading  of  stones.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  Russians  would  obtain  the  per- 
mission to  trade  witli  Canton  as  easily  as  any  other  nation.  The 
political  importance  and  vicinity  of  Russia  arc  arguments  toq 


*  They  were  very  iniicli  surprised,  and  not  ii  little  angry,  that  our  supercargo 
examined  every  chest  of  te^i  and  halo  of  nankeen.  This  may  be  very  Heixssary  ut 
Kinehta,  but  is  nut  at  all  su  at  Canton. 
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powerful  in  the  eyes  of  the  cowardly  Chinese  for  hem  to  per- 
sist, with  any  obstinacy,  in  the  selfish  determination  to  throw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  naval  commerce  with  her.  Their 
character,  as  is  very  coi-rectly  observed  by  Lord  Macartney  and 
Barrow,  who  had  both  an  opportunity  of  examining  them 
closely,  and  who  judged  of  them  with  impartiality,  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  pri<le  and  meanness,  of  affected  seriousness  and 
childish  frivolity,  of  refined  politeness  and  striking  indecency. 
These  traits,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  nation,  are  all 
to  be  found  in  the  members  of  the  two  councils,  and  of  the  six 
departments  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  government; 
and  it  is  from  them  that  the  permission  to  trade  with  China  by 
another  course  than  through  Kiachta  is  to  be  obtained.  As 
soon  as  they  are  once  convinced  that  force  will  be  met  with 
force,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  act  with  more  justice.  What  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  Chinese  by  treating  them  with  respect 
and  submission,  the  Dutch  embassy  of  1798  has  more  than  suf- 
ficiently shewn. 


I  shall  conclude  these  remarks  upon  the  Chinese  trade  with 
an  account  of  the  price  of  the  different  kinds  of  tea,  and  of 
some  other  goods  which  would  find  a  ready  market  in  Russia, 
such  as  they  were  in  1806  and  1809.  For  the  account  of  the 
prices  of  1809  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Dobbel,  an  American  mer- 
chant, established  at  Canton.  A  tael  contains  ten  mace,  a  mace 
ten  candarines.  The  course  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  the  only  specie 
passable  at  Canton,  is  generally  seven  inace,  two  candarines. 
A  picul  contains  one  hundred  catty,  one  hundred  ar  '  ty-sevcn 
and  a  half  Russian,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty,  three  one-third 
English  pounds  weight. 
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1.  Pakoo  or  pecko,  likewise  called  bloom  tea,  cobls  from  60 
to  80  tael  the  picul.  The  finer  kinds  of  souchong  are  still  dearer, 
and  cost  1  or  H  piasters  the  catty. 

2.  Padre  souchoiig,  common  sort,  60  tael  the  picul. 

3.  Bohea  souchong,  first  class,  from  38  to  48  tael  the  picul. 

4.  Bohea  souchong,  second  class,  from  28  to  34  tael. 

5.  Company  souchong,  a  species  of  tea  the  English  cliiefly 
export,  costs  24  tael  tlie  picul*  '        ,   • 

6.  Bohea  campoi,  from  27  to  30  tael. 

7.  Bohea  congo,  from  26  to  29  tael.  • 

There  is  another  kind  of  black  tea  called  ankoy :  the  finer 
kinds  cost  from  35  to  40  tael  the  picul,  but  this  is  not  con- 
sidered an  article  of  trade. 

8.  Common  ankoy  costs  from  20  to  21  tael  the  picul. 

9.  Ankoy  souchong,  from  15  to  24  t^el. 

10.  Ankoy  pecko,  19  tael. 

11.  Ankoy  congo,  from  10  to  18  tael. 

12.  Ankoy  campoy,  from  18  to  19  tael. 

GKEEN  TEA. 

1.  Imperial  tea,  by  the  English  called  gunpowder,  and  by  the 
Kussians  pearl  tea,  costs  from  60  to  80  tael  the  picul. 

2.  Hyson,  first  class,  from  48  to  60  tael. 

3.  Ditto,  second  class,  from  48  to  56  tael. 
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4.  Hyson,  third  class,  from  42  to  44  tacl. 

5.  Young  hyson,  from  36  to  48  tael. 

6.  Hyson  skin,  from  28  to  29  tael. 

7.  Singlo  hyson,  from  27  to  28  tael.         '  ■  :  f  ,' 

8.  Singlo  skin,from  24  to  26  tael.  '         "    •  "*  i  "  i  ^' ',    ? 

The  hyson  cheelan  is  the  finest  green  tea,  but  this  is  only  sold 
in  small  lackered  boxes  containing  from  nine  to  fifteen  pounds,  at 
the  price,  generally,  of  a  Spanish  dollar  the  pound. 

In  1806  and  1809  a  bale  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  wide,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  company's  yellow  nankeen,  cost  one  hundred  piasters 
for  one  hundred  pieces ;  the  white  from  eighty -eight  to  ninety- 
two  piasters.  Of  the  second  class,  the  yellow  cost  from  fifty- 
six  to  sixty  piasters;  the  white  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-two 
piasters  the  bale. 

Nankeen  raw  silk  costs  from  three  hundred  and  eighty  to  four 
hundred  piasters  the  picul.  Of  the  raw  silk  of  Canton,  the  first 
class  cost  two  hundred  and  ten  piasters,  the  second  two  hundred, 
the  third  one  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  inferior  kind  one 
hundred  and  fifty  piasters  the  picul.  Flock  silk,  and  the  finest 
sewing  silk,  cost  five  piasters  the  catty  ;  the  coarse  four.  Silk 
stuffs  are  sold  in  pieces  of  fifty  cubits,  or  twenty-eight  three 
quarters  arschins.  A  piece  of  nankeen  satin,  above  one  and  one 
quarter  arschin  wide,  cost  twenty-eight  i)iasters.  The  Canton 
satin  is  half  an  arschin  narrow,  and  costs  eighteen  piasters. 

The  price  of  camphor  is  fifty  piasters   the  picul,  vermilion 
sixty,  and  white-lc.-id  fourteen  piasters  the  picul.   Moschus  costvs 
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fifty-six  piasters  the  catty:  the  best  sugarcandy  (at  Canton, 
called  chinchoo)  seventeen  piasters,  and  the  best  powder  sugar 
eight  piasters  the  picul. 

The  following  is  the  price  of  some  of  the  provisions  paid  to  the 
comprador,  who,  perhaps,  does  not  gain  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money. 


ThtFouod. 

Mace. 

Cand. 

Pork          ,        .        .        . 

1 

0 

Beef          .        .        .        . 

0 

6 

Capons      .        .        .        . 

1 

5 

Fowls,  ducks,  geese    . 

1 

2 

Smoked  ham 

2 

4 

Butter 

2 

3 

Muttoa     .        . 

2 

4 

Wheat  bread 

0 

7 

Rice 

0 

3 

Fruit  and  vegetables 

0 

4 

Coffee        .        .        .        . 

1 

9 

Fish           .        .        . 

0 

6 

Green  peas 

0 

8 

Lamp  oil 

0 

6 

"Wood,  ten  pounds 

0 

3 

Ten  eggs    . 

0 

8 

A  short  time  previous  to  my  departure  from  Kamtschatka  for 
China  I  received  from  Counsellor  Wiirst  some  questions  on  the 
political  state  and  commerce  of  the  southern  provinces  of  China, 
accompanied  by  a  wish  on  his  part  that,  during  my  stay  at 
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Canton,  [Avould  endeavour  to  obtain  infonnation  upon  thenit  and 
send  liini  thcanswei's.  Notwithstiinding  I  took  every  possible  pains, 
there  ^verc  some  of  the  questions  upon  which  I  could  not  acquire 
any  satisfactory  intelligence:  if  I  applied  to  a  native  Chinese,  I 
found  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language  so  trifling,  that  I 
hnd  the  greatest  difficulty  both  in  understanding  him,  and  in 
lieing  understood  ;  and  it  was  seldom  he  possessed  the  intbrma- 
tion  necessary  to  enable  him  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  my 
enquiries.  I  am  therefore  indebted  to  the  communications  of 
the  Europeans  resident  jit  Capton  for  thp  reply  to  some  of  these 
questions.  As  M.  Wiirat's  intention  in  putting  them  to  me  wa» 
to  contirm,  or,  at  least,  to  obtain  such  remarks  as  might  enable 
him  to  amend  or  reject  the  information  concerning  the  Chinese 
government,  contained  in  various  books  already  published,  hi» 
object  will  be  attained,  by  my  introducing  in  this  place  the 
questions  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
answer,  although  the  subject  of  some  of  them  is  already  known 
from  earlier  works  upon  China. 

1,  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  money  in  China,  and 
the  difference  of  credit  on  mortgage  and  personal  security  ? 


At  Canton  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  eighteen  per 
cent,  according  to  the  degree  of  credit  and  of  connection  between 
the  borrower  and  lender ;  but  I  am  assured  that  thirty-six  per 
cent  is  the  lawful  interest  in  China,  and  that  this  is  paid  in  the 
northern  provinces. 

2.  Is  there  any  slavery,  or  are  any  services  due  from  the 
tenant  to  his  landlord  ? 
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There  is  no  personal  slavery  in  China :  the  Chinese  are  born 
free ;  and  the  rich  and  people  of  quality  are  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  services  of  those  they  stand  in  need  of.  It  is,  however,  not 
unusual  for  parents  to  sell  their  children,  although  not  so  fr>^* 
quently  the  males  as  the  females.  Even  in  this  case  they  are 
only  bound  until  they  become  of  age,  when  they  return  into  the 
class  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  thus  they  cannot  be  exchanged, 
given  away,  or  resold  by  their  masters.  With  regard  to  the 
female  sex,  which  in  China,  as  in  all  other  eastern  nations,  does 
not  enjoy  the  consideration  that  is  paid  to  it  among  the  polished 
people  of  Europe,  the  police  is  not  so  strict ;  and  the  female^ 
sold  into  bondage  genemlly  continue  slaves  all  their  live?. 

3.  "What  does  the  property  of  the  richest  individuals  amount 
to  ?  are  these  generally  the  possessors  of  landed  estates,  or  mer- 
chants whose  wealth  consists  in  their  goods? 

The  wealthy  inhabitants  of  China  are  chiefly  merchants,  and 
are  of  that  class  particularly  who  farm  the  monopoly  of  salt. 
The  duties  on  this  article  form  a  principal  part  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Chinese  government ;  and  in  every  province  there  is  a 
company  of  merchants  who  have  purchased  the  monopoly  of  it. 
These,  together  with  the  mandarins,  are  the  most  important 
members  of  the  state,  they  alone  having  the  privilege  of  going 
armed,  and  their  messengers  always  travel  so.  They  have  a 
right  to  make  a  forcible  entry  into  any  house,  and  institute  an 
enquiry,  if  they  suspect  the  proprietor  of  having  salt  not  pur- 
chased of  the  company.  Next  to  these  monopolizers  the  mem- 
bers of  the  kohong  are  probably  the  richest.  The  property 
of  Panquiqua  (the  chief  merchant  of  the  kohong)  was  esti- 
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mated  at  four  million  tael,  or  six  million  piasters.    Generally 
speaking,  there  are  no  possessors  of  large  landed  estates  in  China. 

4.  Are  bills  of  exchange  or  assignations  common  in  the 
Chinese  commercial  world  ?  What  are  the  laws  relative  to  bills, 
of exchange? 


They  have  no  bills  of  exchange  as  in  Europe,  consequently, 
no  laws  relative  to  their  payment.  Indeed,  it  very  seldom  hap- 
pens that  any  Chinese  lends  another  money.  In  a  country 
where  the  possession  of  wealth  may  easily  be  the  means  of  ren- 
dering a  man  suspected,  no  one  is  disposed  to  publish  the  state  of 
his  income :  even  Panquiqua,  in  spite  of  his  vanity,  does  not 
speak  very  willingly  of  his  great  property.  However,  as  money 
transactions  arc  unavoidable  among  the  mercantile  classes  in 
China,  there  are  necessarily  written  agreements;  but  these  con- 
sist, in  reality,  of  nothing  more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  the  money,  with  the  promise  to  repay  the  debt  in  a 
given  time.  Should  the  debt  happen  not  to  be  paid,  and  the 
debtor  be  brought,  in  consequence,  before  the  mandarin,  this 
magistrate  compels  him  to  refund,  after  being  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  the  demand,  either  by  the  bamlxio,  or  by  seizing  his 
property,  out  of  which  he  satisfies  the  creditor.  But  it  is  very 
seldom  that  a  Chinese  ^vill  bring  his  complaint  before  a  magi- 
strate, gladly  waiting  a  long  time  in  the  hopes  of  l)eing  satisfied 
in  some  way  or  other.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  mandarin, 
when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  true  circumstances  of  the 
complainant,  generally  demands  half  the  sum  in  litigation  for 
his  trouble ;  and  in  case  of  a  refusal,  declines  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  matter* 
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5,  Are  coni})anie8  and  cor|x>rRtiou8  usual?  Ufiuii  >vliat  foot- 
ing mv  Uiejr  c8tHbli»bed  ? 

All  trades  arc  united  in  companies,  and  have  their  presidents. 
At  Canton  the  ditlerent  bodies  reside  in  distinct  streets,  some, 
lor  instance,  l)cing  inhabited  merely  by  tailors,  othei's  by  gla- 
xiers,  shoemakers,  apothecaries,  &c.  They  have  their  proper 
feasts,  at  which  players  are  usually  hired  ;  and  it  is  made  known 
that  on  such  a  day  a  particular  association  will  give  a  play,  to 
which  every  one  has  free  admission. 

G.  What  are  the  great  commercial  towns*  annual  fairs,  and 
settled  marts  for  goods?  From  what  ports  is  the  trade  with 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  the  Sundti  islands,  and  the  coast  of  Indiii 
carried  on? 

The  most  important  ports  in  China  for  foreign  conunerce  arc. 
Canton  on  the  south  coast ;  Emouy  in  tht;  province  of  Toki,  on 
the  south-east  coast ;  and  on  the  east  coast,  the  port  of  Ningpo 
in  the  province  of  Chekiang,  not  far  from  the  Chusnn  islands  *. 
The  Chinese  ships  or  j'uiks  sail  Irom  Canton  for  Malacca,  ]3ii- 
tavia,  Siiun,  and  the  other  countries  Ixirdi^ing  on  the  Chinese 
sea;  from  Emouy,  for  the  Philippines,  and  the  Likeo  islands; 
and  from  Ningpo,  only  for  Japan  and  Corea.  The  coasting 
trade  is  carried  on  from  almost  all  the  ports  in  the  empire ;  and 


•  At  the  commrncetnent  of  the  liwt  century  the  English  hud  ogcnts  both  at 
Ntn(;|K)  and  Chutan. 
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every  large  town  is  a  staple  mart  for  the  inland  trade  of  the 
various  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  province ;  this  is  ptu*- 
ticularly  the  case  with  those  which  lie  on  the  great  rivers  and 
canals.  .  t         ; 

7.  What  are  their  post  regulations  ?  Are  there  regular 
posts  throughout  China,  and  can  every  one  avail  himself  of 

them  ? 

■i  •     .   ' 

There  is  only  one  regular  post  lietween  Pekin  and  Canton,  of 
which  every  one  may  avail  himself,  but  the  letters  arc  broken 
open  and  read.  With  the  exception  of  this,  there  are  no  posts 
in  all  China,  nor  any  means  of  sending  any  thing  except  by 
an  express,  or  by  availing  yourself  of  the  opportunity  of  some 
traveller. 

8.  Is  there  any  hereditary  nobility,  or  is  the  rank  they  hold 
only  for  life  ? 

There  is  no  hereditary  nobility  in  China.  The  rank  of  man- 
darin, as  well  as  all  the  public  offices,  is  distributed  according  to 
the  emperor's  or  the  minister's  pleasure.  The  descendants  of 
Confucius,  however,  possess  a  certain  rank ;  and  the  emperor,  as 
unlimited  monarch,  may  confer  hereditary  rank. 

9.  Are  there  any  large  public  manufactures,  or  are  these 
in  the  hands  of  companies  consisting  of  private  individuals? 
What  is  the  relation  between  masters,  workmen,  and  appren- 
tices? 
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There  arc  considerable  inunufucturcs  in  Cliinu,  such,  for  in- 
stunce,  us  the  hirge  porcehiin  manufactory  in  the  ncighlraurhood 
of  Canton ;  but  I  lx;Hevc  that  ahnost  all  the  silk,  cotton,  and 
other  goods  exported  from  China  are  made  by  individuals.  I 
doubt  whether  the  government  supports  any  manufactories,  as  is 
the  case  in  several  European  countries. 

10.  Arc  the  weights  and  measures  the  same  in  all  parts  ol' 
China,  or,  if  any  difierence,  in  what  does  it  consist  ? 

The  weights,  according  to  the  information  of  the  merchants 
whom  I  have  consulted,  are  the  same  in  all  China,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pckin.  A  picul  contains  one  hundred  catty,  and  a 
catty  is  equal  to  l,47i  pound  Russian.  At  Pckin  the  picul  con- 
tains only  ninety-seven  catty.  The  measure  too  is  shorter  at 
Pckin  :  a  cubit,  for  instance,  (the  common  measure  in  all  China) 
is,  at  Pckin,  only  eight  and  a  half  puntos,  but,  in  the  southern 
parts,  it  is  ten. 

11.  Are  there  any  connnercial  companies?  where  do  they 
reside  ?  what  laws  and  regulations  exist  respecting  them .'' 

I  have  only  heard  two  such  companies  mentioned,  namely, 
the  kohong  at  Canton,  and  that  of  the  salt-dealers,  of  which 
latter  there  are  many  in  China,  as  those  interested  in  this  trade 
<Ierive  the  greatest  advantages  from  it.  The  chief  regulation 
of  these  companies  is,  that  their  members  shall  be  mutually  and 
separately  bound  to  the  government :  and  this  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  it  secures  the  latter  against  any  loss  by  them. 
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It  is  only  the  hcatl  merchant  of  the  kohong  who  is  answerable 
to  the  government.  ;      - 

12.  What  steps  are  taken  with  bankrupts.^  what  laws  are 
there  against  debtors  ? 


The  manner  of  proceeding,  in  cases  of  non-payment  of 
debts,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  answer  to  a  similar 
question.  There  is,  however,  a  custom  very  general  in  China, 
but,  perhaps,  only  in  collecting  smaller  debts,  although  I  have 
been  assured  that  even  the  merchants  of  the  kohong  are  liable 
to  it.  The  new  year's-eve  is  appointed  for  the  payment  of  all 
debts.  He  who  does  not  pay  before  this  time  may  be  ill-tieated 
by  his  creditor,  without  the  power  of  preventing  it,  or  of  de- 
fending himself;  and  the  latter  has  even  a  right  to  destroy  the 
household  utensils  of  his  debtor,  and  to  commit  other  mischief. 
At  midnight  all  this  ceases :  they  then  instantly  renew  their  re- 
lations of  friendship,  and  drink  together  to  the  new  year.  The 
following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  trials  at  law  :  the  plaintiff 
as  well  as  the  defendant  both  choose  a  person  as  security,  who  is 
answerable  for  the  merits  of  his  client's  case.  He  who  has  a 
doubtful  or  an  unjust  case  to  defend  must  pay  his  security  a 
larger  sum  of  money ;  for  as  soon  as  this  is  decided  by  the  man- 
darin the  latter  is  punished  with  the  bamboo,  for  having  made 
himself  responsible  for  a  bad  cause.  Now,  as  the  callao,  or  prime 
minister  of  the  emperor,  is  not  secure  against  this  castigation, 
corporal  punishment  has  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese;  but  the  profit  in  money  is  certain,  and  all  corporal 
punishments  may  be  bought  off.  Besides  their  security,  the 
clients  have  likewise  their  advocates,  whose  fate  depends  entirely 
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on  the  fouyon  or  civil  governor,  who  in  the  trial  of  any  cause 
looks  only  to  the  pleaders,  and  punishes  them  severely  if  they 
have  defended  one  that  is  unjust. 

13.  Is  the  trade  more  a  barter  of  goods  for  goods,  or  is  there 
a  settled  value  in  money  for  every  article  as  with  us  ? 

As  there  is  very  little  specie  in  circulation,,  and  no  coin  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  copper  one  called  zee,  the  taxes 
being  paid  to  the  government  in  kind,  although  trade  is  very 
much  extended,  it  seems  most  probable  tlmt  the  barter  of 
goods  for  goods  exists  throughout  the  empire.  Canton  is  pro- 
bably the  only  exception. 

14.  I&  there  any  book-keeping  in  their  wholesale  dealings  ? 
Are  there  are  any  assistants  in  commercial  aft'aus :  such  as 
stock-jobbers,  brokers,  weighers,  meters,  &c.  ? 

The  Chinese  merchants  of  Canton  appear  very  skilful  in 
book-keeping,  their  extensive  concerns  requiring  the  greatest 
punctuahty.  Tliere  are  o  brokers  and  jobbers  appointed  by 
the  governmeiiit.  Every  merchant  of  the  kohong  has  his  own 
assistants,  who  examine  the  goods  to  be  taken  or  rejected^ 
weigh,  count,  and  measure  them. 

15.  Arc  many  goods  transported  by  carriers  over  land  ?  Are 
there  regular  carriers^  or  ships  ? 

All  goods  are  conveyed  by  the  canals  and  rivers:  I  bc'^ 
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"Jieve  there  is  no  convejance  by  land.     I  doubt  very  mucli  loo 
.whether  an}'  vessels  sail  at  appointed  times. 

16.  Is  the  condition  of  the  husbandman  as  much  superior  to 
•that  of  the  handicraftsman  in  China,  as  the  reverse  is  the  case 
with  us?  Does  every  Chinese  exert  himself  to  obtain  the  im- 
mediate property  of  a  piece  of  land,  or  does  he  hire  it  ?  And 
are  estates  let  on  reasonable  terms,  with  sufficient  security  to 
Xhe  proprietor .'' 

The  answer  to  this  question  I  must  borrow  from  Barrow's 
Travels  in  China,  pages  397.  398,  of  the  original  edition  in  4to. 
The  farmer  is  the  next  in  rank  to  the  men  of  learning  and  officere 
of  the  crown.  The  merchant,  the  artist,  and  the  handicraftsman 
arc  far  beneath  him.  The  soldiers  cultivate  the  land  in  China, 
and  so  do  the  priests  when  there  is  any  attached  to  their  convents. 
The  emperor  is  looked  upon  as  the  only  proprietor  of  land.  The 
lessee  is,  however,  never  ejected  from  that  which  he  hires,  while  he 
regularly  pays  the  rent  If  there  be  more  than  he  and  his  family 
are  able  to  till,  he  makes  over  the  remainder  to  another  person, 
upon  condition  of  receiving  half  the  produce,  although  he  re- 
fuses paying  the  duty  on  it  to  the  government.  Many  of  the 
poor  countrymen  in  China  work  upon  these  terms.  Estates  are 
seldom  so  large  as  to  occupy  any  considerable  district ;  there 
are  therefore  no  monopolists  or  corn-factors  among  the  holders 
of  them.  Every  one  may  dispose  of  his  j)roduce  fredy,  and 
where  he  likes.  Fisheries  are  never  hired.  Every  subject  has 
a  right  to  fish  undisturbed  in  the  open  sea,  on  the  coasts,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  There  are  no  proprietors  of  estates  with  particular 
privileges. 
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17.  Do  the  chief  revenues  of  the  ruler  of  China  arise  from  a 
duty  on  landed  property?  What  is  the  amount  of  ihis  duty? 
How  is  it  collected,  in  money  or  in  kind  ? 

The  chief  revenue  of  the  emperor  of  China  arises  from  the  tax 
on  landed  property,  which  amounts  to  a  tenth  of  all  the  pro- 
duce, and  is  paid  in  kind.  According  to  a  sketch  that  Lord  Ma- 
cartney obtained  from  the  mandarin  Chon-ta-gin,  sixty  millions 
sterling  is  the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  duties  collected  through- 
out all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

18.  To  whom  is  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  public 
roads  and  canals  intrusted,  and  at  whose  expencc  is  this  effected  ? 

All  boats  with  merchandize  pay  a  regular  toll  in  the  rivers 
and  canals,  which  is  destined  solely  to  the  repair  of  the  bridges 
and  locks.     I  believe  there  are  no  public  roads  in  China. 


19.  Do  the  Chinese  imitate  European  works  of  art? 
they  undci'stand  making  watches  ? 


Do 


The  Chinese  imitate  most  European  works,  not,  indeed,  to 
any  |>erfection  ;  they  make  beautiful  things  themselves  in  ivory, 
tortoise-Khcll,  and  mother-of-pearl ;  and  their  filagree  work  in 
gold  and  silver  is  very  neat.  They  make  decks,  but  not  watches, 
nor  have  they  been  ever  able  to  manufacture  cloth. 


'20.  A  common  workman  is  said  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
supporting  his  family;  a  handicraftsman  still  more  so.  They 
are  reported  to  run  about  the  streets  witii  their  instruments  andt 
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tools  to  obtain  work.  The  reBning  of  sugar,  it  is  said,  is  done 
by  workmen  who  wander  about  in  this  manner,  and  that  many 
people  live  constantly  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  whilst  other* 
devour  dead  dogs  and  cats  ? 

Owing  to  the  immense  population,  the  common  people  may 
certainly  suffer  from  want,  and  a  general  famine  throughout  the 
empire  is  therefore  no  unusual  thing.  At  Canton,  however,  the 
labourer  and  handicraftsman  did  not  appear  in  any  want  of 
employment,  although  even  here  there  was  no  scarcity  of  beggars., 
whose  disgusting  appearance  renders  it  very  unpleasant  to  walk 
the  streets.  Of  their  eating  dead  dogs,  cats,  and  even  rats,  I 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  assuring  myself:  and  some  casks 
of  putrid  salt  meat  that  I  threw  overboard,  and  the  smell  of 
which  was  so  strong  as  to  be  perceived  for  several  hours  at 
Whampoa,  they  fished  up  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and 
carried  off  in  triumph.  On  the  Tigris,  near  Canton,  several 
people  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  boat^  and  this  is  the 
case  on  all  the  other  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes  in  the  empire,  and 
in  many  places  the  number  of  such  inhabitants  equals  that  of 
those  on  land.  It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  in  the  interior 
of  China,  where  there  are  not  the  same  advantages  for  trade 
which  these  rivers  and  canals  afford,  the  country  is  not  so  po- 
pulous, or  so  carefully  cultivated. 

21.  Marriages  are  said  to  be  promoted  by  the  permission  to 
kill  their  children.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  people  who 
make  a  trade  of  murdering  children  .'* 


That  the  murder  of  children  is  universally  permitted  in  China 
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is  a  fact  that,  unfortunately,  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  The 
Chinese,  whose  moral  character  is  so  much  commended,  seeei 
as  little  crime  in  the  murder  of  his  children,  as  the  child  of 
nature  of  the  islands  of  the  Great  Ocean,  who  is  so  highly 
esteemed  by  many,  conceives  to  be  in  cannibalism.  At  Wham* 
poa  many  dead  children  were  seen  floating  down  the  river. 

22.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  population  of  China  does  no<; 
decrease.  The  towns  are  spoken  of  as  full  of  inhabitants,  aQd 
lands  that  have  once  been  cultivated  are  never  forsaken  ? 


There  are  various  accounts  relative  to  the  population  of  China, 
The  extremes  run  from  seventy  to  three  hundred  and  thirtyr 
three  millions.    The  first  number  is  given  by  Sonnerat,  the 
second  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  after  a  table  which  Lord  Ma- 
cartney obtained  at  PeUin  of  the  population  in  the  year  previ- 
ous to  his  arrival.    Tlie  Jesuit  Amiot  takes  about  the  mean  be- 
tween these  two;  calculating  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
millions.      It  probably  will   never   be    correctly  ascertained 
whether  the  population  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  as  numerous 
as  the  mandarin  Chou-ta-gin  represented  it  to  the  English  am-, 
bassador.     Bavrow  has  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  these 
t.ibles.     He  proves,  that  in  proportion  to  the  whole  surface  of 
ihe  country,  the  population  of  China  is  as  two  to  one  compared 
with  that  of  England  ;  and  that  this  is  more  especially  the  case 
between  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Canton,  Nankin,  Pekin,  which  can  be  more  correctly  ascertained, 
and  that  of  the  large  towns  in  England.     Whoever  has  seen 
Canton,  and  judges  of  the  population  of  China  by  that  of  this 
city  and  its  suburbs,  will  not  consider  the  tables  of  the  mandarin 
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as  imaginary.  What  struck  me  very  much,  however,  was.that.ac- 
cording  to  these  tables,  there  are  six  hundred  and  forty-four  souls 
to  a  square  mile  in  the  province  of  Petscheli ;  while  in  that  of 
Kiang-nan  on  the  contrary,  which,  on  account  of  its  fruitful 
soil  and  situation  as  the  centre  of  all  the  inland  trade,  must  na- 
turally be  very  populous,  there  should  be  three  hundred  and 
forty-four  souls  less  to  the  square  mile ;  when,  by  the  state- 
ment ot  those  who  have  travelled  across  the  province  of 
^/elscheli  (Barrow  himself  expressly  states  this),  thr;  land  is  un- 
pir'Juctive  and  ill  cultivated,  the  appearance  of  the  peasantry 
{vo(tr  and  sickly,  their  houses  wretched,  and  the  population  very 
thin.  Besides,  they  have  no  fisheries,  which  add  considerably  to 
too  population  of  a  country,  many  thousands  on  that  account  liv- 
ir.gon  the  ivater ;  and  theclimateof  thisunfruitful  province,  owing 
to  the  burning  heat  in  the  summer,  and  the  severe  cold  of  the  win- 
ter, carrying  off  thousands  annually  *.  Even  the  province  of 
Chekiang,  every  part  of  which,  Barrow  says,  is  cultivated  in  the' 
most  luxuriant  maimer,  with  an  immense  population,  cAitaihs^ 
one  hundred  and  eight  souls  less  on  the  square  mile  than 
Petscheli ;  nor  does  the  population  of  the  province  of  Quantung, 
so  striking  to  every  new  comer,  bear  any  proiwrtion  to  it,  con- 
taining only  one  imndred  and  sixty-four  to  the  square  mile, 
consequently,  rot  half  of  the  population  of  Petscheli.  These 
comparisons  induce  me  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  tables, 
and  to  si'ppose  some  mistake  in  the  statement  of  the  po- 
pulatio)>  of  that  province.  Even  in  the  most  cultivated 
districts,  six  hundred  an.l  fortj-four  souls  to  an  English  square 


*  Allerstein  makes  the  populatiun  of  Pctseheli  iiinouiit  to  firtceii  millions,  titat 
of  Kiang-nan  to  nearly  forty-six  millions.     A,  Gvog.  Eph.  1809.  February. 
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mile  appears  an  almost  impossible  population ;  for  in  England 
they  only  calculate  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  in  Holland  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  souls. 

23.  In  what  parts  do  they  live  upon  other  food  than  rice,  and 
where  do  they  eat  meat  ?  What  is  the  proportion  between  a 
pound  of  beef  and  a  pound  of  rice  ? 

Rice  and  fish  arc  the  chief  articles  of  consumption  throughout 
all  China ;  but  wheat  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Of  beef  and  mutton  they  eat  very  little,  but  considerable  quan« 
tities  of  pork  are  consumed,  particularly  in  the  southern  pro* 
vinces» 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


PASSAGE    ACROSS    TUE    CHINESE    SEA. 

The  Nadeshda  and  Neva  quit  the  Coast  of  China — Longitude  of  Poolo  IVawoor,  of 
Macao,  of  the  great  Ladrone  Islands,  and  the  Island  of  Potoe — Endeavours  of  te^ 
veral  English  Navigators  to  improve  the  Ht/drography  of  the  Chinese  Sea. — We 
pass  Poolo  Sapato  in  the  Night — The  Andrada  Rock,  and  the  Middkburgh  Shoal 
—We  see  Poolo  IVawoor — Regulate  our  Time-pieces  by  its  ascertained  Longitude 
— Pass  the  Straits  of  Caspar — Chronometrical  Determination  of  the  Longitude 
of  North  Island — The  Nadeshda  enters  the  Straits  of  Sunda  by  the  Passage  of 
Zutphen — Advantages  of  this  Passage  over  that  of  Bantam — Anchor  Letween  the 
Island  of  Crocatoa  and  Tamarin — Longitude  of  Crocatoa  and  Prince-Island — 
Perilous  Situation  of  the  Ship  during  a  Calm — Incorrectness  of  the  Charts  of  th» 
Straits  of  Sunda. 

On  the  ninth  of  February,  1806,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Nadeshda  and  Neva  sailed  from  Whanipoa.  In  case 
of  our  separation  from  the  Neva,  I  appointed  St.  Helena  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous;  telling  Captain  Lisiankoy,  that  the  political 
changes  in  Europe  which  we  should  certainly  hear  of  there,  or 
probably  sooner,  by  some  ship  from  Europe,  might  render  it 
necessary  for  our  nmtual  safety  that  the  two  ships  should  re- 
main together;  and  that,  on  this  account,  we  ought  to  endeavour 
not  to  outstrip  each  other*. 


*  Tlie  reader  will  find  that  the  Neva,  notwithstanding  this  admonition,  did  not 
put  into  St.  llekna,  but  made  direct  for  England. 
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On  the  lOUi  of  February  we  passed  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and 
•anchored  in  what  is  called  Anson's  Bay.  We  found  here  the 
EngUsh  men  of  war,  the  Blenheim  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  a 
forty  gun  frigate,  which  were  appointed  to  convoy  the  English 
China  fleet,  consisting  of  seventeen  ships,  of  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hundred  tons,  at  this  time  at  Whampoa,  across  the 
Chinese  sea,  as  far  as  Poolo  Pinang.  We  sailed  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th  from  Anson's  Bay,  with  a  light  breeze  at  N.  N.  W. 
and  anchored  in  the  evening  not  far  from  the  island  of  Zinting. 
The  next  morning  early  we  set  sail  with  a  fresh  east  wind  :  about 
nine  o'clock  we  passed  Macao,  and  at  ten  the  small  island  of 
Fotoe  bore  due  south  of  us.  This  island,  which  lies,  according 
to  my  calculation,  in  latitude  22°  02'  36'  north,  and.  longitude 
246°  15'*,  I  mac'e  my  point  of  departure. 


*  To  prove  thin  calculation  I  must  refer  to  me  longitude  of  Macao,  of  the  great 
Lad  rone  islands,  and  of  Poolo  Wawoor.  These  are,  aucocding  to  various  data,  as 
follows : 

Macao,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  astronomer 

Bayley,  lies  in 113*    38'    15"  east  L. 

Dagelet,  in 113    39    30 

Of  Captain  Huddart,  in 113     36    45 

Lestock  Wilson,  in 119     34    45 

According  to  our  observation  by  a  mean  of  1 15  lunar 
observations  tit  Macao  and  Canton,  allowing  a  meri- 
dian distance  of  17'  15"        .        .        .        •         .         113    37     16 

The  mean  of  all  these  results  gives  for  tiie  longitude 

of  Macao ,        .        .        113    37     19  east, 

Or  240'  22'  41"  west  of  Greenwich. 

Poolo  Wawoor,  iocorduig  to  tlie  observations  of  Cap- 
tain King,  lies  in       .....        .        104*   37'  00"  east 
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At  ten  o'clock,  the  island  of  Potoe  then  bearing  due   :a8t, 
1  shaped  my  course   south   and   south-east    half  east.    This 


Of  Captain  Lestock  Wilson,  in 104"    36'  00" 

Dunlop,  in 104     33    00 

The  ineun  of  Captain  Mac  Intosh's  many  observations     104     30     40 
According  to  tlie  ilironomctricnl  calculations  of  six 
diflercnt  persons  between  Malacca  and  Poolo  Wa- 

woor  (the  longitude  of  Malacca  taken  after  Hors-  '    ■ 

burgh  at  lO'^  15")       ; 104    37     30 

The  mean  of  these  observations  would  give  for  tho  true  longitude  of  Poolo 
Wawoor  104''  35'  22"  cost,  or  253"  24'  38"  west  of  Grecnwi«;h  :  a  longitude  which 
must  be  correct  within  a  minute  or  two,  and  which  may  safely  be  assumed  as  the 
true  one,  until  it  is  ascertained  within  half  a  minute  by  observations  of  the  hea- 
vens made  on  shore  there.  A  correct  knowledge  of  the  longitude  of  Poolo 
Wawoor  is  particularly  importf.nt,  this  island  being  looked  forward  to  ns  a  first 
meridian  in  the  Chinese  sea:  all  ships,  whether  from  the  straits  of  Malacca^ 
'Bankn  Caspar,  or  Billiton,  bemg  obliged  to  make  it. 

The  great  Ludronc  island,  by  the  mean  of  several  chronometrical  observations 
of  Captains  Mac  Iiitosh,  Horsburgh  and  Shepherd,  lies  <>*  10'  53"  cast  of  Poolo 
Wawoor,  consequently  liie  longitude  of  tlic  great  L<i(lroiic  island  is  =  ]04<>  35' 
22"  +  9»  10'  53'  =  113"  46'  15'  cast,  or  240^  13'  45"  west  of  tJreonwich. 

From  aM  these  observations,  the  longitude  of  the  small  island  of  Potoc,  called 
also  Passage  Island,  results  as  follows : 


1.  This  island  lies  seven  miles  east  of  Macao;  and  as 
the  longituile  of  Macao  is  246"  22"  1 1",  that  of  Potoe 
must  be       •         .         , 

2.  According  to  Captain  Mac  Intosh');  observations, 
Potoe  lies  1 1*  32'  00"  east  of  Malaccii,  and  Malacca 
lying  in  longitude  120o  15',  that  of  Potoe  should  be 

3.  According  to  a  chroaometjrical  obseivutiou,  Putoc 


24G«    15'   40'  west. 


246     14    00 
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would  bring  us  on  the  MacklcsficUl  bank,  where  I  wished  to 
sound.  At  noon  we  observed  in  21*  53'.  The  wind  blew  iresh 
at  £.  by  N.  and  the  next  day  at  E.  S.  E. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  being 
in  latitude  16°  02',  and  longitude  245°  2(y,  we  had  soundings  in 
fifty-five  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  fme  sand;  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  15°  4f'  and  245°  55'  in  sixty-five 
fathoms,  a  bottom  of  sand  an  .luscles :  this  I  thought  the 
western  extremity ,of  the  Macklesficld  bank,  as  I  conceive  245* 
2(y  to  be  its  eastern  extreme  *.     But  the  true  form  and  extent 


lie  9*  </  30"  cast  of  Poolo  Wuwoor.  And  this 
l:.it.<r  place  being  in  longitude  2.U°  U4'  38",  tliut 
luukes  the  longitude  of  I'uloi!  ....    •240"    15'   08'" 

The  mean  of  these  tiirec  olwervations  makes  the  longi- 
tude of  Potoc 'Wfi"  14' 5fi",  or  in  round  numbers     .     24G     15     00 
consequently,  only  one  minute  to  the  westward  of  the 
great  Ladronc  i»lund . 

Observation. — I  had  already  compared  the  longitude  of  thcic  points  with  the 
<latu  imparte<l  to  me  by  Captain  Mac  Intosh  at  Canton  before  I  saw  Captain 
Ilorsburgh's  new  chart  of  the  Chinese  sea.  The  dilVerencc  of  the  longitudes  is, 
however,  extremely  trifling :  for  instance,  the  great  Ladrone  island  lies  in  his  chart 
two  minutes,  and  I'oolo  Wawoor  not  quite  two  west  of  what  the  above  observa- 
tions make  ihem.  In  the  longitude  of  Macao  there  is,  however,  u  difference  of 
7',  which  must  occasion  a  similar  difft-rence  in  Uiat  of  Cunton.  The  meridian  dif- 
f.'renee  of  Macao  aiul  Canton  is  by  a  mean  of  the  chronomctrical  observations  of 
Captains  Mac  Intosli  and  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Brown,  17'  15".  This  makes  the  lon- 
gitude of  Canton  24f)°  22'  41"  f  17'  15'  =  Wn"  iiif'  55",  or  in  round  numbers 
24(r  40'.  In  Horsbiirgh's  chart  Canton  lies  30'  west  of  the  meridian  of  this  chart 
113°  44',  conswiuentiy  240"  4li'  west  of  Greenwich. 

*  Afcordiiig  to  Captaiu  Horsburgh's  new  clmrt  of  the  Chinese  sea,  tlic  extre-. 
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of  this  bank  has  never  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is  yery 
much  to  be  wished  tliat  soiue  European  naval  power  would 
cause  a  correct  survey  of  the  Ciiinese  sea ;  for  although  several 
skilful  English  captains,  who  navigate  it  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  are  conbttiintly  adding  to  the  knowledge  already  obtained 
of  this  dangerous  ocean,  there  are  still  many  points  very  imper-* 
fectly  laid  down,  and  many  islands  and  rocks  undiscovered,  par-i 
ticularly  in  tlie  vk:inity  of  the  Paracel.  The  boundary  of  this 
dangerous  rock  is,  indeed,  very  much  reduced,  and  the  passage 
between  it  and  Cochin-China  not  unusual  *,  but  there  is  no 
part  of  the  ocean,  the  accurate  examination  of  which  would: 
be  attended  with  more  difficulty,  as,  except  in  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary, March  and  April,  the  roost  violent  storms  prevail,  the 
danger  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  rapid  currents  and 
the  number  of  rocks  and  islands.  From  May  until  November 
dreadful  typhons  constantly  prevail,  and  few  vessels  are  able  to 
stand  against  these  tremendous  hurricanes.  About  two  years  ago 
the  governor  of  Bombay  sent  two  ships  to  explore  the  Chinese 
sea ;  but  nothing  farther  has  been  heard  of  them,  neither  is  it 
known  in  what  manner  they  have  been  lost. 


mities  of  the  Mackletfield  bank  are  16*  18'  and  15°  18'  N.  and  245°  08'  and  24i&' 
15' W. 

*  In  1799,  as  I  was  returning  home  from  China  to  Europe  in  an  Englisli  fleet  of 
upwards  of  twenty  ships,  and  it  was  deemed  too  daring  to  steer  the  regular  course 
for  the  straits  of  Malacca,  a  Spanish  and  French  squadron  under  Admiral  Serccy 
being  on  the  look-out  after  it,  it  was  determined  to  run  between  the  Paracels  and  > 
the  coast  of  Cochin-China :  a  passage  that  had  hitherto  only  been  attempted  by 
single  ships.  The  commodure  of  the  EngUsh  squadron,  under  whose  convoy  they 
sailed,  appointed  the  most  skilful  and  experienced  captain  to  lead  tlie  fleet,  whix. 
WM  the  above-mentiotted  Captain  Mac  Intonb,  couunander  of  the  ship  Sarah. 
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"•  Great  pains  have  been  lately  taken  by  Captains,  Lestock 
Wilson,  Mac  Intosh,  and  Horsburgh,  to  improve  the  charts  of 
the  Chinese  and  East  Indian  seas ;  an  undertaking  for  which 
their  zeal,  their  accuracy,  and  astronomical  knowledge,,  renr 
dered  them  particularly  proper.  The  chart  published  by  Cap- 
tain Horsburgh  in  1806  of  the  Chinese  sea  and  the  straits  of 
Malacca,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  his  long, 
experience  aod  observation,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  correct 
one  of  these  parts.  Great  improvements  may  likewise  be  ex- 
pected from  Captain  Mac  Intosh  of  the  charts  of  these  seas  ; 
but  as  his  duty  still  detains  him  in  India».he  very  willingly  com- 
rauoicates  his  observations  to  those  whom  he  imagines  will  der 
rive  any  advantage  from  them.  I  have  myself  received  a' very 
important  collection  of  astronomical  points  in  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  seas  from  him,  [M-incipally  resting  on  his  own  observa- 
tions, although  several  of  them  were  made  by  other  English  na- 
vigators, who  are  distinguished  for  their  accuracy.  In  the  note 
from  page  361  to  page  363, 1  have  availed  myself  of  these  points 
in  determining  the  longitude  of  Potoe.  Nor  did  the  captain  he- 
»tate  to  communicate  to  me  all  his  improvements  of  the  charts  of 
the  Chinese  sea,  of  the  coast  of  Cochiii-CbiQa  and  Cambodia, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  his  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  China  in  the  y^ar 
1805,  by  an  unusual  route,  and  various  other  interesting  ion 
formation  relative  to  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  of  which  I 
have  availed  myself  in  my  chart  of  the  Chinese  seas,  and  for 
which  he  will  allow  mc  in  this  place  to  express  ray  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment. Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the 
liberality  of  English  navigators ;  and  which  I  have  frequently 
experienced  during  my  long  intercourse  with  tlie  naval  officers  of 
tliis  nation.  The  conduct  of  Captain  Mac  Intosh,  who  with  the 
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greatest  frankness  imparted  his  observations,  and  really  valuable 
remarks,  to  an  officer  of  a  foreign  power,  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  that  of  a  Dutch  captain  at  Nangasaky,  who  answered 
me,  upon  my  expressing  a  wish  to  see  the  chart  by  which  the 
Dutch  navigate  between  Batavia  and  Japan,'  **We  certainly 
have  very  good  charts,  but  are  very  loath  to  shew  them ;"  and 
who  upon  my  asking  him  the  longitude  of  Nangasaky,  gave  it 
me  with  an  error  of  six  degrees,  although  at  first  sight  of  the 
port  we  knew  its  true  longitude  within  a  quarter  of  a  degree. 

On  the  l6th  February  our  observations  at  noon,  in  15*  23'  N. 
and  246*  24'  50",  shewed  a  current  of  fourteen  miles  due  north, 
although  this  was  directly  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  north-east 
monsoon.  Possibly  the  currents  on  the  Macklesfield  bank 
always  take  an  opposite  direction:  though  the  next  day,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  at  N.  E.,  we  met  with  a  current  of  three  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  of  twelve  to  the  westward. 


On  the  18th  February,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  altered 
my  course  from  S.  S.  W.  to  S.  by  W.  I  W.,  in  order  to  pass 
between  Poolo  Sapata  and  the  Andrada  rock,  which  latter,  in 
Dalrymple's  chart  of  the  Chinese  sea,  lies  sixty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Poolo  Sapata*.    The  wind  blew  very  fresh,  and  as 


*  In  Captain  Macintosh's  above-mentioned  remarks  on  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  the  Chinese  sea,  I  find  this  rock  laid  down  in  latitude  10*07'  N.,  and 
longitude  1 10*  14'  east.  The  authority  for  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  is  merely  to 
be  considered  as  calculated  from  Poolo  Sapata,  so  that  it  still  remains  uncertain 
whether  the  rock  was  really  seen  and  laid  down.  Captain  Horsburgh  has  great 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  this  rock ;  and  his  new  chart  contains  the  following  rc- 
jnark  upon  it:  "  In  the  year  1801,  the  American  ship  the  Lovely  Loss  saw  (hiii 
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the  situation  of  the  Andrada  has  not  been  determined  by  any 
late  observations,  I  took  in  all  sail  at  night :  a  precaution  which  I 
conceived  the  more  necessary,  because  in  case  of  so  strong  a 
southerly  and  westerly  current  from  S.  S.  W.  forty-two  miles,  as 
Captain  King  found  in  these  parts,  we  might  before  daybreak 
have  got  on  the  Middlebnrg  bank,  which,  in  Dairy  mplc's  chart, 
lies  sixty  miles  southward  of  Poolo  Sapata;  a  situation  that 
accords  with  Captain  Baldwin's  observations  in  17B6,  namely, 
9*  04'  N.,  and  109'  05'  east*.  At  five  in  the  morning  I  steered 
S.  W.  by  W.  At  noon  we  found  the  current  S.  W.  eighteen 
miles.    Although  we  had  not  seen  Poolo  Sapata,,  in  which  case 


lock,  and  ascertaineil  by  obaervations  at  nooa  for  the  latitude,  and  lunar  obaervai- 
tions  for  the  longitude,  that  it  lies  in  QP  47'  N.  and  1 10^  18'  east."  Captain  IIor«- 
burgh,  however,  believei  that  it  was  not  a  rock,  but  only  a  wreck  that  the  American 
Baw.  In  1771  Captain  Skottowe>  of  tlie  Engliah  ship  Bridgewater,  had  sounding* 
in  these  |.'<urts,  in  10*  iff  N.,  and  1 10°  9Q'  east,  in  sixty-five,  fifty-five,  and  ninety 
fathoms,  but  without  perceiving  the  rock.  The  Portuguese  adopt  10*  13'  as  the 
latitude  of  t\v  Andrada.  By  its  name  this  rock  was  probably  discovered  as  early  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  Fernand  Perez  de  Andrada  being  that  of  the  Portuguese 
commander  who  first  touched  at  Canton  in  the  year  1517. 

'  *  Dalrymple  calls  the  Middleburg  bank  Lapaix,  al'ter  the  name  of  the  Trench 
ship  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Placeliere,  who  first  discovered  it  in  the  year  1753. 
He  passed  this  reef  at  about  a  cable's  length,  and  calculated  its  extent  to  be  about 
one  and  a  half  cable's  length.  See  Dalrymple's  "  Memoirs  of  a  Chart  of  the  China 
Sea,"  in  the  sixth  vol.  of  his  Collection,  page  11.  In  Captain  Horsburgh's  chart 
this  bank  lies  in  8°  56'  N.,  and  1 1 1*  06!  east.  The  difference  of  two  degrees  in  the 
longitude. of  the  authorites  just  adduced  must  arise  from  Horsburgh's  having  mis- 
taken the  Middleburg  bank  for  that  which  is  laid  down  in  the  charts  as  Gossord's 
reef.  According  to  Dalrymple,  the  reef  discovered  by  Gossard  in  the  year  174L 
lies  in  8*  58'  N.,  and  9°  32*  west  of  Luban,  or  I  l(f  42'  east  of  Greenwich,  very, 
distinct,  therefore,  from  the  bank  L«  Paix,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  Middle^ 
burg  bankv  ..;  ...u'   .^  .;.ti:-  .-.;:  /.  ;..i,.;,  ,.  ■,  -C'.        ,    ^;  ,..  .■  .- 
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it  is  held  adviseable  to  see  Poolo  Condole,  I  did  not  conceivd 
thb  necessary,  and  steered  direct  for  Poolo  Timoan.  At  six  in 
the  evening  we  sounded  in  thirty-five  fathoms,  the  bottom  of 
fine  grey  sand.  At  this  time  our  latitude  was  8°  42',  and  we 
calculated  our  longitude,  by  altitudes  token  at  five  o'clock,  to 
be  252'  02'.  On  the  33d  of  February  we  perceived  Poold 
'Mmoan  at  daybreak,  bearing  S.  W.  by  S.  The  top  of  the  island 
was  not,  however,  visible.  At  nine  we  likewise  saw  Pambehuig* 
and  Wawoor  bearing  S.  half  W.  At  noon  tlie  middle  of  the  iaiamX 
of  Timoan  bore  S.  W.  51".  Pambelang  S;  W.  22%  and  Peoto 
Wawoor  (by  some  called  Poolo  Aor)  due  south.  We  were  then 
in  latitude  30'  6'  30",  and  longitude  255°  16'  00":  by  these  obser- 
vations we  discovered  a  current,  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours,  of  eleven  miles  south,  and  seven  tniles  westward.  Thti 
depth  was  thirty-nine  fathoms.  Our  distance  from  Poolo  Wa- 
woor thirty-seven  miles  and  a  half^  This  island  lies  ia  latitude 
2*  29^  N.,  and  our  timepieces  gave  for  its  longitude,  by  No.  128 
=  255"  16"  00",  by  No.  1856  =  255*  20',  and  by  Pennington's 
watch  255"  17'  SO'.  The  true  longitude  of  the  island,  which  I 
have  discussed  in  the  note  to  page  S6l,  is  255°  24'  38 ".  This 
makes  the  error  of  our  watches  +  8'  38",  +  4'  38'',  and  +  T  OB'. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  north  extreme  of  Timoan  bor6 
due  west.  The  ship's  way  since  noon,  allowing  for  a  southerly 
current  of  half  a  mile  an  hour,  made  the  latitude  of  this  end  of 
the  island  2*  56'  30"  north.    At  fifteen  minutes  past  three  the 


*  This  islaod  U-ahro  oaUad  PiNUrg,  iMttthetiaiae  of  Paatbelang  shoiild  be  pre< 
ferred,  as  there  is  another  isUod  in  the  straits  of  Malacca  called  Pissang.  ^ 
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south  point  of  Timoan  bore  west,  and  allowing  for  the  same 
direction  and  rapidity  of  current,  I  calculated  its  latitude  to 
be  =  2*  45'  30".     At  eight  in  the  evening  I  conceived  myself 
sufficiently  far  from  Poolo  Wiwoor,  and  shaped  my  course 
S.  S.  E.  for  Poolo  Totty.    At  daybreak,  we  again  perceived  fdur 
ships,  which  we  had  seen  the  preceding  day,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  making  for  the  straits  of  Malacca.    Our  observation  at 
noon  in  1'  25'  13"  N.,  and  254'  42'  W.,  shewed  a  current  of 
rather  more  than  a  mile  an  hour  due  south.    At  three  in  th6 
afternoon  we  took  several  sets  of  lunar  observations,  which  re- 
duced to  noon  gave  =  254*  38'  45",  2'  35"  to  the  westward  of 
N*.  128.    At  eight  in  the  evening  I  altered  my  course  to  S.  £., 
in  order  to  pass  the  Dogger  bank  at  a  greater  distance  in  the 
night.  At  two  the  next  morning  I  reckoned  myself  in  the  parallel 
of  this  shoal,  which  lies,  according  to  the  observations  made  on 
board  the  English  ship  Ganges,  in  latitude  0°  37'  north,  and 
longitude  254°  30'  west ;  but  by  our  observations  at  noon,  the 
current  had  driven  us  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  to  the  south- 
ward, and  a  little  to  the  eastward,  and  I  now  steered  S.  by  £. 
and  S.     On  the  24th  of  February  we  crossed  the  line  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  longitude  253*  50'.     A  little  before 
noon  we  saw  Poolo  Totty  to  the  S.  W.,  and  about  two  o'clock 
Poolo  Doran.     At  ten  minutes  after  three  Poolo  Totty  bore 
west,  and  if  I  admit  a  current  of  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour  to 
the  southward,  this  island  will  lie  in  0*  57'  of  south  latitude. 
Poolo  Doran  then  bore  S.  W.  79%  but  at  four  o'clock  due  west, 
and  Totty  79%  which  makes  the  latitude  of  Doran  1*  01'  south. 
From  noon  until  three  o'clock  our  course  was  S.  W.  by  S.,  but  I 
now  steered  S.  by  W.  to  gain  sight  of  the  north  extreme  of 
Banka  before  dark,  and,  in  fact,  we  saw  it  at  five  o'clock  to  the 
VOL.  II.  3  B 
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southward.  We  had  eighteen  fathoms,  and  seventeen  and  a  half, 
over  a  bottom  of  fine  blue  sand  and  small  shells ;  and  I 
altered  my  course  to  the  S.  E.;  the  wind  being  very  moderate. 
In  many  places  the  water  assumed  a  yellow  colour;  and  in 
others  it  was  clear,  with  long  straight  lines  of  fish  spawn:  pre- 
cisely such  as  was  before  observed  here  by  Captain  Lestock 
Wilson,  but  we  did  not  notice  much  alteration  in  the  depth  of 
the  water.  Finding,  by  calculation,  a  strong  stream  to  the 
southward,  I  steered  S.  £.  during  the  night  under  easy  sail, 
but  was  surprised  to  perceive  in  the  morning  that  it  had  not 
carried  us  at  all  to  the  southward,  probably  owing  to  some 
change  of  the  tide.  At  five  in  the  morning  a  projecting  point  in 
the  island  of  Banka  bore  west,  and  another  at  the  same  time 
S.  W.  20° ;  the  latter  I  conceived  at  first  to  be  the  eastern  point 
of  Banka,  but  was  soon  aware  of  my  mistake,  finding  it  what 
Wilson  calls  Bluff  point,  which  is  entirely  omitted  in  Fleurieu's 
chart  of  the  straits  of  Malacca.  To  the  southward  of  this  point 
is  cape  Breakers,  and  between  ihem,  as  I  imagined,  a  deep  bay, 
for  we  could  not  distinguish  any  land.  The  coast  on  both  sides 
became  gradually  flat,  and  in  front  of  the  southern  cape  there 
was  what  appeared  to  be  an  island,  though  it  very  possibly  may 
join  the  main  land.  This  part  of  Banka  is  very  incorrectly 
drawn  in  all  ihe  charts :  the  only  draught  of  the  coast  that  bears 
any  resemblance  to  ours  being  the  copy  of  an  old  chart.  No. 
7,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Dalrymple's  collection  of  nautical 
charts,  where  Banka  is  called  China-Bata,  a  name  which  is  also 
given  to  the  strait  of  Caspar.  At  noon  we  were  in  2*  03'  30" 
south,  and  conceiving  myself  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
rock  seen  by  the  French  ships  Le  Mascarin  in  1773,  and  Le 
Solide  in  1792,  I  now  steered  for  the  east  point  of  Banka, 
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until  I  brought  the  island  of  Caspar  to  bear  due  cast.  By  this 
means  the  dangers  existing  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  Caspar  are 
avoided,  and  a  ship  may  steer  between  the  east  point  of  the 
island  of  Banka,  and  the  rocky  island  called  Tree  island  in  the 
English  charts,  on  account  of  some  trees  that  are  very  apparent 
upon  it*.  At  nine  in  the  evening  we  had  brought  the  east  point  of 
Banka  to  the  west.  I  now  steered  south,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
we  came  to  an  anchor  in  eighteen  fathoms  water  on  a  bottom  of 
fine  sand.  As  long  as  we  steered  S.  £.  i  £.  between  Banka 
and  the  Rock  island  we  could  get  no  ground  to  adhere  to  the 
lead,  all  of  it  being  washed  clean  off;  but  we  had  scarcely  altered 
our  course  to  the  southward,  when  it  shewed  at  first  a  coarse, 
and  afterwards  a  fine  sand.  This,  I  imagine,  arises  from  the 
strong  current  running  here  S.  S.  E.  and  S.  E.  from  one  and. 
three  quarters  to  three  miles  the  hour;  which  being  stronger  at 
the  bottom,  by  its  rapidity  washes  off  the  sand  on  the  lead, 
unless  it  is  that  the  current  has  cleansed  the  rocky  bottom, 
leaving  no  sand  nor  small  pieces  of  rock  to  adhere  to  it.  On 
the  27th  at  daybreak  we  again  weighed  anchor,  and  passed 
the  straits  of  Caspar,  between  the  south-east  point  of  ]3anka 
and  the  Middle  or  Passage  island.  A  reef  of  rocks  runs  for  three 
miles  and  a  half  from  the  south-east  point.  >ut  we  were  unable 


*  Fleurieu  rejects  the  name  of  Tree  island,  because  the  few  trees  from  which  it 
is  derived  might  easily  disappear,  and  render  it  improper.  He  prefers  thnt  of 
Rocher  Navire  (Rock  Ship),  from  a  resemblance  that  it  does,  and  always  will, 
bear  to  a  ship  under  sail.  Marchand  Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  2  tome,  page  189, 
in  4to.  Fleurieu  is  not  wrong  in  rejecting  this  name :  once  before  the  name  of 
Tree  a'top  was  given  to  an  island  on  the  north  coast  of  China,  on  the  passage  to 
Chusan,  but  the  tree  no  longer  exists,  and  the  navigator  would  seek  in  vain  for 
what  is  to  direct  his  course. 
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to  perceive  any  thing  of  it;  the  flood-tide  having  probably 
covered  it.  I  kept  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two 
miles  from  the  Passage  island,  our  soundings  shewing  a  depth 
of  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty-five  fathoms,  which  is  greater 
than  what  I  have  found  marked  in  any  chart.  In  case  of  a 
moderate  wind  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  approach  too 
near  to  Passage  island,  a  strong  current  setting  in  that  direction ; 
though  there  is  no  danger  of  nearing  it  with  a  fresh  breeze.  At 
noon  we  were  quite  out  of  the  straits,  the  weather  was  thick, 
with  alternate  gusts  of  wind  and  calms.  Throughout  the  day  we 
obtained  no  observations.  At  four  o'clock  a  fresh  breeze  sprang 
up  at  N.  W.,  and  we  now  steered  a  south-westerly  course  to  fetch 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  as  I  suspected  a  strong  current  to  the  S.  E. 
At  night  a  thunder-storm  overtook  us,  with  heavy  rain.  At 
daybreak  we  again  saw  four  ships ;  probably  the  same  that  we 
had  seen  near  Poolo  Wawoor,  and  which  must  have  passed  the 
straits  of  Banka. 


I  chose  the  straits  of  Caspar,  which  appeared  to  me  to 
possess  many  advantages  over  those  of  Banka,  although  not  so 
frequently  navigated.  The  passage  of  them  is  altogether  as  safe 
as  that  of  the  latter,  by  observing  the  instructions  given  inCaptain 
Lestock  Wilson's  chart.  No.  8,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Dal- 
rymple's  collection  of  plans  and  charts.  The  most  complete 
draught,  however,  of  these  straits  is  that  of  Fleurieu  in  the 
atlas  to  Marchand's  voyage  published  by  him;  the  value  of 
which  is  increased  by  the  very  instructive  analysis  given  of  it 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  text,  page  107,  210,  and  the 
more  so,  as  Dalrymple's  Nautical  Memoirs,  from  whence 
Fleurieu  derived  the  chief  materials  for  the  construction  of  this 
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chart,  are  become  extremely  scarce.    The  navigation  of  the 
straits  of  Caspar  is  attended  with  much  less  difficulty  than  that 
of  Banka;  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  anchor  more  than 
once,  as  was  the  case  with  us  (nor  is  this  at  all  times  unavoid- 
able), while  the  straits  of  Banka  cannot  be  passed  in  less  than 
tliree  or  four  days,  and  a  ship  must  cast  and  weigh  anchor  at 
every  change  of  the  tide:  a  labour,  in  this  hot  climate,  ex- 
tremely prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  crew.     Large  ships, 
too,  not  unfrequently  take  the  ground  on  the  two  banks  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  island  of  Lucipara: 
besides,  the  currents  in  the  straits  of  Banka  are  rapid  and 
irregular,  the  climate,  owing  to  the  low  and  swampy  shores  of 
the  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  very  unhealthy,  the  passage  through 
them  generally  laying  the  foundation  of  those  diseases  which  so 
frequently  prove  fatal  in  the  straits  of  Sunda.  On  our  departure 
from  China  we  had  sixteen  sick;  a  third  of  the  whole  crew:  but 
we  experienced  the  good  fortune  to  see  them  all  gradually  re- 
cover during  the  voyage  across  the  Chinese  sea,  and  the  last  of 
them  disappeared  from  the  sick  list  on  the  very  day  of  our 
anchoring  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Sunda;  a  piece  of 
good  fortune  which,  I  doubt,  would  not  have  attended  us  if  we 
had  preferred  the  straits  of  Caspar  to  those  of  Banka. 


At  ten  o'clock  we  perceived  the  flat  coast  of  Sumatra  from 
N.  W.  60'  to  S.  W.  86".  I  steered  a  S.  S.  W.  course  in  a  depth 
of  ten  or  twelve  fathoms,  until  this  suddenly  decreased  to  six 
fathoms,  which  made  us  uneasy  lest  we  should  have  got  upon 
some  unknown  bank,  but  by  following  a  more  easterly  course 
we  soon  got  into  deeper  water.  In  about  another  hour  Ave  again 
had  seven  fathoms,  and  six  and  three  quarters,  which  compelled  us 
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a  second  time  to  take  a  duo  cast  course.     Tliis  seems  to  prove, 

that  when  the  coast  of  Suuiatm  is  si'eii  even  on  the  clearest 

weather  from  the  mast-head,  the  course  to  the  passage  between 

the  Two  Brothers*  and  the  coast  of  Sumatra  shouUI  never  l)c  to 

the  westward  of  south.    I  suspected  hen*  a  stn)njr  eurrt'nt  to  the 

eastward,  which  made  me  toHow  a  too  westerly  course  ihiring 

the  night ;  but  our  o))servations  at  noon  proved  a  current  of 

twenty -eiglit  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  due  southerly 

direction.     At  one  o'clock  we  perceived  from  the  mast-hea<l  the 

Two  Brothers  l)earing  S.  S.  W. :  at  six,  when  just  in  the  middle 

of  the  narrow  passage  Ixitween  them  and  the  Shabunder  reef  on 

the  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  sky  became  suddenly  overcast,  and  we 

had  a  heavy  thunder-storm  with  rain.     At  seven  the  Brothers 

were  to  the  eastward  of  us,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half; 

just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  pretty  violent  squall,  which 

being  followed  by  a  calm  that  bore  the  appearance  of  lasting, 

I  made  signal  to  bring  to,  and  at  half  after  nine  we  dropped 

anchor  in  eighteen  fathoms  over  a  ground  of  clay :  the  Brothers 

at  the  time  bearing  N.  £.  by  N.  |  £. 

The  next  morning,  the  1st  of  March,  we  got  under  sail  at  day- 
break with  a  fresh  breeze  at  W.  N.  W.  and  dirty  weather.  I 
steered  S.  S.  W.,  and  S.  VV.  by  S.  to  keep  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  determining  to  make  for  the  passage 
between  Zutphen  island  and  Stream  island,  which  appeared  to 
me  preferable  to  that  between  the  coast  of  Java  and  the  island 


*  These  two  islands  are  called  by  the  English  the  Brothers,  and  by  the  French 
the  Sisters. 
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Thwart  the  Wuy.  At  iMM)n  we  were  in  5*  38'  34"  of  south  lati- 
tude. Cape  8t.  Nii'ohii,  iu  the  iNland  of  Java,  lK)rc  S.  B.  'iO*. 
North  island  S.  W.  64*,  and  Button  ishuul  S.  K.  1  J*.  At  one  in 
the  afternoon  the  wind  tell,  and  the  tide,  whieh  hud  hitherto  run 
to  the  southward,  turned  ulK)ut  the  same  time,  and  put  us 
fast  to  tlie  nortliwurd,  obUging  us  to  eome  to  an  anchor  almut 
two  o'clock  in  twenty-four  fathoms;  North  island  at  the  time 
bore  N.  \V,  17*,  distant  about  three  miles,  Button  island  S.  £. 

The  meridian  distance  between  P(M)Io  Wuwoor  and  North 
island  we  tbund  by  No.  128  =  l*  13' 40";  by  Pennington  1*  15* 
45",  the  mean  therefore  1*  14'  41  .  Captain  Lestock  Wilson 
found  it  1*  14'  45"*,  a  diticrence  of  only  three  seconds  in  the 
average.  It  was,  therefore,  only  necessary  to  ascertain,  as  cor- 
rectly as  possible,  the  longitiule  of  Poolo  Wawoor.  At  page  36l 
I  have  taken  it  at  '255°  '24'  38' ;  this  would  make  the  longitude 
of  North  island  255°  24'  38"—  1*  14'  42'  =  254"  oy  54',  or  in 
round  numbers  254°  10'  west.  Jiy  Captain  Wilson's  observations 
and  our  own  the  island  li(;s  in  latitude  5*  41'  00'  south. 


The  next  day  the  wind  was  southerly  and  moderate ;  and  the 
weather  unconunonly  hot,  which  induced  us  to  continue  the 
whole  day  at  anchor.  On  Monday  the  3d  of  March  we  hud  a 
fresh  breeze  early  in  the  morning  at  N.  W.,  and  1  inunediately 


*  Kcmnrks  on  a  piissaqc  troiii  Poolo  Wuwoor  to  the  straits  of  Aiindu  by  the 
MacklesHeld  strait  on  ihc  east  of  DiitikH,  with  the  journnl  of  tlie  Carnutic  Captain 
LoHtock  Wilson,  in  thv  5tli  volume  of  i)alrym|iit;'«  Nautical  Memoirs,  pugeH  53 
and  64. 
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gave  the  bignal  to  weigh;  but  both  ships  were  scarcely  under 
sail  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  southward,  blowing  very 
faintly,  sometimes  from  the  S.  E.,  sometimes  the  S.  W.  How- 
ever, as  the  current  ran  strong  to  the  southward  I  conceived  it 
not  impossible  to  work  the  ship  out,  nor  could  I,  in  fact,  easily 
prevail  on  myself  to  cast  anchor  in  a  depth  of  nearly  thirty 
fathoms,  as  the  Neva  had  already  been  compelled  to  do.  About 
ten  o'clock  the  wind  freshened  at  S.  W.,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  this  fresh  breeze,  and  the  strong  soutlierly  tide;  we  worked 
between  Zutphen  island  and  Stream  island,  which  lies  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  passage  between  Sumatra  and  Thwart  the  Way. 
The  tide  soon  carried  us  through,  and  a  little  after  midday  we 
had  brought  Stream  island  to  the  northward  of  us.  This  passage 
appears  to  me  to  possess  many  advantages  over  that  along  the 
coast  of  Java,  where,  besides  the  dangerous  shoal  called  Brewer's 
sand,  are  several  reefs  and  sand  banks  between  Button  island 
(called  by  the  French  Grand  Toque),  and  Tliwart  the  Way  island, 
which  are  indeed  mentioned  in  the  notes  on  the  navigation  of 
the  straits  of  Sunda,  although  they  are  not  described  in  any 
chart,  notwithstanding  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  real  exist- 
ence*. By  passing  the  Zutphen  channel  you  have  the  farther 
advantage  of  getting  so  much  more  to  the  westward;  which  in 
navigating  the  straits  of  Sunda  is  of  some  consequence,  as  the 
wind  instead  of  being  N.  W.,  as  it  regularly  ought  to  be  from 
the  month  of  November  until  April,  is  frequently  S.  W.  and 


•  The  dangers  which  are  not  marked  in  the  charts  are  a  rock  of  fourteen  feet 
under  water,  a  mile  xo  the  S.  W.  of  Button  island,  and  a  ret-f  of  seventeen  feet  N.  W. 
by  N.  two  miles  from  the  same  island.  See  the  Oriental  Navigator,  or  Directions  for 
Bailing  to  and  from  the  £ast  Indies,  China,  8ic.  a  second  edition  1801,  page  414. 


.  The  south-west  tide  continued  until  about  four  o'clock,  and 
then  changed  to  the  N.  E.  Conceiving  it  my  duty  to  wait  for  the 
Neva,  I  was  compelled  to  seek  an  anchorage  for  the  night,  and 
at  half  past  seven  brought  to  in  thirty-two  fathoms,  on  a  sandy 
ground  between  the  islands  of  Cracatoa  and  Tamarin,  which  bore 
S.  W.  60',  and  N .  W.  63°  of  us.  During  the  night  we  found  the 
tide  ran  N.  N.  E.,  N.  E.,  and  E.  N.  E.  half  and  three  (quarters 
of  a  knot  the  hour.  At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  light  air 
sprang  up  at  N.  W.,  when  I  immediately  frot  under  weigh,  in 

*  The  Riclimond,  an  English  ship,  anchored  during  a  calm  in  the  Zutphen 
<iianne1  near  Znrphcn  island,  where  she  found  forty-eight  fathoms  water,  over  « 
.-4imy  bottom.  I 
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even  south.  This  channel  has  already  been  recommended  by  some 
captains  of  the  English  East  India  company  whenever  the  wind 
should  prove  favourable;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  infinitely  pre^ 
ferabie  to  that  of  Bantam  even  with  a  foul  wind,  provided 
the  tide  is  fair,  because  the  only  danger  to  be  avoided,  the 
Stream-rock,  appears  always  above  wAter,  while  in  the  Bantam 
channel  a  ship  cannot  be  worked  without  considerable  danger. 
Owing  to  reefs,  the  position  of  which  is  not  sufiiciently  known. 
She  would  certainly  be  in  an  unpleasant  situation,  if  it  should 
fell  calm  when  in  the  middle  of  the  channel ;  but  it  would  be> 
equally  bad  in  the  passage  on  tfie  Java  side,  where  the  depth 
of  water  is  fifty  fathoms  over  a  rocky  bottom*.  This  channel* 
is  far  preferable  for  ships  coming  from  the  north;  but  coming 
firom  the  southward  during  the  S.  E.  monsoon,  the  other  may 
have  the  preference,  akliough  even  in  this  case  I  should  myself 
clioose  the  2utphen  channel*       . 
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tlie  full  assurance  timt  the  Neva  would  take  advantage  of  tfai» 
breeze;  but  she  bad  probably  a  different  wind,  and  I  was  obliged, 
en  her  jnot  appearing,  to  anchor  ^ain  at  oiglit.  At  seven  o'clock, 
therefore,  we  dropped  .anchor,  in  twenty-one  fathonis,  on  the 
east  side  of  Cracatoa,  over  a  bottom  of  fine  clay.  Peak  Tamann 
bearing  N.  W.  20',  and  the  peak  of  Cracatoa  S.  W.  48°.  At 
night  we  found  the  tide  run  very  sJack  to  the  N.  N.  E.  at  the 
rate  of  scarcely  half  a  mile  the  hour.  Qn  tlie  4th  of  March,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  N.  N.  W.; 
at  lialf  past  five  we  got  under  sail,  and,  as  it  appeared  likely  to 
last,  I  .resolved  upon  sailing  between  Cracatoa  and  Prince  island, 
a  passage  which,  with  a  fresh  north  Avind,  is  very  much  superior 
to  that  between  Java  and  Prince  island.  At  day-break  we 
saw  the  Neva  to  the.S.  £.  a  considerable  way  to  leeward  :  and  as 
it  was  impossible  for  her  to  follow  the  Nadeshda,  I  gave  up  my 
intention,  to  avoid  a  separation  of  the  two  ships,  and  took  my 
course  betAveen  Prince  island  and  the  coast  of  Java.  At  three 
in  the  afternoon  the  wind  fell,  and  at  five  it  was  a  dead  cahn. 
Our  situation  was  very  precarious ;  we  were  at  the  time  exactly 
between  the  rocks  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Prince  island,  and 
one  on  the  coast  of  Java  called  the  Friar,  from  whence  a  num- 
bex  ofotliers  of  considerable  size  extend  to  the  southward,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  tliere  is  no  anchorage ;  and  towards  these  rocks 
the  tide  was  hurrying  us.  I  lowered  a  couple  of  boats  to  keep 
the  ship  as  much  as  possible  from  them,  their  distance  at  this' 
time  scarcely  exceeding  a  mile ;  but  towards  nine  in  tlie  evening 
tlie  sea  ran  so  high  that  the  boats  were  of  no  service :  the  ship 
Avas  evidently  driving  on  the  rocks,  and  I  began  to  entertain 
qpnsiderable  alarm  for  her  safety.  Fortunately,  at  about  half 
past  ten,  a  gentle  breeze  arose  from  the  north  that  snatched  us 
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from  tlie  impending  danger,  and  by  miduigiit  Java  head  lay  to 
the  eastward  of  us.        ~    ,       ^  ,.    ,.,  .  , ^  ,,      ,.,;,, 

We  found  the  meridian  distance  between  the  peak  on  Cracatoa 
island  and  Poolo  Wawoor  to  be,  by  our  timepieces,  =  1'  2'  10" ; 
and  as  that  between  Poolo  Wawoor  and  North  island  is  precisely 
the  same,  as  Captain  Wilson'  foufid  by  a  number  of  chrono- 
metrical  observations,  I  think  I  may  conehide  that  the  meridian 
difference,  which  our  watches  made  two  days  before  between 
Poolo  Wawoor  and  the  peak  of  Cracatoa,  must  be  correct.  Thi* 
would  make  the  situation  of  the  latter  255*  24'  38"—  1*  2'  10' 
=  254'  22'  28"  west.  The  peak  <m  Prince's  island  lies  by  ouf 
watches  11'  10"  more  to  the  west  of  the  latter:  which  would 
make  the  longitude  of  Prince's  island  254°  22'  28"  +11'  lO'  =f 
254°  33'  3^'  west.  Captains  Cook  and  King  laid  down  the 
longitude  of  their  anchorage  at  the  south-ea^t  extremity  of  this 
island  as  254*  42'  30',  and  the  meridian  difference  of  the  two 
islands  of  Cracatoa  and  Prince  island  18'  30",  which  appears  to 
me  too  much,  although  I  do  not  willingly  differ  from  such 
authority ;  but  our  numerous  observations  for  the  longitude  by 
our  timepieces,  and  their  exact  agreement  with  the  rhombs  and 
angles,  prove  that  the  distance  cannot  exceed  what  we  have 
made  it*.    Other  navigators  have  likewise  found  the  mmdiari' 


Mi 
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♦  Captain  King,  iu  the  third  volume  of  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  page  471,  of  the 
original'  edition  in  4lo.  lays  down  the  peak  of  Cracatoa  in  6"  OC  south,  and  105** 
15'  east;  at  page^TS,  howe>'er,  lie  makes  the  longitude  of  hi"  anchorage  105"  S6'. 
The  first  of  these  must  evidently  be  a  misprint,  the  whole  island  being  only  nine 
miles  in  circumference.  Wales,  the  astronomer,  in  his  "  Astronomical  Observations 
made  in  the  Voyages,"  Sic.  page  143,  published  in  1738,  makes  the  longitude  of 
this  island  254°  24'. 
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difference  of  the  twO  peaks  to  be  less:  in  the  observations,  for 
instance,  imparted  to  ine  by  Captain  Mac  lutosh,  I  find  that 
Captain  Horeburg  makes  it  14';  the  longitude  of  Cracatoa  being, 
according  to  htm,  105°  37',  and  that  of  Prince  island  105°  23' 


>'f  l:>. 


.■tv. 


east  •      -■; .;.       -''■'■>    ■'  ■■  '  'ii ' '.  •      -f ' 
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.  Nothing  ever  excited  my  astonishment  more  than  the  pi- 
tiful charts  of  this  celebrated  strait  in  the  East  India  Pilot; 
a  voluminous,  but  irregular  collection,  published  in  1803,  o€ 
charts  of  the  Chinese  and  East  Indian  seas,  in  which  a  few 
vei;y  good  new  one&  are  lost  among  a  number  of  old  and  in- 
correct copies.  In  one  of  these,  for  instance,  the  north  end  of 
Prince  island  lies  in  &  18',  at  least  twelve  minutes  too  much  to 
^he  north ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  south  end  is  placed  in 
6°  33',  although  Captain  King  mentions  the  latitude  of  his 
anchorage,  which  was  several  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
south  point,  as  6'  36  15'.  A  mere  comparison  of  one  with  the 
other  is  not  likely  to  inspire  mnch  confidence,  and  no  one  will, 
therefore,  make  use  of  them  without  the  greatest  precaution. 
The  best  chart  of  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and  even  this  lias  its 
errors,  is  the  one  copied  from  Dapr6's,  in  the  same  collection, 
according  to  which,  the  meridian  difference  Ijetween.  Cnicatoa 
and  Prince  island  is  twelve  miles.  I  know  of  no  other  charts  of 
these  straits  except  the  sketches  by  Captains  Wilson  and  Bamp- 
ton,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Dalrymple's  Collection  of  Nautical 
Plans,  which  are  drawn  with  the  greatest  accuracy ;  but  these 
only  introduce  the  northern  entrance  of  the  straits.    ,,    , 
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PASSAGE  I'HOM  TUB  STRAITS  01'  SUNDA,  UNTIL  TIIK  AIlRlVAIt 
.      '■?  I       I     c     oi,  rpuR  NADK9IIDA  AT  CRONSTADT.  '    '  - 

The  Nadeshda  and  Neva  quit  the  Coast  of  Java-^Sce  the  Christmas  Islands — Cross 

the  Southern  Tropic — Errors  of  our  Chronometers  proved  bj^  lunar  Obsenalions 

^—JVe  part  Com  pa  >ty  from  the  Neva — The  Nadeshda  weathers  the  Cape  of  Good 

■    Hope — Arrives  at  St,  Ifekna — The  Neva  not  there — Remarks  on  St.  Helena—' 

No  Foreigners  permitted  to  visit  the  Interior — Ileason  of  this  Order  being  latcliji 

strictli/  enforced — Uitfortunule  Occurrence  an  board  the  Nadeshda  during  her 

Stay  at  St,  Helena — She  puts  to  Sea — The  Advantages  of  crossing  the  Line  on  the 

Return  from  the  East  Indies  near  America  rather  titan  more  to  the  Eastward — 

'    The  Opinions  of  Captain  Cook  and  of  Dapri  hereupon — Variation  of  the  Compass 

f   at  the  Equator  cotnpared  with  former  Observations — Nicholson's  Hides  for  crottj 

,   ifig  the  Line — H'e  get  tlie  North-east  Trade  Wind — Pass  the  Northern  Tropit, 

and  soon  after  lose  the  Trade  Wind— Course  to  the  North  of  Scotland — Uockall — 

We  obtain  Sight  of  the  Orknej/  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  sail  between  thcvt—^ 

FuU>,  Fairhilt,  and  Cape  Ilangcliff—Trifting  Error  of  our  Timepieces  by  Lord 

.>   Mtiigrave's  Longitude  of  this  Cape— We  fall  in  with  an  English  Corvette  and  n 

.  Frigate — From  the  latter  we  learn  that  the  Neva  had  left  England  for  Cronslad( 

tinder  Convoy  of  an  English  Culler — Perceive  the  Coast  of  Norway — Arrive  at 

Copenhagen — Are  visited  by  His  lioyal  Highness  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Denmar/t 

— Departure  front  Copenhagen-~-Arrival  at  Cronsladt  ontht  I9th  August,  I806i 

At  daybreak  wc  joined  the  Neva,  which  had  the  good  l'or>- 
tunc  to  get  entirely  out  of  the  straits  before  the  calm  com- 
menced.  At  noon  we  were  in  latitude  T  14',  and  longitude 
234'  4.'5'  56'';  the  peak  on  Prince's  island  at  that  time  bearing 
N.  E.  15°,  and  Java  head  N.  £.  50°.     It  was  the  southern  and 
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easternmost  land  that  we  could  see  of  Java,  that  J  took  for  Java 
head ;  from  the  first  point  of  which,  called  the  Friar,  from  a 
large  insulated  rock  that  distinguishes  it,  there  are  three  other 
promontories  in  a  S.  E.  direction.  We  passed  along  the  coast 
at  night,  and  therefore  saw  nothing  except  these  three  head- 
lands, of  which,  I  believe,  it  is  not  accurately  determined  wlie- 
ther  cape  Java  is  the  southern  or  the  northernmost,  but  I 
i'nagine  it  to  be  the  former.  Bayley,  the  astronomer,  makes 
the  meridian  difference  between  cape  Java  and  Prince's  island 
eight  minutes,  which  appears  to  me  too  little. 

The  peak  on  Prince's  island  served  as  our  point  of  departure ; 
it  lies,  by  our  observation,  in  254*  S3'  38*  of  west  longitude,  and 
I  conceive  its  latitude  to  be  6*  34',  or  2'  15"  north  of  Captain 
King's  anchorage ;  a  calculation  which  made  the  ship's  distance 
at  noon  from  our  point  of  departure  forty-one  miles.  Towards 
evening  we  lost  sight  of  the  coast  of  Java,  and  I  steered  as 
much  to  the  southward  as  the  wind  would  permit,  it  blowing 
fresh  from  the  westward,  and  W.  S.  W.  with  heavy  rain.  During 
the  night  of  the  7th  March  we  met  with  violent  squalls,  rapidly 
succeeding  each  other,  with  constant  rain  :  I  hoped  that  this 
stormy  night  would  be  followed  by  a  change  of  the  western 
monsoon  for  the  south-east  trade  wind,  but  the  wind  veered 
suddenly  to  W.  S.  W.  On  the  same  day  at  four  in  the  after- 
jioon  the  Neva  made  signal  for  land,  bearing  S.  E.  by  S.  just  as 
we  ourselves  saw  it  S.  E.  by  E.  It  was  Christmas  island,  and 
Appeared  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  off.  According  to 
the  latest  observations  of  Lieutenant  Davidson,  of  the  brig 
Waller,  in  1803,  this  island  lies  in  10"  32'  S.,  and  105"  33'  E., 
precisely  tbe  situation  as^goed  it  in  Robertson's  chart.    Dal- 
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rymple  hus  adopted  the  mean  of  Captains  Cooper  and  Cum- 
in ing's  observations  as  the  longitude  of  this  island ;  the  first  of 
whom  places  it  ten  miles  east  of  cape  Java ;  the  latter  exactly 
in  tlie  same  meridian.  By  adopting  Captain  Bayley's  longitude 
of  cape  Java,  105°  05'  £.,  that  of  this  island  would  be  105°  14' 
SO* ;  but  our  timepieces  would  make  it  nearly  forty  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  this,  if  Lieutenant  Davidson's  latitude,  10°  32V 
is  correct.  Being  desirous  of  obtaining  a  nearer  sight  of  the 
island,  I  altered  my  course  to  S.  by  E. ;  but  about  six  o'clock 
we  lost  sight  of  it  until  mithiight,  when  we  saw  it  by  the  clear 
light  of  the  moon  bearing  due  east,  and  at  day-break  N.  E.  45°. 
It  was  now  too  far  from  us  to  determine  any  thing  with  ac-. 
curacy  as  to  its  situation ;  both  its  height  and  size  appear  con- 
siderable.    At  noon  we  had  no  observation. 


On  the  11th,  12th,  apd  13th  March  we  had  frequent  calms^: 
with  very  hot,  sultry  weather.  We  availed  ourselves  of  the  clear 
tranquil  weather  to  take  lunar  observations  on  each  of  these 
three  days.  Those  of  the  11th,  a»  well  as  of  the  12th,  made  the 
eiTor  of  No.  128,  and  of  Pennington's  watch  which,  on  the 
12th  March,  agreed  to  a  second,  one  minute  east ;  and  on  the 
13th,  on  the  contrary,  they  made  it  6'  SO'  W.,  the  same  as  Dr. 
Horner  found  within  2'  30*.  The  observations  of  these  two 
(lays  seem  to  prove  the  error  of  the  timepieces  to  have  been 
very  trifling,  and,  consequently,  that  the  longitude  of  Cracatoa 
and  Prince  island  is  pretty  accurately  determined,  although  this 
might  have  been  concluded  from  the  longitude  deduced  from 
Poolo  Wawoor.  The  calms  continued  until  the  15th  March,, 
mth  occasional  gentle  breezes  from  the  south-west ;  the  weather 
\vas  very  hot,  the  air  sultry  and  oppressive.    The  sea,  during. 
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the  last  two  days,  set  so  strong  from  the  south-eakt  to  the  north** 
A?est,  that  I  calculated  its  impulse  at  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day. 
At  last,  on  the  moniing  of  the  15tli  we  got  a  fresh  breeze  from 
the  S.  £. :  at  noon  we  were  in  latitude  13*  26'  48''  S.,  and  lon- 
gitude 258*  34'  40"  W. ;  and  in  the  evening  we  met  with  heavy 
squalls  and  rain.  After  this  change  of  weather  we  found  that 
we  had  the  true  trade  wind,  nor  did  it  quit  us,  but  blew  aa 
firesh  as  frequently  to  oblige  us  to  double  reef  our  top^sails.  My 
course  was  S.  W.  by  W.,  W.  S.  W.,  and  \V.  by  S.  On  the  27H» 
March,  at  two  in  tlie  afternoon,  we  crossed  the  southern  tropic, 
in  longitude  296*  55'.  On  the  30th,  in  latitude  25'  52',  and  Ion- 
gitude  304*  04,  we  expected  to  lose  the  trade  wind^  which 
veered  gradu^ly  to  N.  K  and  N.  W.,  blowing  fresh,  with  thick 
rainy  weather ;  but  this  north-wester  only  lasted  a  few  days;  and 
on  the  3d  of  April  shifted  again  to  the  south  and  east,  when  it 
<^ntinued  to  blow  from  the.eastivArd  with  fine  clear  weather. 

.•  .  .  •■■.,.,.  ;,vi«ii  .  l---r;!^^.  .  .,'.7  ^-i's^iji  •• ./'  -.,■  '?..^*>  ,h-i,l  'ji-yf  ihl". 
.  On  the  15t}i  April  it  blew  strong  at  £.  S.  E.  with  rainy 
weather.  The  ship,  under  close  reefed  top-sails,  ran  nine 
knots  and  nine  and  a  half,  but  notwithstanding  this  fiiir  wind, 
we  parted  from  the  Neva.  At  ten  in  the  morning  we  distin- 
guished her  under  top-sails  at  a  short  distance  astern,  but 
owing  to  the  thick  weather  we  soon  lost  sight  of  her;  and  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  cleared  up,  she  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen,  even  from  the  mast-head.  Although  our  ship  sailed 
much  worse  than  the  Neva,  it  was  hardly  probable  that  with  leas 
sail  than  we  carried  she  should  liave  run  us  quite  out  of  siglit 
in  the  short  space  of  six  hours,  and  our  separation  could  there- 
fore be  only  attributedto  the  very  difierent  course  the  Nadeshda 
had  steered. since  tfm  o'clock,  namely,  W.  by  N.    This  I  piir- 
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sued  until  seven  in  the  etening,  firing  several  signal  guns»  and 
burning  a  blue  light  every  three  hours  during  the  night,  but  wc 
got  no  answer;  and  our  separation,  at  lieast  until  \rc  should 
reach  St.  Helena,  where  we  were  to  rendezvous,  appeared  cer- 
tain. On  the  day  of  our  separation  at  noon  we  were  in  lati- 
tude d4*  55',  and  longitude  331*  ^S*,  and  we  crossed  the  three 
hundred  and  sixtieth  degree  of  the  iSt.  Petersburgh  meridian; 
wiiivh  completed  our  circuit  round  the  globe. ^'  >,  ■  ."  ■    •  '':••• 


/0h  the  17th  April,  at  eight  tb  the  morning,  we  perceived  a 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  water.  On  sounding,  we  foutid  eighty 
&thonis  over  a  bottom  of  fine  gi^y  sand,  which  proved' that  we 
liadl  had  a  strong  current  to  the  Westward,  as  was  confirmed  by 
our  observation  at  noon  in  latitude  36*  00',  and  longiimde  338* 
2(y,  when  we  found  it 'had  been  seventeen  miles  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  southward,  and  1*  2(y  W.  Rennel  is, 
I  believe,  the  only  one  who  advises  that  ships  should  not  be 
k6pt  too  near  the  coast,  but  in  the  course  of  the  stream,  the 
direction  of  which  he  points  out  in  his  chart,  in  conformity  with 
which  I  kept  from  the  meridian  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seCbnd  degree  te  that  of  the  three  hundred  and  fortieth,  'ta  the 
parallel  of  35*  and  36*,  and  found  his  opinion  just;  the  strength 
•f  the  current  to  the  westward  being  equal  to  three  miles  and  a 
quarter  the  hour.  At  six  o'clock  we  hove  the  lead  in  seventy- 
five  fothoms  on  a  fine  grey  sand ;  at  midnight  in  ninety  fathoms, 
and  at  four  in  the  morning  in  one  hundred  and  five  fathoms, 
the  bottom  of  fine  clay.  This  latter  depth  shewed  that  we  had 
passed  the  meridian  of  cape  Lagullas. 


Atr  "4  *. 
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f  On  the  19tJi  April,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  momirig,  «^e  8ai\* 
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land  bearing  N.  N.  E.  by  compass.  It  had  the  ap|)carancc  of 
an  island ;  and  soon  after  we  perceived  high  mountains  in  the 
direction  of  N.  E.  by  E.  At  noon  wc  were  by  observation  in 
36*  05',  and  340*  41'  24l'.  The  land  to  the  westward,  which  was 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bore  N.  E.  7*,  and  the  easternmost, 
cape  Falso,  N.  E.  86*:  we  could  not  strike  ground  with  a  line  of 
two  hundred  fathoms.  Being  exactly  in  the  meridian  of  the 
cape  which,  by  the  best  observations,  lies  in  18*  29'  east,  or 
341*  31'  of  west  longitude,  wu  were  now  convinced  that  our 
time-pieces  were  about  a  degree  to  the  eastward,  u  correction 
which  we  adopted  until  our  arrival  at  St.  Helena.  We  here 
spoke  with  an  American  from  the  Isle  of  France,  but  he  could 
give  us  no  information  of  Admiral  Linois'  squadron,  which  had 
been  cruising  for  some  time  in  this  latitude.  We  saw  another 
ship  which  likewise  hoisted  American  colours.  At  sis  in  the 
evening  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  bore  N.  E.  35*,  distant  about 
thirty-six  miles;  cape  Falso  N.  E.  48*,  and  Table  mountain 
N.  E.  23*.  The  wind  blew  fresh  at  S.  S.  E. ;  I  steered  N.  W. 
until  four  o'clock,  when  I  altered  my  course  to  N.  N.  W.  in  the 
direction  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  In  the  twenty-ninth  de- 
gree of  latitude  we  were  struck  with  the  coolness  of  the  air:  the 
quicksilver  in  the  thermometer  not  rising  even  in  the  day-time 
above  12*;  and  in  latitude  27*  it  only  rose  to  14*,  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  was  exceeded  even  in  the  thirty-sixth  degree  of 
latitude.  In  26*  30*  the  wind  veered  to  W.  and  W.  S.  W.,  and 
continued  so  for  two  days ;  but  we  had  scarcely  crossed  the 
southern  tropic  when  we  met  with  tlie  true  trade  wind  S.  S.  £. 
and  S.  £.  On  the  26th  of  April  we  distinguished  two  ships, 
one  bearing  N.  W.,  the  other  N.  E.  of  us ;  the  first  of  which 
appeared  to  be  the  Neva,  at  least  on  board  our  ship  w^e  had  no 
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On  the  99th  April  we  had  made  three  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees of  the  Greenwich  meridian  from  east  to  west.  1  therefore 
altered  my  reckoning;  and  as  we  had  lost  a  day,  cnlleil  the 
next  the  1st  of  May.  On  the  evening  of  the  3d,  at  about  six 
o'clock,  we  perceived  St.  Helena  liearing  W.  N.  W.,  distant 
about  forty  miles :  we  lay-to  during  tlio  night,  and  the  next 
morning  at  day-break  were  about  twenty  miles  from  land.  At 
nine  o'clock  I  sent  Lieutenant  LUwenstern  on  shore  to  the  go- 
vernor to  inform  him  of  our  arrival.  We  stood  off  and  un  under 
easy  sail  until  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  followed  with  the  ship, 
and  at  half  past  twelve  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  St.  IleloniH 
after  a  run  of  fifly-six  days  fmm  the  straitii  of  Sunda,  and  of 
seventy-nine  from  Macao.  The  depth  of  water  was  thirteen 
fathoms,  and  we  dropped  our  secoiid  anchor  to  tlie  N.  W. 

We  did  not  find  the  Neva  here,  and  there  was  only  one  En- 
glish merchant  ship  in  the  bay,  which  is  seldom  as  deserted  us 
it  now  appeared.  We  learnt  that  only  twenty-four  hours  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival  Sir  Home  Popham  had  sailed  with  a  con- 
siderable fleet  to  the  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres,  un  expedition 
much  condemned  by  the  people  of  this  island ;  we  likewise 
heard  of  the  recent  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
Russia. 


*  Several  oRiccri  on  hoard  the  Nevu  recognised  the  Nudcitlidn,  and  wished,  in 
vain,  that  we  might  juin,  u  I  learnt  upon  our  arrival  at  Crunitodt. 
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I  found  the  governor,  Colonel  Patton,  n  very  polite,  obliging 
man,  who  received  us  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  ollercd, 
with  the  greatest  kindness,  every  thing  he  had  to  give,  lie  di- 
rected the  crew  of  the  Nadeshda  to  be  provided  every  day  with 
fiesh  meat,  and  tendered  a  supply  of  flour,  an  article  we  stood 
very  much  in  need  of.  Our  stock  of  biscuit  had  greatly  de- 
creased, that  from  Ochotsk  being  now  so  bad  that  I  could  no 
longer  give  it  to  my  crew;  but  the  scarcity  of  flour  was  so 
great  in  the  island  that  none  was  allowed  to  be  sold  even  to  the 
inhabitants,  the  late  capture  of  the  Cape,  and  the  ex|)cdition  to 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  having,  entirely  exhausted  the  maga/ineH. 
I  was  obliged  to  take  this  circumstance  into  consideration,  and 
I  hoped  with  a  speedy  passage  and  some  economy  to  make  our 
own  stock  last  until  we  reached  Copenhagen. 


I  know  of  no  better  place  to  get  supplies  after  a  long  voyage 
than  St.  Helena.  The  road  is  perfectly  safe,  and,  at  all  times, 
more  convenient  than  Table  bay  or  Simon's  bay  at  the  Capo. 
The  entrance,  with  tlie  precaution  of  first  getting  near  the  lan<l, 
is  perfectly  easy ;  and  on  quitting  the  island  nothing  more  is 
necessary  than  to  weigh  anchor  and  stand  out  to  sea.  Every 
kind  of  provision  may  be  obtained  here,  particularly  the  best 
kinds  of  garden-stufis,  and  in  two  or  three  days  a  ship  may  be 
richly  provided  with  every  thing.  Porter  and  wine,  especially 
Madeira,  were  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  ship 
provisions,  such  as  salt  meat,  peas,  butter,  and  even  naval  stores. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  convenience  for  watering ;  in  twenty- 
four  hours  a  ship  is  supplied  with  the  greatest  facility  with  a 
complete  stock,  and  in  eight  and  forty  may  again  proceed  on 
her  voyage.  St.  Helena  is,  in  every  respect,  preferable  fur  ships 
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returning  tu  Turope  to  l]ie  Ca*>c  of  Good  Hope,  tis  ptirchnses 
there  arc  not  su  ccrtnin,  und  iirr  attended  with  couiiidcruble 
delay.    Tiie  price  of  iiereasaries  is,  in  truth,  high  at  the  t'ornicr, 
and  dearer,  perhaps,  considering  all  things,  than  at  any  otiier 
place  whatever.     We  paid,  for  instHnce,  three  guineas  fur  a 
sheep  weighing  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pounds,  one  guinea  for 
a  sack  of  potatoes  of  one  hunded  pounds  weight ;  fowls  and 
ducks  cost  half-a-guinca  a  piece ;  a  doisen  eg|i;s  one  dollar,  and 
other  things  in  the  same  proportion.    King's  ships,  and  those  of 
the  East-India  company,  pay  nothing  for  water  upon  anchoring 
here.     English  merchant  ships  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  guineaji, 
and  foreigners  *  the  double.     Foreigners  arc  not  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  town,  and  as  this  consists  of  only  one  street,  the  walk 
for  strangers  is  very  confined ;  the  regulation,  however,  generally 
speaking,  is  not  very  strictly  adhered  to,  many  exceptions  being 
made  in  their  favour,  particularly  with  naturalists.     A  circum- 
stance had,  however,  recently  occurred,  which  seemed  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  its  exact  observation.  A  foreigner,  who  gave  him- 
self out  as  a  botanist,  but  who,  in  reality,  was  an  engineer,  re- 
mained some  time  in  the  island.  Under  various  pretexts  he  pro- 
longed his  stay  for  several  months,  during  which  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  friendship  of  the  governor  and  his  family,  and  at 
length  was  allowed  to  visit  the  interior,  where,  instead  of  making 
botanical  collections,  he  drew  plans  of  all  the  batteries  and  forts. 
The  ship  on  board  of  which  he  returned  to  Europe  was  taken 
by  the  English,  and  his  scandalous  deceit  discovered ;  since 
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•  1  was  assured  that  even  foreign  ships  of  war  are  obliged  to  pay  these  duties, 
the  island  not  belonging  to  the  government,  hut  to  the  Eugt-Indiu  company ; 
nothkDg,  however,  was  allowed  to  be  demanded  of  us.  i 
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which  time  the  governor  has  found  himself  compelled  to  be 
more  strict  in  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  East  India 
company  than  his  inclination  would  otherwise  have  made 
him:  at  all  events,  he  appeared  to  regret  that  he  could  not 
allow  Dr.  Tilesius  to  make  a  botanical  excursion  in  the  island. 
An  exception  had,  indeed,  been  made  a  few  weeks  before  in 
favour  of  a  Dr.  Lichtenstein,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  Cape 
at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  English ;  but  he  had  brought 
particular  recommendations  from  Sir  David  Baird,  the  governor 
of  the  Cape,  which  procured  him  the  permission  to  visit  the 
whole  island. 

The  daily  observations  on  board  the  ship  by  Dr.  Horner, 
made  the  latitude  of  our  anchorage      .        .         15*  54'  48'  S. 


Our  time-pieces,  with  the  new  rate  assigned 
to  them  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  made  the 
longitude  of  our  anchorage,  according  to  No. 
128 

By  Pennington's  watch         .... 

No.  1856 


5*  28'  30"  W. 
5   34   40 
5   31    15 


The  true  longitude,  as  adopted  by  Dr.  M«s- 
kelyne  from  the  meridian  difference  of  the  Cape, 
calculated  by  Mason  and  Dixon,  is  .        .   5   49  00 


Dr.  Horner  determined  the  rate  of  our  time-pieces  at  Canton, 
when  No.  198  was  =  4°  26'  20",  and  No.  1856  =  3*  47'  15". 
The  error  of  No.  128,  therefore,  in  a  space  of  three  months, 
during  which  we  bad  frequently  changed  the  temperature  of  the 
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climate,  was  =  1*  22'  4(/.  Between  the  Cape  and  St.  Helena, 
a  passage  of  fourteen  days,  an  error  had  crept  into  the  ship's 
reckoning  of  three  and  a  half  degrees  west,  which  arose  from 
the  constant  current  to  the  S.  E.  The  total  of  all  the  errors  to 
the  southward  amounted  to  1*  31'.  The  variation  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  which  was  ascertained  by  several  sets  of  azimuths 
taken  every  •"vening,  varying  from  16°  57'  40'  to  17*  28'  00*  was, 
in  the  mean,  17*  18'  10"  W. 

We  remained  four  days  at  St.  Helena,  and  our  stay  here,  in 
every  other  respect  extremely  pleasant,  was  attended  by  an  ac- 
cident as  melancholy  as  it  was  unexpected :  our  second  lieute- 
nant, GolowatschefT,  a  fine,  elegant  young  man,  only  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  an  admirable  officer,  having  put  a  violent 
end  to  his  existence.     About  an  hour  before  the  perpetration  of 
the  act  I  left  him  on  board  the  ship,  apparently  composed,  but 
I  had  scarcely  reached  the  shore  when  word  was  brought  me 
that  he  had  shot  himself.     Since  our  departure  from  Kamt- 
schatka  I  had  observed  an  alteration  in  his  manner,  originally 
occasioned  by  some  misunderstandings  and  unpleasant  explana- 
tions, the  account  of  which  cannot,  however,  be  interesting  to 
any  one.     All  my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  his  increasing 
melancholy  proved  fruitless ;  but  no  one  in  the  ship  imagined 
that  this  would  have  led  to  an  act  of  self-murder,  and,  par- 
ticularly, so  shortly  before  the  termination  of  our  voyage.     I 
had  hoped  that  on  his  return  to  his  parents,  relations,  and 
friends,  he  would  soon  have  recovered  from  a  disease  arising 
from  a  heated  imagination.     On  board  the  ship  there  was  no 
chance  of  such  recovery ;  for  neither  could  I,  although  I  in- 
variably treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention^. 


it 
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Bor  any  of  his  comrades  obtain  his  confidence ;  all  attempts 
to  relieve  him  from  his  erroneous  opinions  being  of  no  avail* 
The  governor  directed  him  to  be  buried  with  the  military 
honours  due  to  his  rank ;  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  clergyman  of 
the  place,  performed  the  funeral  ceremonies  without  the  least 
hesitation. 


^-A 


Having  received  positive  information  here  of  tha  declaration 
of  war  between  Russia  and  France,  I  regretted  very  much  that 
Captain  Lisianskoy,  in  neglect  of  my  positive  orders,  should 
have  passed  without  touching  at  St.  Helena.  Our  mutual 
safety  required  that  we  should  not  separate.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  the  passports  given  us  by  the  French  government  would 
have  protected  us,  even  in  case  of  hostilities,  from  any  hostile 
attack  on  the  part  of  their  shij»e  of  war;  but  the  same  con- 
sideration cannot  always  be  expected  from  privateers,  even 
when  the  orders  of  their  government  are  placed  before  their 
eyes.  I  had  left  some  of  my  guns  in  Kamtschatka,  and  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  precaution  to  replace  them  if  possible;  I  there- 
fore requested  the  governor's  assistance  to  enable  me  to  do  so. 
He  oflered  most  wilUngly  to  provide  me,  and  examined  himself 
his  magazines ;  and  when  I  fancied  1  had  found  some  of  the 
proper  calibre,  he  made  them  over  to  me  witli^  all  their  appa- 
ratus, but  it  proved,  upon  trial,  that  we  could  turn  them 
to  no  account,  and  we  were  obliged  to  sail  with  only  twelve 
guns.  Being  alone,  I  thought  it  best  ndTto  run  through  the 
English  channel,  in  which  direction  most  of  the  French  priva- 
teers cruise ;  and  after  passing  the  Azores,  I  steered  for  the 
northern  point  of  Scotland,  intending  to  gain  the  North  sea 
by  the  passage  between  the  Shetland  and  the  Orkney  islands. 


#f 
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This  necessarily  rendered  our  voyage  somewhat  longer ;  but  in 
the  present  circumstances  it  appeared  to  me  to  afford  a  greater 
prospect  of  safety.  f  .  i. ..  .  '  n,  ,]ni,if 


M' 


y 


On  the  8th  of  Ma}',  in  the  morning,  I  weighed  anchor,  but 
did  not  sail  until  the  evening,  as  I  could  not  refuse  the  invita- 
tion given  to  myself  and  my  officers  by  the  governor  to  dine 
that  day  with  him.  At  midnight  we  left  St.  Helena  witli  a 
fresh  S.  S.  £.  wind ;  but  as  it  soon  died  away,  we  were  still  in 
sight  of  the  island  the  next  morning,  until  shortly  after  we  lo»t 
it  in  the  haze.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  occurred  on  our 
passage  to  the  equator.       ■   '  '  ;' ;  j^   •:   } 

.     iiy/A  i-lVft-ji.-.Si  >.,<    ,-..   .     .1  ,       .      ,       .    .    ^v.\,,^^'     \\i 

'  On  the  19th  May,  at  about  half  past  five  in  the  evening,  we  saw 
in  latitude  2°  45'  S.,  and  longitude  20*  35'  W.,  in  the  direction  of 
N.  N.  W.,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles, 
a  singular  phenomenon,  but  which,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
day,  we  were  unfortunately  unable  to  examine  sufficiently  close 
to  ascertain  tlie  nature  of  it.  A  cloud  of  smoke  rose  to  about 
the  height  of  a  sliip's  mast;  disappeared  suddenly;  then  rose 
again,  and  vanished  entirely.  It  could  not  be  a  water-spout, 
iior  a  sliip  on  fire,  as  some  [persons  on  board  conceived,  for  the 
smoke  rose  much  too  high ;  and  Dr.  Horner  was  of  opinion  that, 
if  the  whole  was  not  an  ocular  deception  occasioned  by  a 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
vulcanic  eruptiou»  and  was  possibly  tlie  forerumier  of  some 
island. 

On  the  21st  May  wc  celebrated  the  festival  of  St.  NicholUs, 
the  protector  of  our  fleet ;  and  on  tlic  same  day,  at  three  in  the 
VOL.  ir.  3  E 
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nflernoon,  crossed  the  line  iii  longiUulc  2'!'  18'  30'  W.  'J'lu- 
passage  of  the  line  in  this  longitude,  or  even  more  to  tiie  west- 
ward, on  the  homeward  voyage  to  £uropc,  is  not  attended  with 
any  loss  of  time ;  for  even  by  running  so  much  to  the  westward 
a  few  degrees  in  so  long  a  voyage,  particularly  in  the  higher 
latitudes,  cannot  make  any  difference,  and  ex{)erience  has  shewn 
that  the  winds  in  this  direction  are  fresher :  while  more  to  tlu: 
eastward  there  are  frequent  calms,  and  it  is  of  itself  a  suflicicnt 
advantage  to  remain  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in  the  unwhole- 
some regions  about  the  e(}uator.  I  have,  indeed,  the  authority 
of  Dapre,  of  so  much  weight  with  every  navigator,  against  me ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  he  thought  more  of  a  direct  course  tlian 
of  the  heiUth  of  his  crew.  The  current  to  the  eastward  which, 
it  is  well  known,  prevails  on  the  coast  of  Aihca,  would  certainly 
favour  the  passage  to  Europe ;  but  so  great  a  vicinity  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  theixj  are  constant  variations  from  tor- 
nados to  calms,  must  evidently  be  {lernicious  to  the  health  of  the 
crew ;  and  I  know  not  whether  this  eastward  current  stretches  as 
far  to  the  west  as  the  present  usual  course  from  St.  Helena  to 
the  equator*,  as  I  have  only  one  example  of  it,  l)e8ides  my  own 
experience.  I  believe,  however,  that,  although  of  no  considera- 
ble force,  it  exists,  at  leiist,  between  the  Cape  and  the  iiileeuth 
degree  of  west  longitude.  Captain  Cook  says  expressly  in  his 
third  voyage,  that  when  a  ship  crosses  the  line  fd'teen  or  twenty 
degrees  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Jugo,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  third  or 
eighth  degree  of  west  longitude,  the  current  will  be  found  as 
strong  to  the  eastward  as  it  Avould  be  westward  in  tlu^  tneridiiiit 


♦  Cook's  thirtl  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  orig.  edit,  in  4to. 
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r)t"  St .  JiVu;o,  or  even  uuirr.  lo  tlin  wait :  -lor  the  neun>r  you  np- 
proach  the  (^oast  of  ACrita  Uic  Mtrcniget'  dnni  tlie  cuntmt  set  to 
the  eastward.  Ships  pnsHinjo;  the  hiie  im  tko  hoitndnrirN  <ii'  tht! 
cast  and  wrstwai-d  curnMitH,  vik.  iiithr  rights  and  twetfth  <lp,c;ivrN 
of  west  longitude,  will  not,  Uiordbn',  find  any  mnarkabU^  error 
in  their  nrkoning  U'lorc  they  re^idi  the  parallel  of  the  tenth  do 
grce  of  south  latitude,  «h  tJiocastwanl  nnil  wentward  eurrtniUi  will 
hitherto  have  been  equal.  'J'his  he  had  already  exp<'rien('<Hl  in 
his  second  voyage.  .  .  .  ,  , 


•  "We  found  the  variation  of  the  eoinpass  on  tlu«  day  of  our 
crosftiug  tl»e  line,  hy  several  sets  of  good  a/iinutliK,  in  the  morn- 
ing 13'  H'45",  and  in  the  e'.ening  I'i"  7'  !.'»'  went.  In  the  year 
17f).5,  Vancouver  found  it  <»n  the  line  in  the  meridian  of  iV 
3.V  =  9*  90'  w<^»8t,  which  pn)v«»  ua  addition  of  two  tlrgrccs  and 
three  quarteni  in  a  space  of  eleven  years.  On  my  return  from 
China  in  the  year  \79ih  the  variation  here  was  (bund  to  he  1  V 
:)3' ;  and  in  Mli^t  Nicholson  found  it  on  the  line,  in  the  longitude 
of '20*  4()'  r:  7*  Milyso  that  the  variation  of  llu:  niagm^tie  neejlltt 
in  tliesc  Heas  is  evidently  increasing.  This  seems  tUso  to  be  proved 
by  every  known  oliservation ;  and  there  is  tio  part  of  t4ic  wrald 
where  they  can  be  made  at  sia  with  more  auciu'uey  than  in  the 
regions  of  the  south-east  trade  winds,  b(;tween  the  Cape  of  Ciood 
Hope  and  the  etpiator,  the  sea  being  constantly  calm,  and  tlio 
Mcathcr  mild  and  beautiful.  At  8t.  Helena  we  found  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass  17°  IH'  1(/  ;  and  in  17(}4,  it  was  observed  by 
Nicholson  to  Ih'  1 1*  38',  an  observation,  the.  correctness  of  which 
cannot  Im;  (l«)ubte<l,  his  system  being  to  deduce  tlie  longitude 
from  such  variation.  It  is,  thcrcfoix>,  apparent  fmm  the  ob- 
servalions  made  at  St.  Uclcuu,  and  oii  the  line,  in  the  years  1764' 
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and  1806,  that  in  the  space  of  forty-two  years  the  variation  of 
the  compass  has  increased  4*  12'  and  5*  40',  amounting  in  the 
mean  to  nearly  five  degrees:  notwithstanding  which,  in  a  work 
intended  as  a  guide  to  the  navigation  to  and  from  the  East 
Indies  (Oriental  Navigator,  or  East-India  Directions,  last  edi-> 
tion  of  1801),  the  variation  at  the  equator  is  expressly  stated  to 
be  only  half  a  degree  more  to  the  west^vard  than  in  Nicholson's 
time;  viz.  eight  degrees  and  a  half.     As  the  longitude  at  sea  is 
no  longer  deduced  from  the  variation  of  the  compass,  as  recom- 
mended by  Nicholson,  this  incorrectness  cannot  be  attended  with 
any  evil  consequences ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  just  surprise  that,  in 
England,  where  both  in  theory  and  practice  navigation  has  been 
brought  to  such  a  high  pitch  of  perfection,  Nicholson's  hypo- 
thesis should  have  been  reprinted  so  lately  as  1801,  and  that  too 
iocoirectly.   (See  the  Oriental  Navigator,  pages  646—657.)  His 
instructions  for  crossing  the  line  on  the  voyage  to  India,  witli 
6*  30'  and  7'  00'  west  variation,  but  in  returning  to  Europe,  with 
eight  degrees,  might  have  been  of  use  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
metliod  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  distances  of  the  sun 
and  moon  was  known  to  very  few  navigators,  and,  fur  a  time, 
no  great  error  Avas  committed  by  pursuing  them ;  but  at  present 
a  variation  of  seven  degrees  would  hardly  be  found  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.   ••    ^-  *'■■■'     .'•••i^  v; ,  i-^-  .^^j,;.  <•  )«vri-?>;-i:.u  >  -uu,  ff^e>-^i 

On  the  22d  May,  in  the  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  23* 
of  longitude,  the  sea,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southward^ 
was  very  strongly  illuminated  during  the  whole  night;  more,  in- 
deed, than  we  had  seen  it  in  all  the  course  of  our  voyage.  I'hc 
waves  communicated  their  brightness  to  the  sails,  and  the  whole 
Apean  appeared  wrapped  in  flame.     In  the  year  1792  the  same 
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thing  was  observed  precisely  in  this  part  by  Captain  Garnault  of 
the  Ganges.  .   •  '  * 

Ti  •  •  '  1  .      ,      .      ,         i  i  ,         .    :  ,  ...,./ 

;   We  did  not  fall  in  with  the  north-east  trade  wind  until  the 
89th  of  May,  when  we  reached  latitude  6*  37'.     Hitherto  we 
had  experienced  the  same  unpleattant  weather  as  usually  prevails 
m  the  regions  between  the  equator  and  the  north<^ast  and 
south-east  trade  winds.     Our  rigging  was  grown  so  bad  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  almost  daily  repairs,  and  even,  the  shrouds  of 
the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper  masts  were  frequently  breaking 
asunder.     If  the  season  of  the  year  had  not  been  so  favourable, 
the  critical  situation  of  the  ship  might  have  occasioned  us  ^omet 
uneasiness;  for  our  main-yard,  which  had  already  undergone 
considerable  repairs  at  Kamtschatka,  was  ^gain  found  to  be  out 
of  order.     By  the  assistance  and  skill  of  our  carpenter  we  were, 
enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  remedy  tlie  evil ;  but  it  was  still 
only  with  the  greatest  precaution  tliat  we  could  venture  to  carry 
sail  on  our  main-mast.     In  all  other  respects  our  voyage  was 
perfectly  uniform.    The  trade  wind  blew  constantly  from  the 
east,  north-east,  and  east  by  north :  our  course  was  in  the  di- 
rection of  north  by  west,  apd  north  by  west  half  west.    On  tlie 
9th  of  June  we  crossed  the  northern  tropic  in  longitude  63". 
The  sky  was  overcast,  and  the  air  tolerably  cool,  the  quicksilver 
in  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  to  SO* ;  and  although  we  had 
the  sun  nearly  in  the  zenith,  we  could  not  complain  of  being 
oppressed  by  the  heat.  ^^  ■»*       a    -     i  ..iui  .,j«  oi 


On  the  10th  of  June,  in  latitude  25*  30',  and  longitude  37°  26, 
we  lost  the  north-east  trade  wiftd;  nor  did  we,  without  conr 
siclerable  difficulty,  get  into  the  regions  of  the  variable  winds. 
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Dtu'ing  tea  days  we  had  alternate  calm*  and  light  breeses  from 
every  point  of  the  compass,  ivith  a  heavy  swell  from  the  north* 
ward :  at  length,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  of  the  20th 
June  we  got  a  gentle  wind  from  the  south-west,  after  a  oakn  of 
three  days  duration^  during  which,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
fMNrd,  not  a  breath  of  air  was  perceptible.  In  these  three  days, 
to  our  great  mortificatKNh  not  a  cloud  obscured  the  heavens ;  the 
barometer,  without  the  smallest  variation,  stood  constantly  at 
thirty  inches  fifteen;  and  the  bygrometer,  at  thirty^five  and 
thirty-six,  shewed  an  unusual  degree  of  dryness.  In  all  tbis 
time  we  made  daily  experiments,  both  in  tlie  morning  and 
evening,  on  the  variation  of  the  compass  '.six  sets  of  aeimuth  ob> 
servations,  which  varied  from  12'  21'  40'  to  14'  04'  IC,  and  four 
sets  oi  amplitudes,  varying  from  12*  07'  to  13*  53',  gave,  in  tlie 
mean,  for  SO*  30^  of  north  latitude,  and  41*  of  west  longitude,  a 
variation  of  13°  00' 15 '  west. 

-    -_,.:i...    ..r.— ^. -t- -.J  ....*-._,.■ -^-1*  4.^!^.  -ifi*j- .. 

;  ■' 

On  the  1st  of  July  in  latitude  46*  35',  and  longitude  29*  46^, 
we  perceived,  at  day-break,  a  three-masted  ship  right  a-head  of 
us.  For  three  hours  successively  she  continued  to  manoeuvre, 
first  steering  east,  then  to  the  westward,  then  bringing-to,  till 
about  ten  o'clock,  perceiving  that  we  continued  our  course 
under  all  sail,  she  held  her  wind,  and  by  two  o'clock  was  out 
of  sight.  She  was,  in  all  probability,  some  privateer,  which, 
doubtful  for  what  to  take  us,  at  last  thought  it  adviseable  not 
to  approach  too  near  to  us. 

Kerguelen,in  his  voyage  to  the  Northern  ocean,  gives,  as  the 
latitude  of  the  island  of  Rockall,  57*  50'  N.,  and  16*  00'  as  its 
longitude  west  of  Paris:  he  does  not,  however,  mention  any 
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authoritj  for  thk  determioation ;  nor  did  he  himself  see  it  iii 
either. of  his  two  voyages  in  the  yems  1767  and  1768.  In 
Verdun  and  Piiigr6's  chart  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  this  island  lies 
in  5T  SO',  and  1&  30'  from  Paris.  These  statements  led  me  to 
\ic\iev9  an  incorrectness  in  the  situation  aBsigned  it,  and  I  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  sight  of  it*,  bat  the  wind,  which  had  so 
frequently  proved  unfavourable  to  us  in  the  course  of  this 
voyage,  contmued  so  upon  this  occasion.  We  cou^  only  havtt 
reached  it. with  considerable  loss  of  time ;  and  as  it  was  un« 
certain  when  we  should  get  to  the  North  sea,  I  could  not  ven*> 
ture  to  prolonj^  our  voyage,  considering  the  scantiness  of  our 
supply  of  biscuit.  .$  iiimui 

On  the  12th  July  in  latitude  59°  40',  and  9^  21'  wtst  longitude^ 
we  spoke  an  English  pdvateer,  nine  days  from  London.  The 
captain,  who  came  on  board  my  ship,  acquainted  me  with  tli0 
cecent  hostilities  between  Ei^and  and  Prussia,  which  was  the 
Qccasioa  of  his  present  cruise. 


■■ "  -'  ■    •■-  -  ii 


'i..I      - 


,  On  the  16th  July  we  fell  in  with  the  English  frigate  Blanche^ 
Captain  Lavie.  Fcom  him  we  learnt  that  three  French  irigatev 
had  been  cruising  for  some  weeks  in  this  latitude,  and  had  al- 
ready captured  several  English  Greenlanders ;  and  that  as  one 


*  I  have  •itioe  found  (p.  539  of  th«  firet  volntne  of  CoUias^s-acoountof  Sonlh' 
Wales,  orig.  edit,  in  4t».),  that  the  island  of  Rockall  was  seen  on  the  l6th  June, 
1798,  by  his  Britannic  majesty's  ship,  Britannia,  Captain  Raven,  on  her  return 
from  Botany  Bay  to  England.  Captain  Raven  determined  its  situation  in  57'  59^ 
N.,  and  Id"  50^  W.  Kwguelen'a  c«lciil«tiotf  varies,  tberefoi«>«iaeiirfiMitc»itt  the 
latitude,  and  only  ten  minutes  in  the  longitude  from^  the<lik(er«b9eivatioiis.        '  : . 
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of  these  frigates  cruized  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  thtf 
Orkneys,  the  Blanche  had  been  sent  out  in  quest  of  her*. 

On  the  17th  July,  early  in  the  morning,  we  discovered  the 
Orkneys.  At  noon  Mould  head,  on  the  island  of  Papa  Vestra, 
bore  S.  £.  43*,  and  Noup  head  in  the  island  of  Vestra  S.  £.  14% 
On- the  18th,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  saw  the  island  of 
Fulo  N.  £.  68*,  and  at  four  o'clock  Fairhill,  bearing  by  compass 
S.  £.6a*.  On  this  day  wc  found  the  variation  37*  S' 30'  west. 
The  wind  was  moderate,  flying  between  south-west  and  souU» 
south-west,  which  determined  me  to  take  the  channel  betwcei 
Fairhill  and  the  Shetland  islands.  The  middle  of  this  island) 
bore  due  east,  and  we  had  the  most  favourable  opportunity  we 
could  have  wished  of  determining  its  latitude  in  aii  accurate 
manner.  The  day  was  clear,  the  horizon  unincumbered,  and 
the  sun's  altitudes  could  therefore  be  most  correctly  measured. 
These  gave  for  the  latitude  of  the  island  69'  39'  46".  Kergudeo' 
places  it  in  59'  27'  00"  (Relation  d'un  Voyage  ds^i-  la  Mer  di» 
Nord  par  M.  Kerguelen  Tremar6e,  Paris,  1771,  page  150). 
The  latitude  of  Fub,  which  bore,  at  the  same  time  N.  W.  6^, 
was  found  to  be  60*  06' 00",  and  its  longitude  2*  10'  55'  W.:- 
Kerguelen  gives  60*  03'  as  the  latitude  o^'  this  island.    .....  ..... 

A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  it  fell  calm,  and  continued  so  the 

whole  day.    The  people  of  Fairhill  availed  themselves  of  this 

circumstance  to  come  on  board  in  several  boats,  bringing  fowls, 

sheep,  £sh  and  eggs  for  sale.    They  live,  apparently,  in  the 


*  On  the  day  after  our  falling  in  with  the  Blanche  she  met  the  French  frigate^ 
and  captured  her  after  an  obstinate  engagement. 
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greatest  poverty,  at  least  their  ragged,  tattered  clothes  appeared 
to  indicate  such  a  condition.  Fairhill  is  a  lofty  island  with  craggy 
T  ifiores,  and  may  be  approached  within  half  a  cable's  length. 
I  learnt,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  that  this  small,  rocky,  and 
apparently  inhospitable  island,  contained  two  hundred  and  fifly 
inhabitants,  whose  appearance  was  fresh  and  healthy;  and 
although  they  betrayed  outward  signs  of  poverty,  the  supply 
they  brought  us  suilicieutly  proved  that  they  were  in  no  Want 
q/i.  wholesome  provisions.  ' 

In  most  charts  ten  o'clock  is  set  down  as  the  time  of  high 
, .    \  water  at  the  island  of  Fairhill  at  the  full  and  new  moon,  but  we 
^'  '  fouad.it  later,  and,  in  fact,  that  it  could  not  be  earlier  than 

!  twelve  o'clock  in  the  channel  between  Fairhill  and  the  SheUand 
f  islands.    The  fishermen  told  us  it  was  at  a  quarter  past  elevem 
)  The  tide  sets  from  the  north-west;  and  the  ebb,  besides  oon- 
\  tinning  an  hour  longer,  appears  stronger  than  the  flood.     It 
.,  is  of  importance  to  know  the  exact  time  of  their  change 
in  this  channel,  for  if  great,  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  en- 
suing change,  and  it  should  happen  to  fall  calm,  a  ship  might 
\  easily  be  driven  on  shore.     The  channel  is  not  above  twenty 
miles  wide,  and  the  tides  at  the  time  of  the  full  and  new  moon 
run  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  seven  knots  an  hour.     It  continued 
calm  all  night  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  oh  which 
account  we  remained  in  sight  of  Fairhill  and  the  Shetland 
\  islands.     On  the  IQth  July  at  noon  our  latitude  was  59°  46"  56" 
N.,  and  0*  39"  41"  W.  .Scantness,  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
Shetland  islands,  bearing  at  the  time  north-west  74° ;  Hangcliff, 
their  easternmost  point,  N.  W.  7°;    and  Fairhill  S.  W.  6&, 
Hangcliff  at  eleven  o'clock  bore  due  north,  and  its  meridiaa 
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difference  from  Fulo,  which  twenty-four  hours  before  was  to  the 
northward  of  us,  was  by  our  watches  1'  11'  30".  The  longitude 
of  the  island  of  Fulo,  by  the  corrected  rate  of  No.  128,  was 
2'  15'  55'\  that  of  cape  Hangcliff  therefore  0*  55'  25";  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Mulgrave's  observations,  it  is  0*  56'  30".  (Voyage 
au  Pole  Boreale  par  le  Capitaine  Phipps,  page  22.)  The 
meridian  difference  between  Hangcliff  and  Fulo  was,  at  all 
events,  determined  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  is  7 J' greater 
than  in  Lowenorn's  chart  of  the  Shetland  islands.  Scantness  we 
found  to  be  in  59*  50-  45'  north. 


On  the  22d  of  July,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  spoke 
the  English  sloop  of  war  the  Lynx,  Captain  Marshall,  and  on 
the  23d  the  Quebec  frigate,  Capain  Lord  Falkland.     His  lord- 
ship  sent  an  officer  on  board,  offering,  in  the  politest  terms,  any  >^ 
assistance  of  which  we  might  stand  in  need,  after  so  long  a  voyage.^ 
From  this  frigate  we  obtained  the  first  information  of  the  Neva, 
which  about  a  week  before  had  sailed  under  convoy  of  an^ 
English  cutter  from  Portsmouth  for  Cronstadt.    At  six  o'ck)ck 
in  the  evening  we  discovered  the  coast  of  Norway  at  the  distance 
of  eighteen  miles.    All  night,  and  the  next  morning,  the  25th, 
we  lay  becalmed;  at  noon  the  Naze  bore  N.  W.  17°,  and  the  ., 
island  of  Malo,  distinguished  by  its  white  tower,  N.  E.  28°.    ; 
Our  latitude  was  57°  42'  40"  N.,  the  nearest  land  was  about  nine  { 
miles  off.     The  next  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  Naze  bore 
N.  W.  14° ;  and  as  its  longitude  is  accurately  determined,  this 
gave  us  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  error  of  our  timepieces,  < 
which  in  No.  128  was  10'  east.     At  Hangcliff,  by  Lord  Mul-  ) 
grave's  determination  of  this  cape,  we  found  it  15  east. 
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0)ntrary  wiqds  and  calms  during  our  voyage  through  the 
\    Sleeve  and  thv  Cattegat  exhausted  our  patience,  which,  with 
the  hotuiy  inci'eaoing  anxiety  to  touch  some  European  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  own  country,  appeared  incapable  of  any 
fresh  trial.     The  fair  wind  failed  us  every  where ;  nor  was  it 
,    juntil  ten  o  {clock  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August  that  the 
jNadeshda  came  to  an  anchor  in  Copenhagen  road.    The  ship 
,    was  detaiqed  for  two  days  off  Helsingoer  by  a  contrary  wind, 
where  I  left  her,  and  proceeded  to  Copenhagen  to  attend  to 
^the  necessary  business  there,  in  order  that  our  departure  for 
.,  Cronstadt  might  be  facilitated  as  much  as  possible.     We  were 
(five  months  and  twenty-four  days  in  our  passage  from  China  to 
/Copenhagen,  during  which  we  spent  only  tour  davs  at  anchor 
^  at  St.  Helena,  when  a  very  small  part  of  tlie  crew  were  enabled 
.to  go  on  shore.  Notwithstanding  this  my  people  were  perfectly 
'  f  liealthy,  and  at  the  time  of  our  arrival  at  Copt^nhagen  we  had 
h;  not  one  man  on  the  sick  list,     m    ; -.  i*  u, , .     v 


DuHng  our  stay  in  Copenhagen  road  we  had  the  happiness 
to  receive  his.  Royal  Highness  Prince  Ferdinand  Frederic,  who 
came  on  board,  during  a  very  stiff  breeze,  in  an  open  boat, 
accompanied  by  his  governor  Lieutenant  Bardentieldt  of  the 
navy,  and  M.  Von  Biiiow.  1  received  the  prince  with  every 
mark  of  honour  due  to  his  exalted  rank,  and  was  as  much  de- 
lighted with  his  amiable  disposition  as  with  the  frankness  with 
which  his  governor  is  allowed  to  treat  him.  The  prince  devotes 
himself  to  the  navy,  and  tor  this  reason  Lieutenant  Bardenfeldt, 
a  very  skillul  navigator,  has  been  appointed  his  governor,  who 
will  not  fail  to  make  an  excellent  seaman  of  him. 
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On  the  6th  of  August,  at  seven  in  the  mornings  we  left  Copen-  '' 
hagen,  and  after  an  unusually  long  passage  of  thirteen  days  we 
reached  Cronstadt  on  the  19th,  having  been  ab^nl  tbrae  y/utts  j 
and  twelve  days.  \ 

During  this  time  the  Nadeshda  did  not  lose  a  single  man  of 
her  crew*;  a  very  remarkable  instance,  certainly,  in  a  voyage  of 
this  nature  and  of  so  long  a  duration..  The  preservation  of  the 
health  of  my  people  was,  indeed,  an  object  to  which  I  paid  the 
greatest  and  most  unwearied  attention  ;  and  my  satisfaction  in 
having  attained  it  could  only  be  exceeded  by  that  of  having 
safely  brought  back  to  Cronstadt  the  Nadeshda  and  those  per- 
sons who  had  entrusted  themselves  to  my  care,  during  so  long  and 
dangerous  a  voyage.  It  is  deserving  likewise  of  particular  notice, 
and  I  mention  it  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  the  most 
sincere  gratitude,  as  it  proves  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  of- 
ficers of  my  ship,  that  the  Nadeshda  in  the  whole  of  the  voyage 
did  not  lose  a  mast  or  yard,  nor  even  an  anchor  or  a  cable,  not- 
withstanding we  were  frequently  in  a  situation  that  would  have"^ 
warranted  their  loss,  with  the  exception  of  a  kedge  anchor  and 
two  cables  at  Nukahiwa.  Two  boats  were  stove-in  on  the  deck 
during  the  typhous ;  and  these,  with  a  main-top-gallant-yard, 
and  some  parts  of  the  rigging  which,  from  long  use,  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon,  were  the  only  things  we  had  to  replace.     : 


*  The  ambassador's  cook  alone  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  This 
man's  death  might  easily  have  been  foreseen,  as  he  was  in  a  deep  decline ;  and  it 
was  extremely  wrong,  considering  the  state  of  his  health,  to  bring  him  upon  such 
a  voyage. 


THE  END. 


T.  DaVIHON,  Lumbinl'iircet, 
Whitefrian,  London. 
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